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Tn E RE are ſome ſubjects on which a wri- 
ter muſt decline all attempts to acquire fame, ſa- 
tisfied with being obſcurely uſeſul. After ſuch a 
number of Roman Hiſtories, in all languages, 
ancient and modern, it would be but impoſture 
to pretend new diſcoveries, or to expect to offer 
any thing in a work of this kind, which has not 
been often anticipated by others. The facts 
which it relates, have been an hundred times re- 
peated; and every occurrence has been ſo vari- 
ouſly conſidered, that learning can ſcarce find a 
new anecdote, or genius give novelty to the old, 

I hope, therefore, for the readers indulgence, 
if in the following attempt it ſhall appear, that 
my only aim was to ſupply a conciſe, plain, and 
unaffected narrative of the riſe and decline of a 
well known empire; I was contented to make 
ſuch a book as could not fail of being ſerviceable, 
tho? of all others, the moſt unlikely to promote 
the reputation. of the writer. Inſtead therefore of 
preſſing forward among the ambitious, I only 
claim the merit of knowing my own ſtrength, 
and falling back amongſt the hindmoſt ranks, with 
conſcious inferiority. 

I am not ignorant however, that it would be 
no ſuch difficult taſk to purſue the ſame arts by 
which many dull men, every day, acquire a repu- 
tation in hiſtory; ſuch might eaſily be attained, 
by fixing on ſome obſcure period to write upon, 
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where much ſeeming erudition might be diſplay- 
ed, almoſt unknown, becauſe not worth remem- 
bering, and many maxims in politics might be 
advanced entirely new, becauſe altogether falſe. 
But I have purſued a contrary method, chooſing 
the moſt noted period in hiſtory, and offering no 
remarks but ſuch as I thought ſtrictly true. 

The reaſons of my choice were, that we had no 
hiſtory of this ſplendid period in our language, 
but what was either too voluminous for common 
uſe, or too meanly written to pleaſe. Catrou and 
Rouille's hiſtory in ſix volumes, folio, tranſlated 
into our language by Bundy, is entirely unſuit- 
ed to the time and expence mankind uſually 
chooſe to beſtow upon this ſubject: Rollin and 
his continuator, Crevier, making above thirt 
volumes octavo, ſeem to labour under the ſame 
imputationz as likewiſe Hooke, who has ſpent 
three quartos upon the republic alone; the reſt 
of his undertaking remaining unfiniſhed. There 
enly therefore remained the hiſtory of F chard, in 
five volumes octavo, whoſe plan and mine ſeemed 
to coincide, and had his execution been equal to 
his deſign, it had precluded the preſent under- 
taking. But the truth is, it is ſo poorly written, 
the facts ſo crowded, the narration ſo fpiritl-[s, 
and the characters fo indiſtinctly marked, that 
the moft ardent curioſity muſt cool in the peru- 
ſal, and the nobleſt tranſactions that ever warm- 
ed the human heart, as deſcribed by him, mult 
ceaſe to intereſt. | 

I have endeavoured therefore in the preſent work 
(or rather compilation) to obviate the incopveni- 
ence ariſing from the exuberance of the former, 
as well as from the unpleaſantneſs of the latter. 
It was ſuppoſed, that two volumes might be made 


to comprize all that was requiſite to be known, 
ar 
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or pleaſing to be read, by ſuch as only examined 
hiſtory, to prepare them for more important 
ſtudies. Too much time may be given even to 
jaudable purſuits, and there is none more apt than 
this to allure the ſtudent from more neceſſary 
branches of learning, and, if I may ſo exprels it, 
entirely to ingroſs his induſtry, What 1s here 
offered therefore, may be ſufficient for all, but 
ſuch as make hiſtory the peculiar buſineſs of their 
lives; to ſuch, the moſt tedious narrative will 
ſeem but an abridgment, as they meaſure the me- 
rits of a work, rather by the quantity, than the 
quality of its contents. Others, however, who 
think more ſoberly, will agree, that in ſo exten- 
ſive a field as that of the tranſactions of Rome, 
more judgment may be ſhewn, by ſelecting what 
is important, than by adding what is obſcure, 
The hiſtory of this empire has been extended to ſix 
volumes folio, and 1 aver, that with very little 
learning, it might be increaſed to ſixteen more; 
but what would this be, but to load the ſubject 
with unimportant facts, and ſo to weaken the 
narration, that, like the empire it deſcribed, it 
muſt neceflarily fink beneath the weight of its 

own acquilitions ? | 
Bui while I have thus endeavoured to avoid 
prolixity, it was found no eaſy matter to prevent 
crowding the facts, and to give every narrative its 
proper play, In reality, no art can continue to 
avoid oppoſite defects; he who indulges in minute 
particularities, will be often languid; and he who 
{tudies conciſeneſs, will as frequently be dry and 
unentertaining. As it was my aim to comprize as 
muc': 45 poſhble in the {malleſt com:als, It is fear- 
ed the work will often be ſubject to the latter im- 
putation; but it was impoſſible to fur niſh the pub- 
lic with a cheap Roman hiſtory in two ſinall octavo 
A 3 volumes, 
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volumes, and at the ſame time to give all that 
warmth to the narrative, all thoſe colourings to 
the deſcription, which works of twenty times 
the bulk have room to exhibit. I ſhall be fully 
ſatisfied therefore, if it furniſhes an intereſt ſuffi- 
cient to allure the reader to the end, and this is a 
claim, to which few abridgments can juſtly make 
pretenſions. | 

To theſe objections, there are ſome who may 
add, that | have rejected many of the modern im- 
provements in Roman Hiſtory, and that every 
character is left in full poſſeſſion of that fame or 
infamy which it obtained from its cotemporaries, 
or thoſe who wrote immediately after. I acknow- 
ledge the charge, for it appears now too late to 
rejudge the virtues or the vices of thoſe men, who 
were but very incompletely known even to their 
own hiſtorians. The Romans perhaps, upon 
many occaſions, formed wrong ideas of virtue, 
but they were by no means ſo ignorant or aban- 
doned in general, as not to give their brighteſt 


characters the greateſt ſhare of their applauſe, and 


I do not know whether it be fair, to try pagan ac- 
tions by the ſtandard of chriſtian morality. 

But whatever may be my execution of this work, 
I have very little doubts about the ſuccefs of the 
undertaking ; the ſubject is the nobleſt that ever 
employed human attention, and inſtead of requir- 
ing a writer's aid, will even ſupport him with its 
ſplendor. The empire of the world riſing from 
the meaneſt origin, and growing great by a ſtrict 
veneration for religion, and an implicit conhdence 
in its commanders: continually changing the 


mode, but ſeldom the ſpirit of its government, 


being a conſtitution, in which tne military 


power, whether under the name of citizens or 


ſoldiers, almoſt always prevailed; adopting * 
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the improvements of other nations with the moſt- 
indefatigable induſtry, and ſubmitting to be- 
taught by thoſe whom it afterwards ſubdued. . 
This is a picture that muſt affet us, however it 
be diſpoſed ; theſe materials muſt have their va- 
lue,. under the hand of the meaneſt workman, 
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CHAPTER--1 


Of the Origin of the Romans. 


g Ar vations ſeem willing to derive merit from 
the ſplendor of their original, and where hiſtory is 
3 $ilen', they generally ſupply the defect with fable. The 
Romans were particularly defirous of being thought 
2 deſcended from the gods, as if to hide the meanneſs of 
2 their real anceſtry. Eneas, the ſon of Venus and 
7 Anchiſes, having eſcaped from the deftruc: A 
tion of Troy, after many adventure ". rk . 
f Ys y s an 8 
dangers arrived in Italy, where he was «294: 
kincly received by Latinus, king of the Latins, who 
gave him his daughter Lavinia in mairizge. Italy was 
Ver, I. B then 
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then, as it is now, divided into a number of ſmall 
ſtates, independent of each other, and conſequently 
ſubje& to frequent contentions among themſelves — 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, was the firſt who oppoſed 
Aneas, he having long made pretenſions to Lavinia 
himſelf. A war enſued, in which the Trojan hero 
was victorious and Turnus flain. In conſequence of 
this, Z/Eneas built a city which was called Lavinium, 
in honour of his wife, and ſome time after, engaging in 
another war againſt Mezentius, one of the petty kings 
of the country, he was vanquiſhed in turn and died in 
battle, after a reign of four years. Aſcanius, his ſon, 
ſucceeded to the kingdom, and to him, Silvius, a ſe— 
cond ſon, whom he had by Lavinia. It would be te-. 
dious and unintereſting to recite a dry catalogue of the 
kings that followed, and of whom we know | tile more 
than the names; it will be ſufficient to ſay, that the 
ſucceſhon continued for near four hundred years in the 
family, and that Numitor, the fittcenth from AEneas, 
was the laſt king of Alba. 

Numitor, who took poſſeſhon of the kingdom in 
conſequence of his father's will, had a brother named 
Amulius, to whom were left the trealures which had 
been brought from Troy. As riches but too generally 
prevail againſt right, Amulius made uſe of his wealth 
to ſupplant his brother, and ſoon found means to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the kingdom. Not content with the 


crime of uſurpation, he added that of murder alſo.— 


Numitor's ſons firſt fell a ſacrifice to his ſuſpicions, 


and to remove all apprehenſions of being one day diſ- 
turbed in his ill-got power, he cauſed Rhea Silvia, 


his brother's only daughter, to become a veſtal virgin, 


which office, obliging her to perpetual celibacy, made 3 


him leſs uneaſy as to the claims of poſterity, 


His precautions, however, were all fruſtrated in the 


event; for Rhea Silvia going to fetch water from a 


neighbouring grove, was met and raviſhed by a man, 
whom, perhaps to palliate her offence, ſhe averred to 
be Mars the god of war. Whoever this lover of hers | 
might have been, whether ſome perſon who deceived | 
her by aſſuming ſo great a name, or Amulius himſelf, * 
as 
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as ſome writers are pleaſed to affirm, it matters not; 
certain it is, that in due time, ſhe was brought to bed 
of two boys, who were no ſooner born, than devoted, 
by the uſurper, to deſtruioa, The mother was con- 
demned to be buried alive, the uſual puniſh:nent for 
veſtals who had violated their chaſtity, and the twins 
were ordered to be flung into the river Tiber. It hap» 
pened, however, at the time this rigorous ſentence 
was put into execution, that the river had more than 
uſually overflowed its banks, ſo that the place where 
the children were thrown being at a diſtance from the 
main current, the water was too ſhallow to drown 
them. In this ſituation, therefore, they continued 
without harm, and that no pact of their preſervation 
might want its wonders, we are told, that they were 
for ſome time ſuckled there by a wolf, unt Fauſtulus, 


the king's herdſman, finding them thus expoſed, 
carried them home to Acca Laurentia, his wife, who 


> 


brought them up as her own. Some, however, will 
have it, that the nurſe's name was Lupa, which gave 


riſe to the {tory of their being nouriſhed by a wolf, but 
it is needleſs to weed out a single 1mprobab! 'ity from 


accounts where the whole is overgrown with fable. 


Romulus and Remus, the twins thus {trangely pre- 
ſerved, ſeemed early to diſcover abilities and deftires 
above the meanneſs of their ſuppoſed original. The 
ſhepherd's life began to diſſ leaſe them. and from tend- 
ing flocks, or hunting wild beaſts, thñey ſoon turned 
their ſtrength againit the robbers round the country, 
whom they often ſtript of their plunder to ſhare it 
among their fellow ſhepherds, | 

In one of theſe excurſions it was that Remus was 
taken priſ6ner by Numitor's herdimen, who brought 
him before the king, and accuſed him of the very crime 
which he had ſo oben attempted to ſoppreſs. Romu— 
lus, however, being informed by Fauſtulus of his feal 
birth, was not Be in alembling a number of his 
fellow ſhepherds in order to reſcue his brother from 
priſon, and force the kingd om irom the hands of the 
uſorper. Yet being too fecble to act ops vl, be di- 
rected his followers to afſernble near whe | lace by dif- 
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ferent ways, while Remus with equal vigilance gained 
upon the citizens within. Amulius thus beſet on all 
ſides, and not knowing what expedient to think of for 
his ſecurity, was, during his amazement and diſtrac- 
tion, taken and ſlain, while Numitor, who had been 
depoſed forty-two years, recogniſed his grandſons, and 
was once more reſtored to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom, bis grandſons reſolved to build a city upon thoſe 
hills where they had formerly lived as ſhepherds. The 
king had too many obligations to them not to approve 
their deſign, he appointed them lands, and gave per- 
miſſion to ſuch of his ſubjects as thought proper, to 
ſettle in their new colony, Many of the neighbouring 
ſnepherds allo, and ſuch as were fond of change, re- 
paired to the intended city, and prepared to raiſe it, 
For the more ſpeedy carrying on this work, the peo- 
ple were divided into two parts, each of which, it was 
ſuppoſed, would induſtricuſly emulate each other. But 
what was deſigned for an advantage, proved nearly fa- 
tal to this infant colony: It gave birth to two factions, 
one preferring Romulus, the other Remus, who them- 
ſelves were not agreed upon the ſpot where the ciry 


ſhould ſtand. ' To terminate this difference, they were 
recommended by the king, to take an omen from the 


flight of birds, and that he whoſe omen was moſt fa- 


vourable, ſhould in all reſpects direct the other. Ia com- 
pliance with this advice, they both took their ſtations 2 


upon different hills; to Remus appeared ſix vultures, 


to Romulus, twice that number, ſo that each party 
thought itſelf victorious, the one having the firſt omen, 
the other the moſt numerous. This produced a con- F 
teſt which ended in a battle wherein Remus was ſlain, 
and it is even ſaid, that he was killed by his brother, 
who beiny provoked at his leaping contemptuouſly over 
the city wall, ſtruck him dead upon the ſpot, at the 
ſame time profeſſing, that none ſhould ever inſult his 


walls with impunity. 


Romulus being now ſole commander, and eighteen, ? 
years of age, began the foundation of a city that was 
one 
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| one day to give laws to the world, It was MI 
| 7 called Rome, after the name of the founder, 3 
rand built upon the Palatine hill, on which 
be had taken his ſucceſsful omen. "The city A e 

: F . . 1 * * 
5 was at firſt almoſt ſquare, containing about a 5 
4 thouſand houſes, It was near a mile in * 


compaſs, and commanded a ſmall territory 
round it of about eight miles over. However, ſmall] as 
it appears, it was notwithſtanding worſe inbabited, and 
the firit method made uſe of to encreaſe its numbers 
was the opening of a ſanctuary for all malefactors, 
2 ſlaves, and ſuch as were deſirous of novelty, Theſe 
came in great multitudes, and contributed to increaſe 
the number of our legiſlator's new ſubjects. To have 
a a juſt idea therefore of Rome in its infant ſtate, we 
t. have only to imagine a collection of cottages ſurrounds 
ed by a feeble wall, rather built to ſerve as a military 
as retreat, than for the purpoſes of civil ſociety ; rather 
ut filled with a tumultuous and vicious rabble, than with 
edge. bred to obedience and control; we have only 
to conceive men bred to rapine, living in a place that 
a- merely ſeemed calculated for the ſecurity of plunder; 
ty and yet to our aſtoniſhment, we ſhall ſoon find this tu- 
re multuous concourſe united in the ſtricteſt bonds of ſo- 
he ciety; this lawleſs rabble putting on the moſt ſincere 
fx. Fregard for religion, and though compoſed of the dregs 


m. of mankind, ſetting examples to all the world of valour 
ns aud virtue. 


. 


ay CHAP. II. 
en, 
n- From the building of Rome to the death of Romulus. 


er, | 
ver CARCE was the city raiſed above its foundation, 
the When its rude inhabitants began to think of giving 


Pome form to their conſtitution ; their firſt object was 
20 unite liberty and empire; to form a kind of mixt 
1narchy, by which all power was to be divided be- 
$ ween the prince and people. Romulus, by an act 
pf great generolity, left them at liberty to chooſe 
| whom 
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whom they would for their king, and they, in gratitude, 
concurred to elec their founder: he was accordingly 
acknowledged as chief of their religion, ſovereign ma- 
giſtrate of Rome, and general of the army. Beſide a 
guard to attend his perſon, it was agreed that he ſnould 
be preceded wherever he went by twelve men, armed 
with axes tied up ina bundle of rods, who were to ſerve 
as executioners of the law, and to impreſs his new ſub- 
jects with an idea of his authority, Yet ſtill this au— 
thority was under very great reſtrictions, as his whole 
ower conſiſted in calling the ſenate together, in afſem- 
ling the people, in conducting the army, when it was 
decreed by the other part of the conſtitution that they 
ſhould go to war, and in appointing the quæſtors or trea- 
ſurers of the public money, officers which we may ſup- 
poſe at that time had but very little employment, as 
neither the ſoldiers nor magiſtrates received any pay. 
The ſenate, which were to act as counſellors to the 
king, was compoſed of an hundred of the principal 
citizens of Rome, conſiſting of men whoſe age, wiſ- 
dom or valour, gave them a natural authority over their 
fellow ſubjects. The king named the firſt . and 
appointed him to the government of the city, whenever 
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war required the general's abſence. In this reſpectable 
aſſembly was tranſacted all the important bulineſs of 
the ſtate, the king hiniſelf preſiding, altho? every queſ- 
tion was to be determined by a majority of voices; as 2 
they were ſuppoſed to have a parental affection for the 
pechit, they were Called fathers, and their deſcendants, } 
Pa'ricians., Tothe patricians belonged all the dignified ? 


ofaces of the ſtate, as well as of the prieſthood. 10 
theſe they were appointed by the ſenate and the people, 
while the lower ranks of citizens, who were thus ex- 
cluded trom all views oi promotion tor themſelves, 
were o expect advantages only from zbeir valour in 


war, or their aſhduity in apriculture 


The Plebeians, who compoſed the third part of the} 
Jegiſlature, «flumed to themſclves the power of autho-2 
ring thoſe laws which were paſſed by the king or the} 
ſenate. All things relative to peace or war, to the} 
election of magiſtrates, and even to the chooſing a king, 

were 
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were confirmed by their ſuffrages. In their numerous 
aſſemblies a'l enterpriſes againfl the enemy were pro- 
poſed, while the ſenate had only a power of rejecting 
or approving their Celigns. 1 hus was the tate com- 
poſed of three orders, each a check upon the other; 
the people reſolved whether the propoſals of the king 
were pleaſing to them, the ſenate deliberated upon the 
expediency of the meaſure, and the king gave vigour 
and ſpirit by ditecting the execution. Bur though the 
people by theſe regulations ſeemed in poſſeſſion of great 

ower, yet there was one circumſtance which contri= 
obey greatly to its diminution, namely, the rights of 
pationages which were lodged in the ſenate. The 
king, ſenſible that in every (tate there mult be a depend- 
ence of the poor upon the powertul, gave permiſhon 
to every plebeian to chooſe one among the ſenators for 
a patron. I he bond between them was of the ſtrongeſt 
kind; the patron was to give protection to his client, 


to aſſiſt him with his advice and fortune, to plead for 


him before the judge, and to reſcue him from every 
oppreſſion. On the other hand, the client attached 
himſelf to the intereſts of his patron, aſſiſted him, if 
poor, to portion his daughters, to pay his debts, or his 
ranſom in caſe of being taken priſoner. He was to 
follow him on every ſervice of danger ; whenever he 
ſtood candidate for an office, he was obliged to give 
him his ſuffrage, and was prohibited fiom giving teſti- 
mony in a court of juſtice, whenever his evidence af- 
fected the intereſts of his patron. Theſe reciprocal 
Cuties were held ſo ſacred, that any who violated them 
were ever held infamous, and excluded from all the 
protection of the laws: ſo that from hence we fee the 
ſenate in effect poſſeſſed of the ſuffrages of their clients, 
ſince all that was left the people was only the power 
of chooling what patron they ſhould obey, Among a 
nation ſo barbarous and fierce as the firit Romans, it 
2 wile to enforce obedience, as the moſt requiſite 
uty. 

The firſt care of the new created king was to attend 

to the intereſts of religion, and to endeavour to hu- 


manize 
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manize his ſubjects, by the notion of other rewards and 
puniſhments than thoſe of human law. The preciſe 
form of their worſhip is unknown ; but the greœateſt 
part of the religion of that age conſiſted in a firm reli- 
ance upon the credit of their ſoothſayers, who pretend- 
ed, from obſervations on the flight of birds and the 
entrails of beaſts, to direct the preſent, and io dive in- 
to futurity, This pious fraud, which ſirſt arcſe from 
ignorance, ſoon became a molt uſeful machine in the 
hands of government, Romulus, by an expreſs law, 
commanded, that no election ſhould be made, no en- 
terpriſe undertaken, without firſt conſulting the ſooth- 
ſayers. With equal wiſdom he ordained, that no new 
divinities ſhould be introduced into public worſhip, 
that the prieſthood ſhould continue for life, and that 
none ſhould be elected into it before the age of fifty, — 
He forbad them to mix fable with the myſteries of 
their religion; and that they ſhould be qua ified to 
teach others, he ordered that they ſhould be the hif- 
toriographers of the times; ſo that while inſtructed 
by prieſts like theſe, the people could never degene- 
rate into total barbarity. 

Of his other laws we have but few fragments re- 
maining. In theſe, however, we learn, that wives were 
forbid, upon any pretext whatſoever, to ſeparate from 
their huſbands; while on the contrary, tbe huſband 
was empowered to repudiate the wife, and even to put 
her to death with the conſent of her relations, in caſe 
ſhe was detected in adultery, in attempting to poiſon, 
in making falſe keys, or even of having drank too 
much wine. His laws between children and their pa- 
rents were yer {ti!] more ſevere ; the father had entire 
power over his oftspring, both of fortune and life, 
he could ſell them or impriſon them at any time of 
their lives, or in any lations to which they were ar- 
rived, The father might expoſe his children, if born 
with any deformities, having previouſly communicat- 
ed his 4ntentions to his five next of kindred Our 
lawgiver ſeemed more kind even to his enemies, for 
his ſubjects were prohibited from killing them after 
they had ſurrendered, or even from ſelling them: his 
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ambition only aimed at diminiſhing the number of his 
enemies by making friends of them. 

Aſter ſo many endeavours to encreaſe his ſubjects, 
and ſo many laws to regulate them, he next gave or- 
ders to aſcertain their numbers. The whole amounted 
but to three thouſand foot, and about as many hun- 
dred horſemen, capable of bearing arms. Theſe there- 
fore were divided equally into three tribes, and to each 
he aſſigned a different part of the city. Each of theſe 
tribes were ſubdivided into ten curiæ or companies, 
conſiſting of one hundred men each, with a centurion 
to command it, a prieſt, called curio, to perform the 
ſacriſices, and two of the principal inhabitants, called 
duunviri, to diſtribute juſtice. According to the num - 
ter of cur he divided the land into thirty parts, re- 
ſerving one portion for public uſes, and another for 
religious ceremonies. Ihe ſimplicity and frugality of 
the times will be beit underſtood by obſerving, that 
each citizen had not above two acres of ground for 
his own ſubſiſtence. Of the horſemen mentioned 
above, there were choſen ten fiom each curiæ; they 
were particularly appointed to fight round the perſon 
of the king; of them his guard was compoſed, and 
ſrom their alacrity in battle, or from the name of their 
firſt commander, they were called celeres, a word 
equivalent to our light horſemen, 

A government thus wiſely inſtituted, it may be ſup- 
poſed, induced numbers to come and live under it ; 
each day added to its ſtrength, multitudes flocked in 
from all the adjacent towns, and it only ſeemed to want 
women to aſcert. in its duration, In this exigence, Ro- 
mulus, by the advice of the lenate, ſent deputies among 
the Sabines his neighbours, entreating their alliance, 
and upon theſe terms offering to cement the molt ſtrict 
conſederacy with them. The Sabines, who were then 
conſidered as the moſt warlike people of Italy, rejected 
the propoſition with difdain, and ſome even added rail - 
lery to the refuſal, demanding, that as he had opened 
a linctuaty for fugitive ſlaves, why he had not alſo 
opened another for proſtitute women, This anſwer 
quickly raiſed the indignation of the Romans ; ard the 
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king in order to gratiſy their reſentment, while he at 
the ſame time ſhould people his city, reſolved to ob- 
tain by force, what was denied to entreaty For this 
purpoſe he proclaimed a feaſt, in honour of Neptune, 
thioughout all the neighbouring villages, and made the 
moſt magnificent preparations for it. I heſe feaſts were 
generally preceded by ſacrifices, and ended in ſhews 
of wreſtlers, gladiators, and chariot courſes. 'I he Sa- 
bines, as be had expected, were among the foremoſt 
who came to be ſpectators, bringing their wives and 
daughters with them to ſhare the pleaſure of the fight, 
Th: inhabitants alſo of many of the neighbouring towns 
came, who were received by the Romans with marks 
of the moſt cordial hoſpitality. In the mean time the 
games began, and while the {trangers were moſt intent 
upon the ſpeflacle, a number of the Roman your} 
ruſted in among them with drawn ſwords, ſeized the 
youngeſt and moſt beautiful women, and carried then) 
off by violence. In vain the parents proteſted againſt 
this breach of hoſpitality z.in vain the virgins them— 
fees at fiuilt oppoſed the attempts of the raviſhers ; 
perſeverance and caraſſes obtained thoſe favours which 
unidity at firſt denied; ſo that the betrayers, from 
being objects of averſion, ſoon became partners of 
their deareſt affections. 

But however the affront might have been borne by 
them, it was not ſo eafily put up by their parents; a 
bloody war enſued. The cities of Cenina, Antemna 
and Cruſtumium were the firſt who reſolved to revenge 
the common cauſe, which the Sabines ſeemed ſo dila— 
tory in purſuing. Theſe, by making ſeparate inroads, 
became a more eaſy conqueſt to Romulus, who firlt 
overthrew the Ceninenſes, flew their king Acton in 
ſingle combat, and made an offering of the royal ſpoils 


to Jupiter Feretrivs, on the ſhot where the capitol was 


i 


_afrerwards built. The Antemnates and Cruſtuminians, | 


ſhared the lame fate, their armies were overthrown, 
and their cities taken, The congqueror however mace 
the moſt merciful uſe of his victory; for inſtead of 
deſtroying their towns, or leſſening their numbers, he 

only 
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only placed colonies of Romans in them, to ſerve as a 
frontier to repreſs more diſtant invaſions, 

Tatios, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the laſt, 
although the moſt formidable, who undertook to re- 
venge the diſgrace his country had ſuffered. He en- 
tered the Roman territories at the head of twenty-five 
thouſand men. and not content with a ſuperiority of 
forces, he added ſtratagem allo. Tarpeia, who was 
daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill, hap- 
pened to fall into his hands, as ſhe went without the 
walls of the city to fetch water. Upon her he pre- 
vailed, by means of large promiſes, to betray one of 
the gates to his army. The reward ſhe engaged for, 
was what the ſoldiers wore on their arms, by which ſhe 
meant their bracelets. T hey however either miſtaking 
her meaning, or willing to puniſh her perfdy, threw 
thei: bucklers upon her as they entered, and cruſhed 
her to death beneath them, The Sabines being thus 
puſſeſſed of the Capitoline, had the advantage of con- 
tinuing the war at their pleaſure, and for ſome time 
only flight encounters pafec between them. At length 
however, the tediouſneſs of this conteſt began to wea- 
ry out both parties, ſo that each wiihed, but neither 
would ſtoop to ſue for peace. The deſire of peace of- 
ten gives vigour to meaſures in war; wherefore both 
ſides reſolving to terminate their doubts by a deciſive 
action, a general engagement enſued, which was re- 
newed for ſeveral days, with almoſt equal ſucceſs. 
They both fought for all that was valuable in life, and 
neither could think of ſubmitting : it was in the valley 
between the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, that the 
laſt engagement was tought between the Romans and 
the Sabines. Ihe engagement became general, and 
the ſlaughter prodigious, when the attention of both 
ſides was ſuddenly turned from the ſcene of horror be- 
fore them, to another infinitely more ſtriking. The 
Sabine women, who had been carricd off by the Ro- 
mans, were lcen with their hair loole and their orna- 
ments neglected, flying in between the combatants, 
regardleſs of their own danger, and with loud vutcries 
only ſolicitous for that of their parents, their buſbands 


and 
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and their children. ** If,” cried they,“ you are reſolv- 
ed upon ſlaughter, turn your arms upon us, ſince 
«© we only are the cauſe of your animoſity. If any 
muſt die, let it be us, ſince, if our parents, or our 
© huſbands fall, we muſt be equally miſerable in being 
« the ſurviving cauſe.” A ſpectacle ſo moving could 
not be reſiſted by the combatants, both ſides for a 
while, as if by mutual impulſe, let fall their weapons, 


and beheld the diftreſs in lent amazement. The tears 


and entteaties of their wives and daughters at length 
prevailed, an accommodation enſued, by which it was 
agreed, that Romulus and Tatius ſhould teign jointly 
in Rome with equal power and prerogative, that an 
hundred Sabines ſhould be admitted into the Senate, 
that the city ſhould til] retain its former name, but 
that the citizens ſhould be called Quirites, after Cures, 
the principal town of the Sabines, and that both nati- 
ons being thus united, ſuch of the Sabines as choſe it, 
ſhould be admitted ro live in and enjoy all the privi— 
leges of citizens of Rome. T hus every {torm which 
ſeemed to threaten this growing empire, only ſerved to 
encreale iis vigour, I hat army, which ia the morning 
had reſolved upon its deſtruction, came in the evening 
with joy to be enrolled among the number of its citizens, 
Romulus ſaw his dominions and his ſubjects encreaſed 
by more than half, in the ſpace of a few hours ; and, 
as if fortune meant every way to aſſiſt his greatneſs, 
Tat us, his partner in the government, was killed about 
ve years after by the Lavinians, for having protected 
ſome ſervants of his, who had plundered them and 
lain their ambaſſadots; ſo that by this accident, Ro- 
mulus once more law bimſelf ſole monarch of Rome. 
Tome being greatly ſtrengthened by this new acqui- 
ſition of power, began to grow formidable to her neigh- 
bours, and it may be ſuppoſed, that pretexts for war 
were not wanting, when prompted by jealouſy on their 
fide, and by ambition on that of the Romans, Fidena 
and Cameria, two neighbouring cities, were ſubdued 
and taken, Veit allo, one of the molt powerful ſtates 
of Etruria, ſhared nearly the ſame fate, after two 
fierce engagements they ſued for peace and a league, 
which 
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which was granted upon giving up a ſeventh part of 
their dominions, their ſali pits near the river, and hol- 
tages for greater ſecurity. 

Succeſſes like theſe produced an equal ſhare of 
pride in the conqueror. From being contented with 
thoſe I; mits which had been wiſely fixed to his power, 


ne be gan to affect abſolute ſway, and to govern thoſe 


laws, to which he had himſelf formerly profeſſed im- 


plicit obedience, lhe ſenate was particularly dif- 


pleaſed at his conduct, finding themſalves only uſed as 
inſtruments to ratify the rigour of his commands. We 
are not told the precile manner which they made uſe 


ol to get rid of the tyrant; ſome ſay that he was torn 
in pieces in the ſenate houſe 3 others that he diſap- 
| peared while reviewing his army; certain it is, that 


from the ſecreſy of the fact, ard the concealment of 
the body, they took occaſion to perſuade the multitude, 
that he was taken up into heaven ; thus him, whom 
they could not bear as a king, they were contented to 
worſhip as a Cod. 

Romulus reigned thirty ſeven years, and after his 
death, had a teniple built to him, under the name of 

uirinus, one of the ſenators ſolemnly affirming, that 
hc had appeared to him, and defired to be invoked by 
the title. We ſee little more in the character of this 
prince, than what might be zxpected in ſuch an age, 
great temperance and great valour, which generally 
wake up the catalogue of ſavage virtues. However, 
the grandeur of an empire admired by the whole world, 
creates ia us an admiration of the founder, without 
examining bis title, 
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HRA II. 


From the death of Romulus to the death of Numa 
Pompilius, the ſecond king of Rome. 


U. C. Rove was already grown from its ſmall 
38. beginnings into a very formidable late, her 
forces now amounted to forty-ſ1x thouſand foot 

and a thouſand horſe. The kingdom of Alba allo 
fell in by the death of Numitor, fo that it now required 
ſome time to unite fo great a concou:ile of new-made 
ſubjects into an obedience to one governor ; in fad the 
city ſeemed greatly divided in the choice of a ſucceſ- 
ſgr. The Sabines were for having the king cheſen 
from their body, but the Romans could not bear the 
thoughts of advancing a ſtranger to the throne, TI: this 
perplexity the ſcnate undertook to ſupply the place of 
the king, by taking the government, each of them) in 
turn, for five days, and during thar time, enjoying al! 
the honours and all the privileges of royalty. 'Lhis 
new form of government held a year, nor is it known 
whether the ſenate intended by continuing it, to pre» 
ſerve the ſovereign power among themſelves, or only 
to wait for a proper object of their choice, on whom 
to devolve the regal power, The plebe1ans, however, 
who ſaw that this method of transferring power was 
only multiplying their maſters, inſiſted upon altering 
that mode of government, allowing the ſenate a choice, 
either of nominating a king, or electing annual magiſ- 
trates from among their number. The fenate being 
thus driven to an election, for ſome time debated up- 
on the proper form, till at length it was agreed, that 
the party which elected, ſhould nominate from the body 
of the other, ſo that the new king wou!d have equal 
attachments to both; tothe one as his countrymen, to 
the other as his electors. In conſequence of this, the 
choice being leſt to the Roman part of the ſenate, they 
pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, and their 
choice 
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choice was received with univerſal approbation by the 
reſt of the ſenate and the people. 

Numa Pompilius, who was now about forty, had 
long been eminen: for his piety, his juſtice, moderation, 
and exemplary life, He was ſkilled in all the learning 
and philuſophy of the Sabines, and lived at home at 
Cures, contented with a private fortune, unamb'cious 
of higher honours, It was not therefore withoat re- 
luctance that he accepted the dignity that was confer— 
red upon him, he for ſome time continued obſtinately 
to refuſe it, but at length, at the requeſt of his father, 
and the perſuaſions of the ambaſſadors who were ſent 
to him from Rome, he conſented to accept of the king- 
dom, and his acceptance produced ſuch joy, that 
the people ſeemed not io inuch to receive a king as a 
kingdom. 

The Romans were fond of thinking that providence 
nduſtrioufly adapted the various diſpoſitions of their 
king to the different necethties of ti e people, and indeed 
in the preſent inſtance they were not much miſtaken, 
No monarch could be more proper for them than Nu— 
ma. at a conjuncture when the government was com- 
poſed of various petty ſtates lately ſubdued, and but ill 
united among each other : they wanted a maſter who 
could by his laws and precepts ſoiten their fierce diſ- 
poſitions, and by his example induce them to a love of 
religion, and every milder virtue. Under Numa, there- 
fore, the people became more ſubmiſſive and ſocial; 
but what gave them ſtill greater force, if conſidered in 
the light of conquerors, was the ſpirit of religion which 
he implanted amongſt them, This continued to ope— 
rate through a long ſucceſſion of ages, for what could 
reſiſt the greateſt valour, when impelled by the molt 
profound ſuperſtition, 

In the reign of Numa, therefore, we are to look only 
for the paciic virtues, as his whole time was ſpent in 
inſpiring his ſubjects with a love of piety, and a vene- 
ration for the Gods. He built many new temples, he 
inſtituted feaſts, and the ſanGity of his life gave him 
credit enough to perſuade his people, that he had a 
particular correſpondence with the goddeſs Egeria. By 

her 
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her advice he built the temple of Janus, which was to 
be ſhut in time of peace, and open in war; he ordain- 
ed veſtal virgins, who being four in number, had very 
great privileges allowed them, ſuch as of being preced- 


ed by the faſces or enſigns of royal power, and of par- 


doning malefaQors in caſe of an accideptal meeting: 
he inſtituted pontiffs, and enrolled himſelf among the 
number: he biought up the orders of the Salian and 
Fecial prieſthood, the one to preſerve the ſacred 
ſhields called ancilia, which he pretended had dropt 
down from heaven, and which, while remaining in 
Rome, the city could never be taken; the other to 
judge of the equity of war, and to proclaim it with 
great ceremony. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided 
thoſe lands which Konulus had gained in war, among 
the poorer part of the people; he abated the rigour 
of the laws, which his predeceflor had inſtituted, with 
regard to parents and children, making it unlawful for 
a father to lei] his ſon after marriage, beczuſe he 
thought it unjuſt, that a woman who bed married a 
freeman ſhould be conſtrained to live with a ſlave; he 
regulated alſo the kalendar, and aboliſhed the diftinc- 
tion between Romans and Sabines, by dividing the 
people according to their ſeveral trades, and compell- 
ing them to live together, Thus having lived to the 
age of more than fourſcore years, and having reigned 
forty-three in profound peace, he died, ordering his 
body to be buried in a ſtone cofhn, contrary to the 
cuſtom of the times, and his books of ceremonies, 
which conſiſted of twelve in Latin and as many in 
Greek, to be buried by his fide in another. I heſe 
were taken up about four hundred years after, and 
becauſe it was thought impious to communicate the 
myſteries they contained to ihe public, they were burnt 
by order of the ſenate, which perhaps was willing to 
hide the futility of the work by this extracrdinary re- 
yerence for the contents. 
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| From the death of Numa to the death of Tullus Hoſe 


| tilius, the third king of Rome, 


4 | 
: [ Ipod the death of Numa, the government. U. C. 


once more devolved upon the ſenate, and con- 82. 
7 tinued with them till the people elected Tullus 


Holtiſius for their king, which choice had alſo the 


2 concurrence of the other part of the conſtitution, This 


monarch, who was grandſon to a noble Roman, who 


bad formerly ſignalized himſelf againſt the Sabines, 


was every way unlike his predeceſſor, being entirely 


© devated to war, and more fond of enterpriſe, than even 


the founder of the empire himſelf had been; ſo that 
be only ſought a pretext for leading his forces to the 
field. 

The Albans were the firſt people who gave him an 
opportunity of indulging his favourite inclinations, 


Iwo neighbouring ſtates, both eager for war, and both 


PR" 


in ſome meaſure ſubſiſting by plunder, can never want 
a pretext to colour the violence of a firſt aggreſſion, A 
few Roman ſhepherds had, it ſeems, committed an in- 
road upon the territories of Alba: a number of Alban 
1 ſhepherds had made repriſals upon them; ambaſſadors 
were ſent from either ſtate, complaining of the injury; 
no redreſs was given, and a formal war was declared 
on both ſides, which neither however would bear the 
blame of having firſt given riſe to. There were in— 
deed mavy reaſons for making theſe two flates unwill- 


ing io come to an open rupture; they were deſcended 
7 f-om the {ame original, and the ties of conſanguinity 
I ſtill held many of them united. "There were alſo ſoine 


1 neighbouring ſtates enemies to both, that only ſought 
an opportunity of falling upon either, It was with 


# theſe diſpoſitions, that after ſowe warlike ſtratagems on 
either fide, the Roman and Alban forces met, about 
tive miles from Rome, prepared to decide the fate of 
their reſpectiye kingdoms, for almoſt every battle in 


theſe 
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theſe barbarous times was deciſive. "The two armies 
were for ſome time drawn out in array, awaiting the 
ſignal to begin, both chiding the length of that dread- 
ful ſuſpence which kept them from death or victory, 
But an unexpected propoſal from the Alban general put 
a (top to the onſet, for ſtepping in between both armies, 
he offered the Romans the choice of deciding the dif. 
pute by ſingle combat; adding, that the fide whoſe 
champion was overcome ſhould ſubmit to the conque- 
ror, A propoſal like this ſuited the impetuous tem- 
= of the Roman king, and was embraced with joy 

y his ſubjects, each of which hoped, that he himſelf 
ſhould be choſen to fight the cauſe of his country. 
Many valiant men offered themſelves, but could not 
be accepted to the excluſion of others, till, at laſt, in 
this incertitude of choice, chance ſuggeſted a remedy, 
There were at that time three twin brothers in each ar- 
my, thoſe of the Romans were called Horatii, and 
thoſe of the Albans Curiatii, all fix remarkaole for their 
courage, ſtrength and activity, and to theſe it was re- 
ſolved to commit the management of the combat, When 
the previous ceremony of oaths and proteſtations, 
binding the army of the vanquiſhed party io ſubmit to 


that of the victorious, was over, the combatants were 


led forth amidſt the encouragements, the prayers, and 


the ſhouts of their country. hey were warned of 
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rr 


the greataeſs of the cauſe; they were reminded of their 


former achievements; they were admoniſhed, that 
their fathers, their countrymen, and gods were ſpecta- 


tors of their behaviour. At length, warmed with the | 


importance of the trial, the champions on each fide 
met in combat together, and totally regardleſs of their 
own ſafety, each only ſought the deſtruction of his op- 
ponent Ihe ſpectators, in horrid ſilence, tiembled at 


every blow, and wiſhed to ſhare the danger, till at length 


fortune ſeemed to decide the glory of the field. Victor 
that had hitherto been doubtful, appeared tro declare 
againſt che Romans; they beheld two of their champions 
lying dead upon the plain, and the three Curiatii, who 
were wounded, flowly endeavouring to purſue the 
ſurvivor, who ſcemed by flight to beg for mercy. At 
this 
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this, the Alban army, unable to ſuppreſs their joy, 
raiſed a loud acclamation, while the Romans inwardly 
curſed and repined at the cowardice of him whom they 
ſaw in circumſtances of ſuch baſeneſs. Soon however 
they began to alter their ſertiments, when they per- 
ceived that his flight was only pretended, in order to 
ſeparate his antagoniſts, whom he was unable to oppoſe 
united; for quickly after ſtopping his courſe, and 
turning upon him who followed moſt cloſely behind, he 
laid him dead at his feet: the ſecond brother, who 
came on to aſſiſt him who was fallen, only ſhared the 
ſame fate; and now there remained but the laſt Cu- 
riatius to conquer, who farigued and quite diſabled 
with his wounds, flowly came up to offer an eaſy vie- 
tory. He was killed almoſt unrefiſting, while the con- 
queror, exclaiming, offered him as a victim to the ſu- 
periority of the Romans, whom now the Alban army 
conſented to obey, 

A viQory ſo great, and attended with ſuch ſignal ef- 
fects, deſerved every honour that Rome could beſtow 
but as if none of the virtues of that age were to be 
without alloy, the very hand that in the morning was 
exerted to ſave his country, was before night embrued 
in the blood of a filter, For returning triumphant 
from the field, it raiſed his indignation to behold her 
bathed in tears, and lamenting the Joſs of her lover, 
one of the Curiatii, to whom ſhe was betrothed But 
when, upon ſeeing the veſt which ſhe had made for 
her lover, among the number of his ſpoils, and begin- 
ning to upbraid him, it provoked him beyond the 
power of ſufferance, ſo xhat he flew her in a rage. — 
This action greatly dfpleaſed the ſenate, and drew 
on the condemnatiph of the magiſtrates, but he was 
pardoned bycmxKing his appeal to the people. 

Things b ing in this poſtute, Hoſtilius re ſolved to 
avail himtelf ef the late victory, by confirming the ſub- 
miſſion of Alba, and taking the proper ſteps to quell 
the inſolence of. the inhabitants of Pidena and Veii, 
who had been making preparations to ſhake off their 
ſubjection. His deſigns were crowned with ſucceſs in 
both. A victory over the latter reſtrained their at- 

tempta 
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attempts for ſome time; and as to the former, having 
convicted Metius Suffetius, their general, of treaſon, 
he cauſed him to be torn to pieces by horſes ; and {hill 
more, to give no ground for future revolts, he viter- 
ly demoliſhed the city of Alba, and tranſplanted the 
inhabitants to Rome, many of whom he admitted 
into the Senate. - 

After theſe ſucceſſes, he turned his arms againſt the 
Sabines, over whom he gained a ſignal victory by 
means of his caval:y, whom the enemy were incapable 
of withſtanding "Thus every new war, which depo» 
pulates other ſtates, ſeems but to add ſtrength and 
numbers to that cf Rome It was perhaps from a 
conſciouſneſs, that a ſtate of war was the beſt for his 
people, that the king entered into one with the Latin, 
which however was managed but ſlowly on both ſides, 
no battle being fought, nor town taken except Me- 
dallia, which had formerly been obliged to accept a 
Roman colony, and was now permitted to be plun- 
dered, as an example to prevent the like defection in 
others, This war laſted almoſt the reſt of his reign, 
the latter part of which was clouded with terrors from 
pretended prodigtes, while, at the ſame time, the king 
ſaw his people afl:iRed with a real famine, which it 
was not in his power to relieve. He died, after a 
reign of thirty two years, ſome ſay by lightning, with 
his whole family, others, with more probability, by 
treaſon, | 


C H A P, V. 


From the death of Tullus Hoſtilius to the death of 
Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome. 


V. C. Aerts an interregnum, as in the former 
115. cafe, Ancus Martius, the grandſon of Numa, 

was elected king by the people, and the 

choice afterwards was confirmed by the ſenate. As 
this monarch was a lineal deſcendant from Numa, ſo 


he ſeemed to make him the great object of his imita- 


tion 
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tion. Indeed he was by nature incapable of making any 
great figure in the war, as he took his name of Ancus 
from the crookedneſs of one of his arms, which he 
was incapable of extending : however he made up this 
defect by the moſt diligent application to all the arts 


of peace. Heinſtituted the ſacred ceremonies which 
| were to precede a declaration of war; he endeavoured 
to perſuade the people, that the calamities which late- 


ly befel them and his predeceſſor, were owing to a 
neglect of the gods; he took every occaſion to adviſe 


bis ſubjects to return to the arts of agriculture, and lay 


aſide the leſs uſeful ſtratagems of war, 


Theſe inſtitutions and precepts were conſidered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than of wiſdom. The Latins therefore began to make 
incurſions upon his territories, and by their outrages, 


in ſome meaſure, forced him into a war. In this how- 


ever he ſtill kept up to his character, and previouſly 
ſent an herald, who, in a peculiar dreſs, and with a 
javelin, headed with iron in his hand, went to the 
confines of the enemy, ſolemnly proclaimed war, and 
then flung his weapon into their territories. with all 


the force he was able. The ſucceſs of this war was equal 


to its juſtice; Ancus conquered the Latins, deſtroyed 


their cities, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and 
encreaſedits territories by the addition of part of theirs, 


He quelled alſo an inſurrection of the Veii, the Fide- 


| nates, and the Volſci, and over the Sabines he ob- 


tained a ſecond triumph. 
But his victories over the ene ny were by no means 


comparable to his works at home, in raiſing temples, 


fortifying the city, making a priſon for malefactors, and 


building a ſea port to the mouth of the Tiber, called 


Oſtia, by which he ſecured to his ſubjects the trade of 


that river, and that of the ſalt pits adjacent. Nor was 
he leſs careful in encouraging ſtrangers te come and 


ſettle with him: the privileges which they obtained, 
and the juſtice which was adminiſtered by him to all, 
brought numbers of the moſt creditable perſons fiom 
different parts of Italy, who not only increaſed the 
riches of his ſubjeQs, but alſo tended ſtill more to ci- 
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vilize them, Among others of this quality was Ln- 
cumon, who afterwards took the name of Lucius, and 
became his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, by the name of 
Lucius Tarquirius. This ſtranger, who was a perſon 
of great accompliſhments as well as of large poſſoſſions, 
was very honourab:y treated by Ancus, who probably 
was the more prejudiced in his favour, by an offer 
Tarquinius had made him of all his fortuue for public 
uſes, He was accordingly elected into the ſenate, 
and appointed guardian to the two ſons of Ancus, who, 
having enriched his ſubjects, and beautified the city, 
died, after reigning twenty-four years, 


CHAT: VE 


From the death of Ancus Martius to the death of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, the fifth king of Rome. 


9. . Lucros Tarquinius Priſcus, whoſe ori- 
138, pinal name, as has been already obſerved, was 
Lucumon, and who was appointed guardian to 

the ſons of the lare king, took the ſurname of Tar- 
quinius from the city Farquinia, from whence he laſt 


came. His father was a merchant of Corinth, wo 


acquired conſiderable wealth by trade, and had ſettled 
in ſialy upon account of ſome troubles at home. His 
ſon Lucumon, who inherited his fortune, married a 
woman of family in the city of Tarquinia, and as his 
birth, profeſſion and country were contemptible to the 
nobles of the place, by his wife's perſuaſions he came 
to ſettle at Rome, where merit only made diſtinction. 
On his way thither, ſay the hiſtorians, as he approach- 
ed the city gate, an cagle ſtooping from above took off 
his hat, and flying round his chariot for ſome time, with 
much noiſe, put it on again. This, his wife Tanaquil, 
who it ſeems was ſkilled in augury, interpreted as a 
preſage, that he ſhon'!d one day wear the crown, and 
perhaps it was this which firſt fired his ambition to pur- 
ſue it: accordingly, being poſſeſſed of great riches, all 
his actions and expences ſeemed to aim at popularity. 
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His kind addreſs, his frequent invitations and his 
many benefits, gained the eſteem and admiration of 


a ſimple people, who were yet unſkilled in the arts of 


| intrigues and never conſidered the views with which 


| thoſe favouts were beſtowed, 

Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as uſual, de- 
volving upon the ſenate, Tarquin uſed all the arts in 
his power to ſet aſide the children of the late king, and 
to get himſe f elected in their ſtead. In order to this, 
upon the day appointed for election, he contrived to 
have them ſeat out of the city, and in a ſet ſpeech to 


the people, in which he urged his friendſhip for them, 


the fortune he had ſpent among them, and his know- 


lledge of their government, he offered himſelf for their 
king. As there was nothing in this harangue that could 


be conteſted, it had the defired effect, and the people 
with one conſent, eleted him as their ſovereign, 
A kingdom thus got by intrigue was r.otwithſtanding 


in order to recompence his friends, he added an hun- 


dred members more to the ſenate, which made them, 
in all, three hundred, He likewiſe encreaſed the num- 
ber of veſtal virgins from four to ſeven, and laid the 


! firſt foundations of an amphitheatre for the combat of 


| 
| 
| 
1 poverned with equity In the beginning of his reign, 
| 
| 


men and beaſts, which were afterwards carried to an 


horrid exceſs. he firlt ſhews however, were only 


> horſe racing and boxing, in which men, hired for that 


purpoſe from Etruria, fought with gauntlets for a 
ptize : how different theſe trom combars of a later age, 
in which two thouſard pladiators were ſeen at once 
expiring or dead upon the itage ! 

His peaceful ſtudies, however, were ſoon interrupted 


by the inroads of his reſtleſs ne:ghbours, particularly 


the Lating, over whom he triumyuhecd, and whom he 
| forced to beg a peace. He then turned his arms againſt 
the Sabines, who had once more riſen up againſt Rome, 
and had paſſed over the river ['yber, upon a bridge, in 
order to plunder the Roman territories, and if poſſible, 
to ſack the city. Tarquin, however, ſoon came up to 
them on the banks of the river, and gave directions to 


1 fet fire to a large heap of wood that lay by its ſide, 


and 
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and then threw it in; the burning wood floating down 
the ſtream, ſet fire to the enemies” bridge, and inter- 
cepted their retreat, Nor did he permit them to take 
meaſures for oppoſing him, but attacking them with 
vigour routed their army, ſo that many, who eſcaped 
the ſword, were drowned in attempting to croſs over, 
while their bodies and armour, floating down to Rome, 
brought news of the victory, even before the meſlen- 
gers could artive. 

Tarquin, reſolving not to give them time to recover 
from this defeat, followed them into their own county, 
where by another victory he obliged them to ſue for 
peace, which however they did not obtain, but at the 
expence of a conſiderable part of their territories, and 
of Collatia, a large city, five miles eaſt of Rome. 
Theſe conqueſts were followed by ſeveral advantages 
over the Latin*s, from whom he took many towas, 
without gaining any deciſive victory. 

Tarquin, having thus forced his enemies into ſub- 
miſſin, was reſolved not to let his ſubjects corrupt in 
indolence, but undertook ſeveral public works for the 
convenience and embelliſhment of the city. He ſur. 
rounded it with ſtronger and larger walls; he adorned 
the forum or market-place with porticoes ; he made 
many ſewers to drain the city, ſome of which excite 
the admiration of travellers to this very day. He im- 
proved the amphitheatre which his predeceſſor had be- 
gun, and laid the foundation of the capitol, which 
however he did not live to finiſh. 

In his time alſo the augurs came into a great encreaſe 
of reputation, and he found it his intereſt to promote 
the ſuperſtition of the people, as this was in fact but to 
encreaſe their obedience, Tanaquil his wife was a 
great pretender to this art, but Accius Nevius was the 
moſt celebrated adept of the kind, that was ever known 
in Rome. Upon a ceitain occahon, Tarquin being 


ſenſible of his want of cavalry, had ſome intentions of 


adding three new companies of knights to thoſe three 
that had been formerly inſtituted by Romulus, but 
he was reſtrained by the augur, who declared, that it 
was forbidden by the gods, to alter any of the inſtituti- 
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ons of their founder, The king, as the hiſtorians ſay, 
being in a violent paſhon, upon this reſolved to try the 
avgur's ſkill, and aſked him, whether what he was 
then pondering in his mind could be 2feAed., Nævius. 
having examined his auguries, boldly affirmed that ir 
might : why then, cries the king, with an inſulting 
{mile, I had thoughts of cutting this whettone with a 
razor, Cut boldly, replied the augur; and the king 
cut it through accordingly. Thenceforward nothing 
was undertaken in Rome without conſulting the au— 
gurs, and obtaining their advice and approbation. No 
aſſembly was diſmiſſed; nor army levied; no battle 
fought, nor peace reſtored, without conſulting the 
chirping and the flight of birds, which, as it may be 
ſuppoſed, the augurs made to ſpeak whatever language 
they pleaſed, 

Tarquin was not content with a kingdom, without 
alſo the enſigns of royalty ; in imiation of the LyJian 
kings, he aſſumed a crown of gold, and ivory throne, 
a ſceptre with an eagle on the top, 2041 robs of ple. 
It was perhaps the ipſendor of thele royalties that firft 
raiſed the envy of the late king's fors, who had now 
for above thirty {even years quieily {ſubmitted to nis 99. 
vernment. His deſign allo of adupung Servius Hullius, 
his ſon in law, for his ſucceſſor, might have -contri- 
buted to enflame their reſentment. Whatever was the 
cauſe of their tardy vengeance, they reſolved t de troy 
him, and at laſt found mans to effect their pu ri.ole, by 
hiring two ruſhans, who, upon pretence o juſtice, de- 
manding to ſpeak with the ktiong, ſtruck him dead in 
his palace with the blow of an axe. The lito« how. 
ever, who waited upon the perſon of the King, ſeized 
the murderers, who were attenipting to eſcape ; they 
were put to death, but the ſons of Angus, who were 
the inſtigators, found iafery by flight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinius, furcamed Pride, to 
diſtinguiſh him from one of his ſucceſſors of the £,n.;8 
name, aged fifty fix ycars, of which he had rcioned 
thir:y-eight. By having been of GreekextraRion, he, 
in ſome manner, introduced part of the polite arts of 
that country among his ſuhjects, and though the Ro- 
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mans were as yet very far from being civilized, yer 
they certainly were much more ſo than any of the bar- 
barous nations round them. 


CHAP. VII. 


From the death of Tarquinius Priſcus to the death of 
Setvius Tullius, the ſixtk king of Rome. 


93. } HE report of the murder of Tarquin 
176. filled all his ſubjeQs with complaint and indig- 
nation, while the citizens ran from every quar- 

ter to the palace, to learn the truth of the account, or 
to take vengeance on the aſſaſſins. In this tumult, 
Taraquil, widow of the late king, conſidering the 
danger ſhe muſt incur, in caſe the conſpirators ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown, and defirous of having her ſon- 
in-law for his ſucceſſor, with great art diſſembled her 
ſorrow and the king's death. She aſſured the people, 
from one of the windows of the palace, that he was 


not killed but ſtunned by the blow; that he would 


ſhortly recover, and that in the mean time, he had 
deputed his power to Servius Tullius, his ſon-in-Jaw. 
Servius accordingly, as it had been agreed upon be- 
tween them, iſſued from the palace, adorned with the 
enſigns of royalty, and preceded by his lictors, went 
to diſpatch ſome affairs that related to the public ſafe- 
ty; ſtill pretending, that he took all his inſtructions 
from the king, This ſcene of difſimulation continued 
for ſome days, till he had made his party good 
among the nobles, when the death of Tarquin being 
publicly aſcertained, Servius came to the crown, 
ſolely at the ſenate's appointment, and without at- 
tempting to gain the ſuffrages of the people. 

Servius was the ſon of a bond woman, who had been 


taken at the ſacking of a town belonging to the La- 


tins, and was born whilſt his mother was yet a flave, 
While yet ar infant in his cradle, a lambent flame is 
ſaid to have played round his head, which Tanaqui! 
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7 converted into an omen of his future greatneſs, Im- 


preſt with this opinion, ſhe gave him the beſt educati- 
on of the times, and ſoon after raiſed to the honour of 
being her ſon-in-law, and appointed him; when the 
king grew old, to the management of affairs borh of a 
domeſtic and foreign nature. His conduct in this (ta- 
tion gained him the good-will of the people, and what 
he valued till more, the eſteem of the ſcnate. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief object 
of his reign was to encreaſe the power of the ſenate, 
by depreſſing that of the people; an enterprize attend- 
ed with extreme difficulty and danger, To compaſs his 
intention, he was to work by {tratagem, and by ſeem- 
ing to ſtudy their intereſt, bring about a meaſure that 
ſhould effectually deſtroy their authority. Ihe Roman 
citizens had hitherto been taxed ſingly, and cach paid 
an equal ſhare to the neceſſities of the ſtate; this me- 
thod of, contributing to the public. exigencies he pre- 
tended to confider as extremely unjuſt, and propoſed 
one of a more equitable kind, by which every citizen 
ſhould be only taxed according to his fortune, The po 
pulace, who were unable to ſee into his deſigns, received 
his project with the loudeſt applauſe, and conferred 
upon him a full power of ſettling the taxes as he $ovid 
think proper. To begin therefore, he ordered an exat 
enumeration to be made of the citizens of Rome, their 
child:en and ſervants, and alſo a juſt valuation of their 
eflates and ſubſtance. "Their numbers were found to 
amount to above fourſcore thouſand men capable of 
bearing arms, a vaſt encreaſe fince the time of Romu- 
lus. Theſc he divided into ſix claſſes, in the firit of 
which he compriſed the body of the ſenate, the patti— 
cians, and ail thoſe whoſe fortunes were above cleven 
hundred thouſand affes, or about three hundred and 
ſixty pounds of our money, at that time no contempti— 
ble fortune in Rome. This claſs he divided into. font— 
ſcore centuries or companies, one half of which, being 
compoled of the moſt aged and teſpectable perſons, were 
to remain at home for the defence of the city; the ger 
half compoſed of the youthful and vigorous, were to 
follow the general, and to march into the fi-!14, heir 
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arms were, a javelin, a ſpear, and a ſword ; their ar- 
mour, a helmet, a cuiraſs, and cuiſhes of braſs, In this 
claſs alſo were compriſed the knights or horſemen, 
which conſiſted of eightæen centuries, with two more of 
the machiniſts who followed the camp The ſecond 
claſs, which conſiſted but of twenty two centuries or 
companies, was compoſed of thoſe who weite worth 
above ſeventy-five thouſand aſſes, theſe were accoutred 
in the ſame manner with the firſt claſs, only inſtead of 
a ſhield, they carried a target. The third claſs conf ſled 
of twenty centuries, and was compoſed of ſuch as were 
worth fifty thouſand aſſes. The fourth claſs conſiſted 
of a ſimilar number of centuries, and was compoſed of 
ſach as were worth twenty-five thouſand aſſes. In the 
fifth claſs were thirty centuries, and the qualification 
was eleven thouſand afſes, theſe were chiefly employed 
as lingers and irregulars in the army. In the laſt claſs 
there was but one century, and it ſeemed conſideted as 
no advantage to the ſlate, except by breeding children, 
that might one day be uſeful; Theſe paid no taxes, 
and were diſpenſed with from going to war. In all 


theſe claſſes, as in the firſt, a part conſiſting of the old 


men, were ordained to remain at home for the defence 
of the city, and the more youthful to fight abroad in 
their armies, Thus the whole number of the citizens 
were divided into a hundred and ninety-three centu- 
ries cach commanded by a centurion diſtinguiſhed by 
his valour and experience, 

The citizens being in his manner ranked, they were 
next to be taxed, but not as formerly, equally and one 
by one, but by centuries, each century being obliged 
to ſapply an equal ſhare to the exigencies of govern- 
ment. By theſe means, as the people were extremely 
numerous in the centuries of the inferior claſſes, their 
quota of the tax was proportionably fmall. It cannot 
be doubted but this partial exemption from taxes was 
greatly pleaſing to the populace, but they little conh- 
dered that they were to purchaſe it at the expence of 
their former power For it was but reaſonable, that as 
the ſenators and the rich furniſhed molt tothe neceſſities 
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of the ſtate, they ſhould alſo have a proportionable in- 
fluence in managing its concerns, Accordingly, as 
they paid their taxes by centuries, he in{tituted, that 
they ſhould give their votes in all public tranſactions, 
by centuries allo, in former deliberations each citi- 
zen gave his ſuffrage ſingly, and the numbers of the 
pour always Carried it againit the power of the rich; 
but by the regulations of Servias, the ſenate conſiſting 
of a greater number of centuries than all the other 
claſſes put together, now entire)y out- weighed them in 
every contention, Theplebeians in this manner were 
left but the ſhadow of authority, with which however, 
for ſome ages they ſeemed ſuthciently contented, until 
the encrealing luxury of the times taught one ſide the 
abuſe of power, and the other, a pride that dildained 
ſubordination. 

In order to aſcertain the encreafe or decay of his 
ſubjects and their fortunes, he in{tituted another te gu- 
lation which he called a luſtrum. By this al} the cui- 
zens were to aſſemble in the Campus Man tius, in com- 
plete armour, and in their reſpective claſſes, once in 
five years, and there to give an exact account cf their 
familics and fortune. He permitted flaves alſo to be 
ſet free by their maſters, and cauſed ſuch is were thus 
manumined, to be diſtributed among the lower claſſes 
of the city 

Vie king avipg enjoyed a long reign, thus ſpent 
in ſettling de domeſtic policy of the ſtate, (and alſo 
not unaucutive to fo eign concerns, for he overthrew 
the Etrurtans in many battles, and triumphed over 
them three ſeveral times,) conceived reaſonable hopes 
of concluding it with tranquillity and eaſe, Servius 
had even thoughts of laying down his power, and hay» 
ing formed the kingdom into a republic, to retire into 
obicurity ; but fo generous a deſign was fruſtrated ere 
it could be put into execution. 

In the beginning of his reign, to ſecure his throne by 
every precaution, he had married his two daughters to 
the two grandſons of Latquin; and, as he knew that 
the women were of oppolite diſpoſitions, as well as 
their intended huſbands, he reſolyed to croſs their tem- 
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pers, by giving each to him of a contrary turn of tem- 
per; her that was meek and gentle, to him that was 
bold and furious; her that was ungovernable and proud, 
to him that was remaikable for a contrary character 
by this he ſuppoſed, that each would correct the failings 
of the other, and that the mixture would be productive 
only of concord. The event however proved other- | 
wile, Lucius, his haughty ſon-in-Jaw, ſoon grew dil- | 


pleaſed with the meekneſs of his conſort, and placed 


his whole affections upon Tullia, his brother's wife, 
who anſwered his paſſion with ſympathetic ardour, 
As their wiſhes were ungovernable, they ſoon reſolved 
10 break through every reſtraint that offered to prevent 
their union; both undertook to murder their conſorts, 
which they effected, and were accordingly ſoon after 
married together. A firſt crime ever produces a ſecond; 
from the deſtruction of their conſorts, they proceeded 
to conſpiring that of the king. They began by raiſing 
factions againſt him, ail-ging his illegal title to the 
crown, and Lucius by claiming it as his own, as heir 
to Tarquin. But | ulhus, by his prudepce and great 
moderation, defeated this delve in the outſer, coming 
off with great honour both with the ſenate and people, 
which brought Lucius to a feigned repentance on his 
ſide, and produced a real reconciliation on that of the 
king. Tollia, however, (till continuing to add flame 
to her huſband's ambition, which was already all on 
fire, he continued his intrigues among the {znate, at- 
taching the old to him by putting them in mind of their 
obligations to his family; the young, by gifis for the 
preſent, and promiſes of much greater things upon his 
coming to the crown. At length, when he found them 
ripe for ſeconding his views, he entered the ſenate- 
houſe, adorned with all the enfigns of royalty, and 
placing himfeif upen the throne, began to harangue 
them upon the obſcurity of the king's birth, and the 
injuſtice of his title While he was yet ſpeaking, Ser- 
vius entered, attended by a few followers, and ſeeing 
his throne thus rudely invaded, offered to puſh the 
uſurper from his ſeat; but Tarquin, being in the vigour 
of youth, threw the old man dowa the ſteps which led 

to 
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to the throne, and ſome of his adherents, being in— 
ſtructed for that purpole, followed the king, as he was 
fzebly attempting to get ts the palace, and diſpatched 
him, throwing his body ai! mangled and bleeding, as a 
pablic ſpectacle, into the (tre:,*, Jn the mean time, 
Tollia burning with impatience for the event, was in- 
formed of what her huſband had done, and, teſolviug to 
be among the firſt who ſhould ſalute him as monaich, 
ordered her chariot to drive to the ſenate-houſe, where 
her ſavage joy ſeemed io diſguſt every beholder. Upon 
ker return, when her charioteer approached the place 
where the old king's, her father's, body lay expoſed 
and bloody, the man all amazed at the inhuman ſpec- 
tacle, and not willing to trample upon it with his 
horſes' feet, offered to turn another way, but this only 
ſeryed to encreaſe the fierceneſs of her anger, ſhe 
threw the footitool at his head, and ordered him to 
drive over it without deviation. 

This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of 
eminent juſtice and moderation, after an uſeful and 
proſperous reign of forty-four years. Though the 
dominions of Rome had been but little encreaſed by 
him, yet they acquired a ſtability under his govern» 
ment, which far exceeded the tranſient ſplendor of an 
extenſive but haſty conqueſt. 


HAP. VII. 


From the death of Servius Tullius to the baniſhment 
of Tarquinius Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt king 
of Rome. 


Lucius Tarquinius afterwards called U. C. 
Superbus, or the proud, having placed himſelf 220. 
upon the throne in conſequence of his violent 

attempt, was reſolved to ſupport his dignity with the 
ſame violence with which it was acquired, Regard- 
leſs of the ſenate or the people's approbation, he ſeem- 
ed to claim the crown by an hereditary right, and re- 
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fuſed the late king's body inhumation, under pretence 
of being an uſurper. All the good part of mankind, 
however, looked upon his acceſſion with deteſtation 
and horror, and this act of inefficient cruelty only 
ſerved to confirm their hatred, Conſcious of this, he 
ordered all ſuch as he ſuſpected of having been at- 
tached to Servius, to be put to death, and fearing the 
natural conſequences of his tyranny, encrealed the 
guard round his perſon, 

His chief policy ſeems to have been to keep the peo. 
ple always employed either in wars or public works, 
by nich means he diverted their attention from this 
ur.lawful method of coming to the crown, With this 
view, he firſt marched againſt the Sabines, who refuſed 
to pay him obedience, and ſoon reduced them to ſub- 
mimon. He next began war with the Volſci, which 
continued for ſome ages after, and from theſe he took 
Sveſſa Pometia, a conſiderable town about twenty-ſix 
miles eaſt of Rome, Ihe city of Gabii gave him 
much more trouble, for having attempted with ſome 
loſs to beſiege it, he was obliged to direct his efforts by 
firatagem, contrary to the uſual practice of the Romans, 
He cauſed his ſon Sextus to counterfeit deſertion, upon 
pretence of barbatous uſage from his father, and to 
ſeek refuge among the inhabitants of the place, 'T here, 
by artful complaints and ſtudied Jamentations, he ſo 
prevailed upon the pity of the people, as to be choſen 
their governor, and ſoon after general of their army. 
He at firſt, in every engagement, appeared ſucceſsful, 
till, at length, finding himſelf entirely poſſeſſed of the 
confidence cf the fate, he ſent a truſty meſſenger 
to his father for inſtructions. Tarquin made no other 
anſwer, than taking the meſſenger into the garden, and 
cutting down before him the talleſt poppies. Sextus 
readily underſtood the meaning of this reply, and, one 
by one, found means of dettroying or removing the 
princ pal men of rhe city, ſtill taking care to confiſcate 
their effects among the people. The charms of this di- 
vidend kept the giddy populace blind to their approach» 
ing ruin, till they found themlelves at laſt without 
counſellor or head, and in the end fell under the power 
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of Tarquin, without even ſtriking a blow, After this, 
he made a league with the Aqui, and renewed that 
with the Etturlans. | 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took 
care not to fuffer the people to continue in idleneſs at 
home; he undertook to build the capitol, the founda - 
tion of which had been laid in a former reign, and an 
extraordinary event contributed to haſten the execution 
of his deſign, A woman, ia {trange attire, made her 
appearance at Rome, and came to the king offering to 
ſeil nine books, which ſhe ſaid were of her own com- 
poling. Not knowiag the abilities of the ſeller, and 
that ſhe was in fact one of the celebrated ſybils, whole 
prophecies were never found to fail, 'Tarquin refuſe to 
buy them. Upon this the departed, and burning three 
ef her books, again demanded the ſame price tor the 
fix remaining; being deſpiſed as an impoſtor ſhe again 
departed, and burning three more, returned with thoſe 
remaining, (till aſking the ſame as at firſt. Parquin 
ſurprized gt the inconſiſtency of her behaviour, coo- 
ſalted the augurs, to adviſe him what to do. "Theſe 
much blamed him for not buying the nine, and com- 
manded him to buy the three remaining, at whatſoever 
price ſhe ſhould demand. ] he woman, lays the hiſto- 
rian, after thus ſelling and delivering the thiee prophe- 
tic volumes, and adviſing him to have a ſpecial atten- 
tion to what thePcontained, vaniſhed irom before him, 
and was never after ſeen. Upon zhis he chote proper 
perſons to keep them, who, though but two at firſt, 
were afterwards encreaſed to fifteen, under the name 
of quindecimviri. They were put into a {tone cheit, 
and a vault in the newly deſigned building was thought 
the propeteſt place to keep them in lafety ; ſo that 
the work went on with great vigour, and as omens 
and prodigies were frequent in this ignorant age, in 
digging the foundations, a man's head, named | ojus, 
was found, which, though he was many years dead, 
ſtill bled afreſh, as if he had been but newly ſlain, 
This gave the building the name of capitol (caput 
Toli), It was two hundred feet long, two hundred 
high, and almoſt as many broad, dedicated to Jupiter 
e in 
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;n chief, but containing two temples more, under the 
ſame roof, dedicated to Juno and Minerva. A ſtruc— 
tur? ſo magnificent was in ſome meaſure an indication 
of the increaſe of arts in Rome, not leſs than of the 
picty of the people, 

However, the time now began to approach, in which 
the people were to be freed from a tyrant, who, day 
after day, made new victims among them. Having 
been now for four years together employed in building 
the capitol, they began at laſt to wiſh for ſomething 
new to engage them, wherefore Tarquin, to fatisfy 
their wiſhes, proclaimed war againſt the Rutuli, upon 
a frivolous pretence of their having entertained ſome 
maletators whom he had baniſhed, and inveſted their 
chief city Ardea, which lay about ſixteen miles from 
Rome. While the army was encamped before this place, 
the king's ſon gextus, with Cullatinus, a noble Roman, 
and ſome others, fat in a tent drinking together; the 
diſcourie happeoed to turn upon the beauty and virtue 
of their wives, each man praiſing his own, Collatinus 
offered to decide the diſpute by putting it to an imme- 
diate trial, whole wife ſhould be found poſſeſt of the 
greateſt beauty, and moſt ſedulouſly employed at that 
very hour, Being heated with wine, the propoſal was 
reliſhed by the whole company, and taking horfe with- 
out delay, they poſted to Rome, though the night was 
ajready pretty faf advanced. Here they found Luctie- 
tia, ine wite of Collatinue, not like the other women 
of the age, ſpending the time in eaſe and luxury, but 
{pinning in the midſt of her maids, and chearfully por- 
tioning out their taſks, Her modeſt beauty, and the 
taſy reception ſhe gave her huſband and his Friends, ſo 
charmed them all, that they unanimouſly gave her the 
preference, and Sextus was ſo much inflamed, that 
nothing but enjoyment could ſatisfy bis paſſion. 

He weot therefore fiom the camp to whit her pri- 
vately a few days after, and received the fame kind 
reception Which he had met with before. As his inten- 
tions were not ſuſpeded, Lucretia fat with him at 
lupper, and ordered a chamber to be got ready for him 
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in the houſe. Midnight was the time in which this 
ruffian thought it ſafelt to put his deſigns in execution. 
Having found means to convey himſelf into her cham- 
ber, he approached her bed-hde with a drawn ſword, 
and rudely laying his havd upon her boſon, threatened 
her with inſtant death if ſhe offered to reſiſt his paſſion, 
Lucretia affrighted out of her fleep, and ſeeing death 
ſo near, was however inexorable to his deſire, till 
being told, that if ſhe would not yield, he would firſt 
kill her, and then laying his own flave dead by her 
ſide, he would report, that he had killed them thus 
in the act of adultery ; the terror of infamy achieved 
what that of death could not obtain; ſhe conſented 
to his deſire, and the next morning he returned to the 
camp exulting in his brutal victory, In the mean 
time, Lucretia deteſting the light, and reſolving not 
to pardon herſelf for the crime of another, ſent for 
her huſband Sollatinus, and for Spurius her father, 
to come to her, as an indelible diſprace- had befallen 
the family. Theſe. inſtantly obeyed the ſummons, 
bringing with them Valerius, a kiaſman of her fa- 
ther's, and Junius Brutus, a reputed idiot, whole fas 
ther Tarquin had murdered, and who had acciden- 
tally met the meſſengers by the way. Their arrival 
only ſerved to encreaſe Lucretia's poignant anguiſh ; 
they found her in a (tate of ſtedfalt deſperation, 
and vainly attempted to give her relief, © No, (faid 
* ſhe) never ſhall I find any thing worth living for 
ein this life, after having loſt my honour, You ſee, 
© my Cotlatinus, a polluted wretch before you, one 
*« whoſe perſon has been the ſpoil of another, but 
* whoſe affections were never eſtranged from you. 
„ Hextyus, under the pretended veil of friendſhip, has 
„this night forced from me that treaſure, which 
„ death only can reſtore; but if you have the hearts 
„of men, rememyuecr to avenge my cauſe, and let 
4 poſterity know, that ſhe who has loſt her virtue, 
© had only death for her beſt confolation.” S0 ſay- 
ing, the drew a poignard from beneath her robe, and 
inſtantly plunging it into her boſom, expired without 
a groan, The whole company remained for ſome 
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time fixed in ſorrow, pity and indignation; Spurius and 
Collatinus at length gave a vent to their grief in tears; 
but Brutus drawing the poignard reeking from Lucre- 
tia's wound, and liſting it up towards heaven, “Be 
« witneſs, ye Gods,” he cried, “ that fromihis moment 
« I proclaim myſelf the avenger of the chaſte Lu- 
« cretia's cauſe: from this moment I profeſs myſelf 
© the enemy of Tarquin and his Juſiful houſe ; from 
« henceforth ſhall this life, while life continues, be 
« employed in oppoſition to tyranny, and for the hap- 
« pineſs and freedom of my much loved country.“ A 
Dew amazement ſeized the hearers, to find him, whom 
they had heretofore conſidered as an 1diot, now ap- 
pearing in his real character, the friend of juſtice, and 
of Rome, He told them that rears and Jamentations 
were unmanly, when vengeance called ſo loud, and 
delivering the poignard to the reſt, impoſed the ſame 
oath upon them, which he himſelf had juſt taken, 
Junius Brutus was the ſon of Marcus Junius a noble 
Roman, who was married to the daughter of L'atrqui— 
mus Priſcus, and for that reaſon, through a motive of 
jealouſy, was put to death by Tarquin the Proud. 
Junius Brutus, the fon, had received an excellent edu- 
cation from his father, and had from nature ſtrong 
ſ:cſe, and an inflexib'e attachment to virtue: but 
perceiving that Tarquin had privily murdered his 
father and his eldeſt brother, he counterfeited himſelf 
a foo!, in order to eſcape the ſame danger, and thence 
obtained the ſurname of Brutus, Tarquin, thinking 
his. foliy real, deſpiſed the man, and having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of his eſtate, kept him as an idiot in his houſe, 
merely with a view of making ſport for his children, 
It happened in a time of threatened danger, that Brutus 
was ſent with Tarquin's two ſons, to conſult the ora- 
cle upon the methods expedient to avert the calamity, 
The ſons were pleaſed with his company, and laughed 
to {ee him offer his ſtaff at the ſhrine of Apollo, which 
however, was a much more valuable prefent to the god, 
than theirs, as it had been made hollow, and then hiled 
with gold. The young men, after executing their fa- 
her's commands, next enquued of the oracle, W of 
tem 
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them ſhould be a king of Rome; to which it was an- 
ſwered that he who ſhould firtt kiſs his mother, ſhould 


gain the kingdom. in conſequence of this, they both 
reſolved to kus their mather at the fame time, and 
thus reign together. Brutus however who dived into 
the real meaning of the oracle, as ſoon as they were 
arrived in Italy pretended accidentally to fall down, 
and kithng the earth, ſaluted her, which ke conſider— 
ed as the general parent of all. From that time, he 
conceived hopes of being the deliverer of his country, 
and chaſing the tyrant Larquin and his whole family 
from Rome. 

Brutus having now the faireſt opportunity of ridding 
his country of a tyrant, that had long harrafied it with 
impunity, procured with all expedition the gates of 
the city to be thut, tili ſuch time as the people would 
be aflembled, and a public decree for 'Parquin's ba- 
niſhment ſhould be attempted. Accordingly, he cauſ- 
ed Lucretia's dead body to be brought out to view, 
and expoſcd in the public forum, while the citizens 
who ran tumujtuouſly from all quarters to lee it, were 
at ſirſt impreſſed with pity, which ſoon after changed 
into rage and ungovernable fury: this was the diſpo- 
ſition which he had ſo often longed for in vain, and 
now therefore inflaming their ardour by a diſplay of 
the horrid tranſaction, and (till more by the glorious 
hopes of future freedom, he obtained a decree of the 
ſenate, that Larquin and his family ſhould be for ever 
baniſhed from Rome, and that it ſhoujd be capital for 
any to plead for, or attempt his future return, Tar— 
quin in the mean time, having heard of theſe commo- 
tions at the camp, flew with the utmoſt expedition to 
Rome, in hopes to quell and puniſh the delinquents 
but finding the gates hut, and the walls filled with 
armed men, he prepared to return, filled with indigna— 
tion, to the camp: but Brutus had taken care here alſo 
to prevent him, for expeditiouſly getting to the army 
by another road, he acquainted tne ſoldiers with what 
had been done in the city, how Lucietia was abuſed 
and fallen, and how the ſenate and people had efpoul- 
cd her quartel. The ſame ſentiment of humanity 

which 
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which had impelled the citizens, touched the army 
allo, "They agreed to act with their friends at home, 
and when Farquin came back, they refuſed to admit 
tim, Thus this monarch who had now reigned twen- 
ty-five ycars, being expelled his kingdom, went to 
take refuge with his family at Cira, a little city of 
Etrutia. In the mean time, the Roman army made 
a tiuce with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed 
deliverer of the people. 

Thus ended with Tarquin the regal Rate of Rome, 
after it had continued two hundred and forty-hve years, 
and ſtill wi th. a gradual, tho' flow increaſe. Altho' 
at the time of Tarquin's expulſion, the territory of the 
Romans was not above forty miles long, and thirty 
broad, yet their government was poſſciled of that vi- 
gour, which bodies of a flow growth are geveraily 
found to enjoy; nor were they at any time maſters of 
a preater territory, than they had forces to keep in obe- 
dience. Few hillories can ſhew a ſuccehon of kings, 
replete with more virtue and moderation, than theſe 
who firſt governed in Rome: it was from their wiſe 
inſtitutions, that the people ſeemed to acquire all that 
courage, that piety, and that patriotiſm, which after- 
wards operated in conquering mankind, Their ſub— 
jects miglu have been poſſeſſed of all the ruſtic fierceneſs 
of the times, indeed, but it muſt have been owing to the 
monarchs only, that their very enemies reaped the be- 
nefit of their victories ; it muſt have been the general's 
virtue alone that could protect thoſe whom the loldiers? 
valour had ſubdued, "The Grecian legiſlators bad the 
Egyptians to imitate, but the Romans were placed in 
the midſt of nations far more barbarous than them- 
ſelves, and all the wiſdom of their monarchs was 
chiefly their own formation. Hitherto, however, we 
only fee the genius of the nation making faint ſtrug- 
ples to get free from her native ferocity, obſtructed by 
cuſtom ac home, and barbarous example abroad; yet 
ſti]] upon particular occahons, exerting a noblencls of 

mind, ſtill aiming at imagined virtue, and majcltic, 
even in infancy. 
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CHAT. I 


From the baniſhment of Tarquin to the appointment 
of the firit dictator, 


Thr regal power. being overthrown, a U.C. 
form ot government, nominally republican, was 245. 
ſubſtituted in its room, Phe ſenate, howe- 

ver, reſerved by far the greateſt part of the authority 
to themlelves, and decorated their own body with all 
the ſpoils of depoled monarchy. The centuries of 
the people choſe from among the ſenators, inſt-ad of a 
king, two annual mapiltrates, whom they called con- 
tuls, with power equal to that cf the regal, and with 
the ſame p3iv1ileges, and the ſame enfigns of authority. 
Though the liberty of the people was but very little 
encreaſed by this inſtitution, yet to it Rome afterwards, 
in a great meaſure, owed its unequajled grandeur. In 
the life of a king, there are many periods of indolence 
and of paſhon, that ſerve to divert him from the pub» 
lic good; but in a commonwealth, governed by ma- 
giſtrates annually choſen, each has no time to loſe ; 
and to attain his ambition, all his exertion muſt be 
within the year. Hence jt 1s, that thoſe magiſtrates 
were ever perſuading to ſome new war, and pointing 
out freſh enemies every day. Ihe people, thus kept 
in continual alarms, attained a more perſect knows 
ledge of the military arts, and were better enabled 
to adopt the improvements of the various nations they 
were led to engage. 

Brutus, the deliverer of his country, and Collatinus, 
the huſband of Lucretia, were choſen firft conſuls in 
Rome. They immediately revived the laws for aſſem- 
bling the people, which had been diſcontinued during 
the late tyrant's reign ; but that their newly acquired 
liberty ſhould be prevented from degenerating into li— 
centiouſneſs, ſeveral officers relative to the prieſthood 
were appointed, and new ſaciilices ordained. 


This 
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This new republic however, which ſeemed ſo grate- 
fu! to the people, bad like to have been deſtroyed in 
its very commencement, A party was formed in Rome 
in favour of Tarquin., Some young men of the prin» 
cipal families of the ſtate, who bad been ecucarcd 
about the king, and bad {hared in all the luxuries and 
pleaſures of the court, underiook to re-eſtabliſh mo- 
parchy, T hey were diſguſted with the gloumy auſterity 
of a republican form of government, in which the laws, 
inflexible and ſevere, made no diſtinctions of birth, or 
fortune. his party ſecretly encrealed every day, and 
What may create our ſurprize, the ſons of Brutus 
himſelf, and the Aquilii, the nephews of Collatinus, 
were among the number, Tarquin, who was informed 
of theſe intrigues in his favour, was reſolwed to advance 
them by every art in his power, and accordingly ſent 
ambaſſadors from Errutia to Kome, under a preience of 
reclaiming the crown, and demanding the effects which 
he had left behind him, but in reality, with a delipn to 
give ſpirit to his faction, and to draw over to it as ma- 
ny as he could. They accordingly went on with ſuc— 
ceſs, holding their private meetings at the houſe of one 
of the conſpirators, and already the reſtoration of the 
kinp, and the death of the conſuis, was reluived upon. 
However, their treaſon could not be long concealed ; 
a ſlave who had accidentally hid himſelf in the room 
where the conſpirators ufed to ailemble, overheard 
their converſation, and laid open their whole deſign to 
the conſuls, who gave orders to have the conſpirators 
ſecured and brought before them, among whom were 
the ſons of Brutus. Few iituations could have been 
more terribly affecting than this of a father, placed as 
a judge upon the life and death of his,own children; 
impe lled by juſtice to condemn, and by nature to ſpare 
them. Ihe young men accuſed pleaded nothing for 
themſelves, but with conſcious guilt, awaited their ſen- 
tence in ſilence and agony : the other judges who were 

reſent telt all the pangs of nature: Collatinus wept, 
and Valerius could nut repre's the ſentiments of pity, 
Brutus alone teemed : 9 have loſt all the ſoftneſs of hy- 
manity, and with a ſtern countenance, and a tone of 
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voice that marked his gloomy reſolution, demanded of 
his ſons, if they could make any defence to the crimes 
with which they had been charged. This demand he 
made three ſeveral times, and having received no an- 
ſwer, he at length turned himſelf to the executioner, 
Now, cried he, it is your part to perform the reſt: thus 
ſaying, he again reſumed his ſeat, with an air of de- 
termined majelty ; nor could all the ſentiments of pa- 
ternal pity, nor all the imploring looks of the people, 
nor yet the complaint of the young men, who were 
preparing for execution, alter the tenor of his reſolu- 
tion. ' he executioners, having ſtripped them naked, 
and then whipped them with rods, preſently after be- 
headed them; Brutus all the time beholding the cruel 
ſpectacle with a ſteady look and unaltered countenance, 
while the multitude gazed on with all the ſenſations 
of pity, terror and admiration. 

he conſtancy of Brutus, during the execution of 
his two ſons, ſerved greatly to encreaſe his authority 
in Rome: but the Jenity of his collegue Collatinus 
was confidered in a very different light; his having 
attempted to fave the Vitellii, his nephews, rendered 
him ſuſpected to the citizens; he was accordingly de- 
poſed from the conſulſnip, and baniſhed Rome; and 
Valerius, afterwards ſurnamed Publicola from his re- 
gard to the people, was elected Conſul in his room. 

All Tarquin's hopes of an inſurrection in the city 
in his favour being thus overthrown, he was now res» 
ſolved to force himſelf upon his former throne by fo- 
reign aſſiſtance, and to that end prevailed upon the 
Velans to alliſt him, and with a conhiderable army ad- 
vanced towards Rome. 

The conſuls were not remiſs in preparati- U. C. 
ons to oppole him. Valerius commanded the 246. 
foot, and Brutus being appoimed to head the 
cavalry, went out to niect him on the Koman borders, 
Aruns the ſon of Tarquin, who commanded the caval - 
ry tor his father, ſeeing Brutus at a diltance. was re- 
ſolved, by one great attempt, to decide the fate of the 
day, before the engaging of the armies, wherefore ſpur- 
ring on his horie, he made towards him with vngo- 

vernable 
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yernable fury. Brutus, who perceived his approach, 
fingied out from the ranks to meet him, and both me: 
with {uch rage, that eager only to aſſail, and thought- 
Jeſs of defending, they both fel dead upon the held to- 
gether. A bloody battle enſued, with equal ſlaughter 
on both ſides; but the Romans remaining in poſt-thon 
of the field of battle, claimed the victory, in conſe— 
quence of which, Valerius returned in triumph to Kome. 

Brutus being thus removed without having com- 
pleted his year, Valerius continued for ſome time to 
enjoy the dignity without a collegue, which excited 
the jealouſies of the people, who were apprehenſive 
that he had thoughts of aſpiring to the crown. A pa- 
Jace which he had built with ſome magnihcence, upon 
an eminence, augmented theſe ſuſpicions, and it was 
reported, thai he had intentions of converting it intoa 
fortreſs, in order to awe the city. Valerius, however, 
ſoon quieted their fears, by ordering his palace to be 
pulled down, and to ſhew the rectitude of his intenti- 
ons, made ſeveral laws, abridging the power of the ſe- 
nate, and extending that of the people. By one, he 
allowed an appeal from the conſuls to the people; by 
another, he made it death for any man to aſſume the 
office of magiſtrate without the people's conſent; a 
third gave power to any man to kill the perſon, un- 
heard, who affected the ſupreme power, if he could 
demonſtrate the crime. He alſo appointed quzitors, or 
treaſurers who were to have the managemeat of the 
government's money, and the care of accemmodating 
ambaſſadors, Still more to ingratiate himſelf with the 
public, he ordered the rods which the lictors carried, 
to be ſeparated from the axes, intimating thereby, that 
the power of capitaliy puniſhing lay no longer in the 
conſuls, but the people. Having thus ſatisfied their 
ſcruples, he choſe Luctetius, the father of Lucretia, 
for his collegue in the conſulſhip. Dying a ſhort time 
after, he was ſucceeded by Horatius, and the time of 
annual election coming on ſoon after, Valerius was 
choſen @ ſecond time, and with him Lucretius, who 
numbered the people, They were found to amount 
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to an hundred and thirty thouſand, beſides widows 
and orphans. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by 
his misfortunes, {till formed alliances to aſſiſt him in 
repaining the crown, and prevailed upon Porſenna, one 
of the kings of Etruiia, to eſpouſe his cauſe, and in 
perſon undertake his quarre]. This prince, equally 
noted for courage and conduct, marched directly to 
Rome with a numerous army and laid ſiege to the ci- 
ty, while the terror of his name and his arms filled all 
ranks of people with diſmay, The ſenate, in this exi- 
gence, did all that prudence could ſuggelt, both to 
quiet the fears, and ſatisfy the wants of the people. 
They ordered, that the populace ſhould pay no taxes 
to the ſtate, during the continuance of the war, alleg- 
ing, that they did enough in educating children to de- 
fend it. Sull more, they purchaſed corn over various 
parts of Campania, and had it brought to Rome, to be 
diſtributed at a low price to the people. Theſe indul- 
gences linked the ordeis of the ſtate ſo firmly together, 
that every citizen ſeemed reſolved to defend his coun- 
try to the laſt, and ſave Rome, or expire in its ruins, 
The fiege, however, was carried on with vigour; a 
furious attack was made upon the place : the two con- 
ſuls oppoſed in vain, and were carried off wounded 
from the field; while the Romans flying in great con- 
ſternation, were purſued by the enemy to the bridge, 
over which, both victors and vanquiſhed were about 
to enter the city in the confuſion, All now appeared 
loſt and over, when Horatius Cocles, who had been 
placed there as a centinel to defend it, oppoſed himſelf 
to the torrent of the enemy, and aſſiſted only by two 
more, for ſome time ſuſtained the whole fury of the 
aſſault, till the bridge was broken down behind him: 
when, plunging with his arms into the torrent of the 
Tyber, he ſwam back victorious to his fellow ſoldiers. 

Still however, Porlenna was ermined upon taking 
the city, and though five hundred of his men were 
flain in a ſally of the Romans, he reduced it to the 
greateſt ſtreights, and turning the ſiege into a block- 
ade, reſolved to take it by famine, Ihe diſtreſs of the 

beſieged 
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beſieged ſoon began to be infufferable, and all things 
ſeemed to threaten a ſpeedy ſurrender, when another 
act of fierce bravery, ſtill ſuperior to that which had 
ſaved the city before, again procured ns ſafety and 
freedom. 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted bravery, was reſolv- 
ed to nd his country of an enemy, that ſo ſorely con- 
tigued to opp'eſs it 3 and for this purpoſe, dilguifed iu 
the habit of an Etrurian peaſant, entered the camp of 
the enemy, reſolved to die or to kill the king. With 
this reſolution he made up to the place where Porſen- 
na was paying his troops, with a 8 by kis fide; 
but miſtaking the latter for the king, he ſtabbed him to 
the heart, and was immediately apprehended, and 
brought back to the royal preſence. Upon Porfenna's 
demanding who he was, and the cauſe of ſo heinous 
an action, Mutius, without reſerve, informed him of his 
country and his deſign, and at the ſame time thruſting 
his right hand into a fire that burnt upon an altar be. 
fore him, ** You ſee,” cried he, how little I regard 
© the ſevereſt puniſhment your crvelty can inflict upon 
% me. A Roman knows not only how to ad, but to 
% ſuffer ; lam not the only per{on you have to fear, 
© three hundred of the Roman youth like me have con- 
*6 ſpired your deſtruction, therefore prepare for their 
« attempts.” Porſenna, amazed at fo much intrepidity, 
had too noble a mind not to acknowledge merit though 
found in an enemy, he therefore ordered him to be 
ſafely conducted back to Rome, and offered the be- 
ſie ged conditions of peace Theſe were readily accept - 
ed on their ſide, being neither hard nor diſgraceful, ex- 
cept that twenty hoſtages were demanded, ten young 
men, and as many virgins of the beſt families in Rome, 
But even in this inſtance only, as if the gent er ſex 
were reſolved to be ſharers in the deſperate vaiour of 
the times, Clelia, one of the hoſtages, eſcaping from 
her guards, and poir gg out the way to the reſt of her 
female companions, ſwam over the T'yber on horſeback, 
amidit ſhowers of darts from the enemy, and preſented 
herſelf to the conſul. This magiltrate, however, fear- 
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ing the conſequence of detaining her, had ſent her 
back ; upon which Porſenna, not to be outdone in 
generoſity, not only gave her liberty, but permitted 
her to chooſe ſuch of the hoſtages, of the oppolite ſex, 
as ſhe ſhould think fit to attend her. On her part, ſhe, 
with all the modeſty of a Roman virgin, choſe onl 
ſuch as were under fourteen, alleging, that their ten- 
der age was leaſt capable of ſuſtaining the rigours of 
ſlavery. 

Little remarkable happened after this for about five 
years, if we except two or three victories obtained over 
the Sabines who were obliged to purchaſe a peace, 
and over whom the conſuls obtained two triumphs, 
and the fir(t ovation that had been ſeen in Rome, which 
differed from a triumph in theſe reſpects, that in an 
ovation, the general entered the city on foot, and not 
as in the other caſe in a chariot ; that he was met only 
by the knights and patricians, and not by the ſenators 
in their robes; that his dieſs was leſs magnificent, 
and that his crown, inſtead of being of laurel, was 
made only of myrtle. Poſthumius, who overcame the 
Sabines, was the firſt who was decreed this leſſer kind 
of triumph, becauſe his ſucceſs was not obtained but 
at the expence of a former defeat, Some other victo- 
ries followed, but we will not dilate upon theſe {mall 
advantages, which, though they contributed to extend 
the empire, are at preſent attended neither with curi— 
olity nor inſtruction. 

Jarquin, though often diſappointed, was ſtill unſub- 
dued and unſhaken, By means of his fon in-law 
Manilius, he ſtirred up the Latins to eſpouſe his inte- 
reſt, and took the moſt convenient opportunity, when 
the plebeians and ſenators were divided amonꝑſt each 
other, to make head againſt Rome, After having unit- 
ed twenty four towns in his confederacy abroad, he, 
by large bribes, found means to win over a very pows 
erful party of the poorer ſort of citizens from their 
new government, who alſo bad many real cauſes of 
diſcontent to diſpuſt them, and to which they ſoon af- 
ter pave vent. 
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U. E. The Romans, under their kings, had only 
255. two ways of ſu' ſiting, by agriculture and by 
plunder ; they lived either by labouring their 

own lands, or by reaping the harveſts which had been 
ſown by their enemies. Soon however, after the ex- 
tinction of royalty, the ſenators and patricians, who 
were in effect ſovereigns of the country, appropriated 
to themſelves the greateſt part of the lands which were 
the rights of conqueſt, and inſenſihly extended their 
own poſſeſſions at the expence of the public, In vain 
the ſoldier fought to enlarge the limits of the domini-— 
ons of Rome, the great came in and ſhared the fruit 
of his labour, though they had no participation in 
the danger. ' he poverty of the ſoldier, by theſe 
means, obliged him to borrow money upon uſury, and 
as that was exorbitant, it only ſerved to encteaſe his 
wretchedneſs. The laws alſo of Rome permitted the 


creditor to ſeize the perſon of the inſolvent debtor, 


and to employ him as a ſlave until the debt was paid: 
this complication of miſery ſoon excited the murmurs 
of the poor, till from entreaties to their maſters, they 
proceeded to menaces, The attempt of Tarquin to 
regain the crown ſeemed to them a favourable conjunc- 
ture to regain thoſe rights, of which they had been in- 
ſenſibly deprived. When the conſols therefore came to 
levy men in order to oppoſe him, to their great amaze- 
ment, all the poor, and all who were loaded with debt, 
re ſuſed to enliſt, declaring that thoſe who enjoyed the 
advantages of peace, might undergo the fatigues of 
war, but that for their part, they were wearied with 
expoſing their lives for nothing, or for what was ſtill 
worſe, for maſters who undervalued their labours, and 
only rioted upon their diſtreſs. They acknowledged 
no city nor country, they ſaid, which would not give 
them protection, and by leaving Rome, they only leſt 
behind them their miſeries, their oppreſſors, and their 
debts. They therefore inſiſted, that their debts ſhould 
be cancelled by a decree of the ſenate, as the only means 
of inducing them to the field. At firf} the ſenate endea- 
voured to appeaſe the populace by gentle methods, but 


finding thele unſucceſsful, they entered into a ſerious 
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confideration upon ſo important an afar, There were 
ſome for a free remiſſion of all debts. as the ſateſt and 
ſecureſt method at that juncture. Others wiged the 
dangerous conſequences of this condeſcenſion, aivifing, 
that only ſuch ſhould be enliſted, as thought ht to give 
in their names, and that the relt ſhould be treated 
with contempt. At length they came to a reſolution 
to put off the impending evil by delay, and to publiſh 
an order, that no debtor ſhould be moleſted during 
the continuance of the war. The people however, 
to whom the ſenate offered this ſuſpenſion as a favour, 
refuſed it with acrimony and contempt. "They knew 
that this was only putting off thut grievance, which 
would ſoon fall upon them with enereaſed ſeverity 
they knew that the approach of the enemy had ex- 
torted from the ſenate what they would reſume when 
their terrors ſhould be over, and therefore they ſtill 
perſiſted in their demands, The number of the male con- 
tents encreaſed every hour, and many of the peop'e, 
who were neither poor nor involved in debt, entered 
into and ſhared their griefs, eicher from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the rectitude of their demands, or from the 
natural diſlike which all men habe to their ſuperiors, 
In this exigence therefore, the ſenate, who ſaw the 
commonwealth upon the brink of ruin, had recourſe 
to an expedient, which, though ſucceſsful for the pre- 
ſent, in a courſe of ages was fatal to the repub'ic of 
Rome. The conſuls, finding their authority inſaffici- 
ent, offered the people to elect a temporary magiſtrate, 
who ſhould have abſolute power, not only over all 
ranks of the ſtate, but even over the laws themſelves, 
To this, the Plebeians, who held the ſenate in abhor— 
rence, readily conſented, willing to give up their own 
power, for the ſake of abridging that of their ſuperiors, 
In conſequence of this, Largius was created the firſt 
Dictator of Rome, for ſo was this high office called, be- 
ing nominated to it by his collegue in the conſulſhip. 
Thus the people, who could not bear to hear the name 
of king even mentioned, readily ſubmitted to a magiſ— 
trate poſſeſſed of much greater power; ſo much do the 
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names of things miſlead us, and fo little is any form 
of government irkſome to people when it coincides 


with their prejudices, This was the firſt intermiſſion 


of the conſular power about ten years after it had 
been eſtabliſhed. 


HAP. X. 


From the creation of the fir difator, to the election 
of the tribunes of the people. 


1 


UC LARCGIUs, being now created dictator, 
255. entered upon his office ſurrounded with his 
Ii tors and all the enſigns of ancient royalty, 
and ſeated upon a throne in the midſt of the people 
ordered the levies to be made, in the manner of the 
kings of Rome. Ihe populace looked with terror up- 
on a magiſtrate whom they had inveſted with uncon— 
trolable power, and peaceably went each to range 
himſelf under his reſpective ſtandard. The Latins, be- 
ing informed of this change in the government of the 
city, began to loſe all the expectations which they 
had conceived from its diviſions ; they accordingly 
thought proper to liſten to an accommodation, which 
was propoſed on the fide of Rome, and a truce was 
agreed upon between them for a year. Largius, who 
had been ſent to oppoſe the enemy, returned with his 
army to Rome, and before ſix months were ont, (the 
limited time for this office) he laid down the dictator- 
ſhip, with the reputation of having exerciſed it with 
blameleſs lenity. 

It ſeems however, that the year enſuing there was 
occaſion for another dictator, as we find Poſtbumius 
inveſted with that office, and leading out the Romans 
to proſecute the war with the Latins, upon the expira- 
tion of the truce between them. We are told, that 
coming up with them near the lake Regillus, he gave 
them a complete overthrow, though they were almoſt 
double his number, and that ſcaice a fourth of their 

army 
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army eſcaped alive from the field. Jt would be unim- 
proving however and tedious to give the particulars of 
the engagements of this warlike people, in the infancy 
of their empire, while yet they ſeem but the tumultu— 
ary meetings of brave but obſtinate men, whole valour 
alone, rather than conduct, decided the fortune of the 
day. Inthis battle, we are particularly told that the 
dictator caſt one of the enſigns among the enemy, to 
incite his men to a bold attempt for the recovery: we 
are told alſo, that the bridles were ordered to be taken 
off the horſes, that they might charge with prezte 
fury. Generals who could give ſuch direftions might 
have been bold men, but very bad commanders. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they fought againit an enemy more ignorant 
than themſelves, ſo that the Latins acknowledging 
their ſuperiority, implored a truce once more, and the 
dictator, after a triumph, laid downs his authority. 
The ſoldiers, having now once more returned from the 
feld in triumph, had ſome reaſon to expe a remifton 
of their debts, and to enjoy that ſafety for themſclve;, 
which they had procured for the public. However, 
contrary to their hopes, the courts of juſtice were 
opened againſt them, and the proſecution of creditors 
revived with more than former acrimony. This began 
to excite freſh murmurs, and the ſenate. who were 
ſenſible of them, in orde to be prepared, choſe Ap- 
pius Claudius, a man of auſtere manners, a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of the laws, and of unſhiken intrepidity, for 
one of the conſuls the year enſuing; but, at the fame 
time to temper his ſeverity, they gave him for a col- 
legue, Servihus,' a man of an humane and gentle dit- 
poſition, and as much loved by the populace, as Ap- 
pius was hateful to them. Whcn the complaints of 
the people therefore came to be deliberated upon, theſe 
two magiſtrates, as it may be ſuppoſed, were enticly 
of oppoſite opinions. Serviſtus, co «miterating the 
diltrefſes of the poor, was for aboliſhing all debts, or 
at leaſt for diminiſhing the intere{t upon chem. Ay- 
pius, on the other hand, with his natural ſeverity, in- 
liſted that the faws of his country ſhould be inviolably 
obſerved, and that ligluening the wad from tho wii 
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owed money was but throwing it upon thoſe to whom 
it was due. ' hat it would be encouraging the extra- 
vagant and the idle, at the expence of the induſtrious 
and the frugal, and that every new compliance from 
the ſenate, would but increaſe the infolent demands 
of the people, 

The populace being apprized of the different opini- 
ons of their conſuls con: erning their complaints, loaded 
Servilius with every mark of gratitude, while they 
every where purſued Appius with threats and impreca- 
tions, They now, therefore, began to aſſembie atreſh, 
to hold ſecret caba's by night, and to mediate ſome 
new revojution, when an unlooked for ſpectacle of 
diſtreſs roufed all their paſſions, and at once fanned 
their kindling reſentment into a flame. 

A Roman ſoldier, who ſeemed in age, came to take 
refuge in the nid of the people, loaded with chains, 
yet ſhewing in his air the marks of better days: he was 
covered with rags, his face was pale and waſted with 
famine, his beard, which was long and neglected, and 
his hair in wild diſorder, rendered his appearance ſtill 
more ghaſtly, He was known, however, to have once 
performed gallant ſervices in the field; he ſhewed the 
ſcars which he had received in battle, and the marks of 
recent ſtripes which ſtill continued bleeding T he com- 
paſſion of the multitude was excited at this ſpectacle, 
but much more when he told them his ſtory, Having 
borne arras in the laſt war againſt the Sabines, his little 
patrimony was nat only neglected, but the enemy had 
plundered his ſubſtance, and ſet his houſe on fire. He 
was thus forced for ſubſiſtance to contract debts, and 
then obliged to ſell his inheritance to diſcharge them; 
but a part itil] remaining unpaid, his unfeeling crediror 
had dragged him to priſon, where he was not only 
loaded with chains, but torn with the whips of the 
executioner, who was ordered to torment him This 
account, and his wounds which were {till freſh, produc- 
ed an inſtantaneous uproar among the people: they flo 
to take revenge not only on the delinquent, but on the 
general body of their opprefſors, Appius had the for- 
tune to procure lafety by flight, Servilius laying aſide 
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the marks of conſular power, threw himſelf into the 
midſt of the tumult, entreated, flattered, commande i 
them to patience engaged to have their wrongs re 

drefſed by the ſenate ; promiſed that he himſelf wouid 
warmly ſupport their cauſe, and in the mean time, to 
convince them of his good intentions, made a procſa- 
mation, that no citizen ſhould be arreſted for debt, 
until the ſenate ſhould iſſue further directions. 

The remonſtrances of Servilius, for this time, ſerv- 
ed in ſome meaſure to appeaſe their murmurs, and the 
ſenate was going to begin their deliberations, when 
word was brought, that an army of Volfcians was 
marching directly towards Rome. This was an evert 
which the people had wiſhed with the moſt ardent ex- 
pectation, and they now reſolved to let the nobles ſee 
how little the power of the rich avails, when unſup- 
ported by the ſtrength of the multitude. Accordingly, 
when the levy came to be made for ſoldiers, they una- 
nimouſly refuſed to enliit, while thoſe who had been 
impriſoned for debt, ſhewed their chains, and aſked 
with an inſulting ſmile, whether theſe were the wea- 
pons with which they were to face the enemy. 

Rome in this {tate of anarchy within, and of threat. 
ened invaſion from without, was upon the brink of ruin, 
when Servilius, who, as conſul, was to command 
the ys once more renewed his entreaties with the 
people, not to deſert him in this exigence, To ſonth 
them (il) more, he iſſued a new edict, that nn citizen 
ſhoaid be 1mprifoned during the commuance of the war, 
and affured them, that upon their return, they thould 
have plenary redreſs. By theſe promites, as well as hy 
the affectioa which the people had to his perſon, he 
once more prevailed The citizens.came in crowds to 
enrol themſelves under his command; he led them to 
meet the n and gained a complete victory. Bot 
of all thoſe who thewed their courage in the engage- 
ment, the debtors and former mule coments were the 
moſt confpicuous. Servihius 10 recomy nge thier 

vravery, gave them the plunder of rhe envy 's cump 
Without reſerving, as was uſual, any part of it t2 the 
teaſury; and this perbaps was the Cauie will 19+ 
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duced the ſenate upon his return to refuſe him the ho- 
nours of a triumph. 

No ſooner were the terrors of the enemy removed, 
but the former cruelties began afreſh. Appius, till 
fierce and uncomplying, again authoriſed creditors to 
renew their rights, and debtors were dragged to priſon, 
and inſulted as before, In vain did they 1mplore the 
aſhſtance of Servilius, who, gentle and wavering, de- 
puted too much of his power to Appius. In vain did 
they claim the promiſes made them by the ſenate ; that 
body, deaf ro their cries, ſaw debtors purſued even into 
their Forum by their mercileſs maſters, and prevented 
only by the multitude from being hauled to priſon. 
The approach of an enemy, ſtill more numeroas than 
that which had been lately conquered, retarded the 
acrimony of their vengeance. The Sabines, the Equi, 
and the Volſcians, as if willing to ſecond the views 
of the people, again made a fierce irruption, whilſt 
the citizens refuſed to touch a weapon, till their 
grievances were removed, 

Things being in this dangerous ſituation, the ſenate 
were obliged to have recourſe to the old method of re- 
dreſs, by creating a dictator. Appius, who adviſed the 
meaſure, hoped that he himſelf ſhould have been choſ- 
en, but the ſenare, ſenſible that ſo much power, in the 
hands of one ſo violent in the uſe of that which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, would be dangerous, choſe Marius Valerius, an 
ancient ſenator, one mild, merciful, much loved by the 
people, and deſcended from the great deliverer, whoſe 
name he bore. Valerius, who ſecretly inclined to the 
plebeian party, choſe Quintus, the brother of their 
great 1do] Servilius, for his maſter of the horſe, and 
aſſembling the orders, aſſured them, that if they would 
follow him freely, their grievances ſhould not only be 
redreſſed, but their fortunes advanced by the ſpoils of 
the enemy. He in the mean time freed them from any 
immediate proſecutions from their creditors, and com- 
manded them to follow him to the held. | here was 
ſomething ſo abſolute in the office of a dictator, and it 
was ſo much conſidered by the people, that they not 
only dreaded its reſentment, but ſeemed to think its 
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promiſes binding. They therefore enrolled themſelves 
at his oider, and marching againſt the enemy quickly 
reduced them to obedience, ſuch lands as had been 
taken from them being divided among the ſoldiers, 

Upon his return, the dictator requeited the ſenate 
to perform what he had ſo ſolemnly pledged his word 
to obtain; but Appius, ſtill obſlinate, refuſed to 
comply, reproaching him with a mean condeſcenſion 
to the multitude, and bringing over the majority of 
the ſenate to his opinion Valerius, therefore, find- 
ing be was unable to contend with ſo powerful a 
body, laid down his office, alleging that it was time 
foran old man of ſeventy, as he was, to think rather 
of eaſe than oppoſition. 

The people were now inflamed beyond all bearing; 
they entered into private conſultations, and formed a 
plan of ſeparating themſelves from maſters, whole pro- 
miſes were as contemptible, as their tyranny dreadful. 
The molt violent meaſures are to the multitude always 
the moit pleaſing, and ſome had even the boldneſs to 
talk of killing ſuch as were obnoxious. I he ſenate and 
the conſuls, well knowing the effects of their fury when 
they ſhould be diſbanded, reſolved ſtill ro keep them in 
the field, under pretence, that the enemy was yet un- 
ſubdued, and preparing for new invaſions, In this exi- 
gence the ſoldiers were at a lois how to act; the mili- 
taty oath, which they had taken upon liſting, forbade 
their laying down their arms or forſaking their ſtand— 
ards, and yet their recent inju ies reſtrained them from 
taking the held. They ſteered between both extremes; 
they reſolved to quit a city which gave them no ſhelter, 
and to form a new eftabliſhmient without its limits. 
They therefore removed their enſigns, changed their 
commanders, and under the conduct of a plebeian, 
named Sicinius Beilucus, they retired to a mountain 
from thence called the Mons Sacer, on the banks of 
the river Ano, within about three miles from Rome. 

Upon the news of this defection, the city was filled 
with tumult and conlternation; thoſe who wiſhed well 
to the army Made all the attempts they could to ſcale 
the walls in order to joint, for the gates were ſhut 
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dy the ſenate's directions. The fathers who had ſons 
z mong the mutineers, reproached their degeneracy, 
wives lamented the abſence of their huſbands, and a}! 
#pprehended a civil war, The ſenate was not leſs agi- 
taied than the reft; ſome were for violent meaſures 
and repeliing force by force, others were cf opinion 
that gentler arts were to be uſed, and that even a vic- 
tory over fuch enemies would be worſe than a defeat. 
At length, therefore, it was reſolved to fend a meſ— 
{enger, entreating the army to return home and de- 
clare their grievances, promiſing at the ſame time an 
oblivion of all that had paſſed. This meſſage, which 
in fact was too premature to be attended with any ef- 
ect, was treated by the army with diſdain ; ſo that 
the ſenate were now to begin afreſh to conſider of the 
proper ſteps to be taken, and whether force or conde- 
ſcenſion was the wiſeſt courſe to purſue, 
Accordingly, after chooſing new conſuls (tho? not 
without difficuky, as none at friſt would offer for the 
om̃ce), they entered upon the deliberation, with an 
earne{tneſs equal to the importance of the cauſe. Me- 
nenius Agripa, one of the wiſeſt and beſt of the ſe- 
tutors, Was of opinion, that the people were to be 
complied witch; that the Roman dominions could nei» 
ther be extended or preſerved without them. The late 
dictator Valerius ſeconded his opinion, with a warmth 
uiuſual to one of his advanced age. He upbraided 
tie ſenate with their duplicity, and urged the neceſſity 
of letting the people into a thate of thule advantages 
which the rich ſeemed willing to engroſs Appius, on 
the other hand, {Hil adhering to his principles, declaim- 
ed with great force againſt making the ſmalleſt conceſ- 
ſions to the multitude, He obſerved, that if they grant- 
ed to the people when enemies, what they had refuted 
them when friends, it would be an argument of their 
ſears, and not their juſtice. That the young pattici— 
ans and their clients were ſtill able to defend the city, 
even thouph ns unpratctul inhabitants ſhould think fit 
to deſert it: that the multitude never knows where to 
ſtop in its demands, and that every concetiion would be 
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only produ dive of freſh claims and louder importuni- 
tics, he body of the ſenators, ro whom chiefly the 
people were debtors, only wanted the ſpecioufneſs of 
ſuch arguments to cover their ararice; thoſe of the 

oungett ſort alſo who were flattered by the orator, ap- 
plauded his ſpeech with indecent zeal. The confuls, 
therefore, who, notwithſtanding this ſhew of a debate, 
ſaw the neceſſity there was of complying with the peo- 
ple; in oder to prevent ſuch violent meaſures as the 
ſenate were haſtening into, for that day broke up the 
aſſembly, at the ſame time intimating to the yourger 
part of the ſenators, that it they d1d not behave with 
more moderation for the future, a law ſhould be pre- 
ferred, preventing all, under a certain age, from be- 
ing adcantted into the ſenate for the future, 

This threat did not want its effect at their next meet- 
ing, where, notwithſtanding the ſtedfaſt oppoſition 
of Appius, and the terrible blow that was about to be 
given the fortunes of many of the menibers, it was re- 
{olved to enter into a treaty w:th the people, and to 
make them ſuch offers as ſhould induce them to return. 
Ten commiſſioners were according deputed, at the 
head of whom were Largius and Valerius, who had 
been dictators, and Menenius Agrippa, equally loved 
by the ſenate and the people, I he dignity and the 
popularity of theſe ambaſſidors procured them a very 
reſpectable reception among the ſoldiers, and a long 
conference began between them; Largius and Valerius 


employed all their oratory on the one hand, while 


Sicinius and Lucius Junius, who were the ſpokefmen 
of the ſoldiery, agoravated their diſtteſtes, with all 
that male eloquence which 1s the child of nature. the 
conference had now continued for a long time, when 
Menenus Agrippa, who had been originally a plebeian 
himſelf, a threwd man, and who conſequently knew 
what kind of eloquence was molt likely ro pieale the 
people, addreſſed them with that celebrated fable, 
which is ſo finely told us by Livy. In times of old, 
when every part of the body could think for nicif, and 
each had a ſeparate will of its own, they all with 
com mou conlent, relolved to revolt againit the belly. 
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they knew no reaſon, they ſaid, why they ſhould toi}, 


from morning till night in its ſervice, while the belly, 
in the mean time, lay at its eaſe in the midſt of them 
all, and indolently grew fat upon their Jabours : ac- 
cordingiy, one and all, they agreed to befriend it nc 
more. | he feet vowed they would carry it no longer, 
tHe hands vowed they would feed it no longer, and the 
tecth averred they would not chew a morſel of meat, 
though it were placed between them. I hus reſolved, 
they all, for ſome time, ſhewed their ſpirit, and kept 
hay word ; but ſoon they found, that inſtead of mor- 
titying the belly by theſe means, they only undid them- 
iclves; they languiſhed for a while, and perceived, 
wien 100 late, that it was owing to the belly, that 
they tad ftrength to work or courage to mutiny.“ 

Inis fable, the application of which is obvious, had 
an inflanancous effect upon the people. "They una- 
n:imoufly cried out, that Agrippa ſhould lead them 
back to Rome, and were making preparations to fol- 
low him, when Junius Brutus, before mentioned, with- 
held them, alleging, that thopgh they were grateful 
to acknowledge the kind offers of the ſenate, yet they 
tad no ſefe-guard for the future againſt their reſent- 
ment; that therefore it was neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of ile people, to have certain officers created annually 
from among themſelves, who ſhould have power to 
give ſuch of them as ſhould be injured redreſs, and 
plead the caule of the community. 

The people. who are ever of opinion with the laſt 
2 er, hi guly applauded this propoſal, which, howe- 

er the commiſtoners had not power to com; ly with : 
they tiict fore ſent to Rome to take the inilruQtions of 
the lenate, who, worried with diviſions among them- 
{-lves, and harraiied by complaints fron withour, 
were reloived to have 2 at whatſoever price E 
{ould be obtained; according! y, as if with one voice, 
they conſentec & the creation of their new officers, 
who were called Tribunes of the People, App! us alone 
proteſting with vehemence again t the meaſure. 

Ti e tribunes of the people were at firſt hve in num- 
ber, though after ivards their body was jagreiſed by 
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five more, They were always annually elected by the 
people, and almoſt always from their body. They 
had the puwer of annujling all ſuch decrees of the 
ſenate, as they conſidered to lean upon the people; 
and to ſhow their readine's to protect the meaneſt, 
their doors flood open night and day, to receive their 
complaints. They at frit had their feats placed be- 
fore the doors of the ſenate houſe, and being called 
in they were to examine every decree, annulling it by 
the word veto, I forbid it, or confirming it by fgn- 
ing the letter 7, which gave it validity. Their per- 
ſons were to be ſacred, and though they were marked 
out by none of the enſigns of office, ſuch as the cu- 
rule chair, or the lictors that attended upon other 
magiſtrates, yet their power was greatly ſuperior, 
haiing a negative vote upon all decrees of the ienate. 
They were however to have no authority without the 
walls of the city, and it was unlawful for them to be 
abſent from it a day; but what ſtill more diminiſhed 
their authority was, that any one of their nomber 
could put a negative upon the meaſures of the reſt, 
and this was afterwards found the moſt artful method 
of oppoſing them, for one, gained over to the ſenate, 
rendered the attempts of the reſt abortive, This 
new office therefore being juſt inſtituted, Sicinius 
Bellutus, Lucius Junius, Caius Licinius, Albinus, and 
Icilius Kuga were the firſt tribunes that were choſen b 
the ſuffrages of the people. The ſenate alſo made an 
edict contirming the abolition of debts, and now all 
things being adjoſted both on the one fide and the 
other, the people, after having ſacrificed to the gods 
of the mountain, returned back once more in triumph 
to Rome. 
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From the creation of the tribunes to the ap; ointment 
of the decemviri. 


U. e. 


260. Y y E have hitherto ſeen the peop'e firug- 


gling againſt the exorbitant power of the ſenate, 


but we now begin a period, in which the ſenate are 


ſtruggling againlt the encreaſing power of the people; 
a period, in which the latter beginning to feel their 
own force, and being put into motion, bear down all 
before them with irrefi{tible violence The firſt advan- 
tage the tribunes obta ned, was a permiſkon to chooſe 
om among the people, two annual officers as aſſiſtants 
in the fatigues of their duty, 'I heſe were called ædi— 
les, as a part of their buſineſs conſiſted in taking care 
of the public buildings, aquedudts and ſewers; and 
Izewiſe in determining ſome cauſes, that had hitherto 
been determinable by the conſuls only They were to 
ijemark hoſe who held more lands than the laws allow- 
ed them; to curb al! public immoralities, and aboliſh 
nuiſances z to provide corn and oil in times of fa- 
wine, and to prevent any monopolies that might be 
made by the purchaſers of theſe commodities, Ihe 
people having obtained theſe privileges, and all their 
-lamours being appealed, now marched againſt the 
Volſci and Antiates, took Corioli, one of their chief 
towns, and ſoon after overthrew the enemy with great 
faughter, In this battſe Martius, after ſurnamed Co- 
riolanus, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 

The people being thus rendered more turbulent by 
the condeſcenſion of the ſenate, and by a triumph over 
the enemy, had ſoon after freſh opportunity to ſhow 
their aptitude to clamour. During the late ſeparation, 
all tillage had been entirely neglected, and a famine 
was the conſequence the enſuing ſcaſon. The ſenate 
did all that lay in their power to remedy the diſtcels, 
but the people pinched with want, and willing to throw 
the blame on any but themlelyes, aſcribed the whole 
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of their diſtreſs to the avarice of the patricians, who 
having purchaſed up all the corn, as was alleged, in- 
tended to indemnity themſelves from the abolition of 
debts, by ſelling it out at a great advantage: but this 
was not all they were charged with The ſenate, in 
order to leſſen the number of citizens in this time of 
famine, had ſent many of them to Velitra, a city of the 
Volſeians, that had lately been much depopulated by a 
plague. This excited an univerſal clamour among the 
people, which the tribunes took care to creaſe. 'l his 
they {aid was only an artfu} method of getting rid of 
zuch citizens as were obnoxious to the nobles : it was 
little elſe than baniſhing the bfaveſt men of the tare 
without an offence, and thus by weakening the ſtrength 
of the people, to encreale their own. Theſe reports 
being induſtriouſly propagated, an aſſembly was called, 
in which the confuls and the tribunes, by turns, ha- 
rangued the people A conteſt, managed with ſo much 
impctuofity on both fides, eve y moment grew warmer, 
the conſuls in ſiſted, that the tribunes had no right to 
addreſs the aſſembly ; the tribunes, on the other hand 
aſſerted that their office was ſacred, and that they 
ought to ſuffer no ipterruption in their duty. In this 
the people unanimouſly cuncurred, for whatever their 
leaders thought ht to propole, they were ready to rati- 
fy; a law therefore was made, that no man ſhould 
dare to interrupt the tr bunes while they ipoke to the 
people, a law which greatly encreaſed their power, as 
now, from taking the aſſembiy's inſtructions, they 
were authoriſed to direct them. 

he city, after this, enjoy<d a tranſient calm; ſome 
of the people fetired to their houſes to ſupport famine 
with patience and reſignation, while others made in— 


curſions upon the enemy, and returned with the ſpoil. 


But abundance, ſoon after, renewed in them that tur— 
bulence, which the continuance of the famine had ap- 
peaſed but not ren ved. A large fleet of ſhips laden 
with corn from Sicily (a great part of which was a 
preſent from Gelon, the king of that country, to the 
Romans, and the reſt purchaſcd by the ſenate with the 
public money), raiſed their ſpirits once more, and en- 
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ſamed their eagernels for diſſenſon. When it came to 
be debated in the ſenate, in what manner this large ſup— 
ply ſhouid be diſtributed, violent diviſions aroſe. Some 
A ere for ietting the poorer ſort have a ſufficient quanti- 
ty for nothing, * were for ſelling It at a low j price, 
and thus reimburſe the treaſury; but when it came to 
the turn of Coriolapus to ſpeak, he inſiſted, that no 
part of it ſhovid be diſtributed, unti] the late invaſions 
which the people bad made upon the right of the ſe- 
nate ſhould be reftored, and until the commonwealth 
was reduced to its former regularity, * Why, cried 
„ he, do we bear to ſee the (late divided between two 
powers, whoſe diſſenſtons only ſerve to harraſs it the 
* more? Can we tamely bear to fee tribanes give 
„e Jaws in Rome, and rule with uncontroled power, 

% =o we co: Id not ſtoop to kings? If the factious 
* and turbulent are unn ling to live at Rome, let 
„them retire once more to their mountain; it is bet- 
e ter not to govern, if we mult ſhare cur command 
'* with the dregs of the people.” A ſpeech ſo in flam- 
matcry, and a meaſure ſo violent, rekincled all the 
famecs of difienficn. The muititude in the violence 
of their reſentment, would have fallen upon the le- 
nate itſelf, but the trihunes reftrainea their fury, and 
only po! inted it upon Coriolanus, whom they devoted 
to denruction. Coriolanus, however, till remained 
unſhaken, nature had made him bold, frugal, and in— 
bexible, and to theſe he added the acquired virtues of 
great reſpe & for the Jaws, great knowledge of war, and 
an mimoGerate regard for his country, or rather that part 
of it whoſe quarrel he eſpouſed. He accordingly treat- 
ed the ſummons of the tribunes to appear before them, 
with contempt, They therefore vent ſent their ædiles 

to apprehend and bring him before the people; but a 
rarty of the young par tricians gathered round their 
favourite, repulſed the ædiles, and having beaten, drove 
them a 9. This was a Gonal for univerſal uproar, 
the tumuic encreaſed from every quarter, and a civil 
war threatened tv eniuve, had not the conſuls promiſed 
the people the moſt aniple redreſs. The tribunes in- 
ltd, that he ſhould be thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian 
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Tarpeian Rock, as a rebel and a contemner of he fa- 
cred authority of the Roman people, and cordemned 
him, even without demanding the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple. They were going once more to lay hold on his 
nerſon, but the patricians again reſcued him. A con- 
duct fo reſolute on one fide, and fo aſſuming on the 
other, in ſome meaſure put the populace in ſuſpence; 
they were afraid to alilift the tribunes againſt thoſe 
who had been their generals and captains, and gazed 
upon the conteſt with, tiembling irreſolution. Their 
backwardneſs, therefore, to lend aſſiſtance, began to 
ratle ſuſpicions in the tribunes, that they had proceed- 
zd with too much violence; they, in conſequence, 
J:mended to bring his trial before the aſſembly of the 
peoples and that his cauſe ſhould be arpued before that 
authoiny, from which there Jay no appeal. 1 he pa- 
tricians, Who, though conſctvus of the innocence of 
Coriclanus, were yet Willtng to give peace to the city, 
conſented, and a day was appointed for making his 
defence. Coriolanus deinanded of the tribunes, what 
they intended 19 charge him with; to which they re- 
plied, that they intended to accuſe him of aiming at 
ſovereignty and tyranny, whereupon be cheartully 
put himſelf upon trial, conſcious of his innocence of 
the charge. 

When the appointed day was come, all perfons were 
led with the greateſt expectation, and a vaſt concourſe 
from the adjacent country aſſembled and filled up the 
Forum. Ihe tribunes, in the mean time, divided the 
people by tribes, ſeparating them with cords from 
each other, and ordering that they ſhould give their 
votes ſeparately, and not by centuries, as ſince the time 
of Hoſtilius had always been the cuſtom. This, as we 
have remarked before, was depriving the patricians of 
all their influence, ſince the numbers of the popuiace 
were {ure to prevail; however, the ſenate, unwilling to 
make the cauſe of Coriolanus their own, #*%alt con- 
ſented to this ſtretch of power in the plebecans. But, 
to make a ſhew of defending him to the laſt, one of 
the conſuls mounted the roſtrum in his favour, de- 
claring what actions of ſervice he had done the (tate ; 
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how little a few words eſcaping in the height of paſ- 
fion ought to be attended to; he ſignified that the 
whole ſenate were petitioners in this cauſe, and deſired 
the tribunes, that they would keep wholly to their 
threatened impeachment, namely, his aiming at the 
ſovereign power. To this, Sicinius the tribune replied, 
that he would urge againſt the guilty Il things, ot 
every kind, th t wound tend to prove him guilty 3 that 
the (tate had too much to fear from his influence, and 
his number of clients, not to uſe every means ot bring» 
ing him to juſtice {hat he owed much more to the 
ſafety of the late, than to any vain complaiiance to the 
lenare ; and that the very attempt 10 depreis ihe power 
of the people, who had all the ri; hts of humanity to 
govern themſej\ies, was a crime, Coriolanus, upon 
this, preſented himſelf before the people, with a de- 
gree of intrepidity that merited better fortune. His 
graceful perſon, his perſoaſive eloquence, the cries of 
thoſe whom he had faved from the enemy, inclined the 
auditors ro relent ; he began by recounting all the bat- 
tles he had ſought ard the varicus poſts he had {ul- 
tained ; he ſhewed the various crowns which bad been 
given him by his generals, as rewards of merit, and 
expoſed to view the numbetrleſs wounds he had received 
in acquiring them; he related all the breaches he had 
entered, and all the lives he had ſaved, calling our to 
ſuch as were preſent, to bear witneſs to the truth of 
his recital, Theſe, with the moſt moving proteſtati- 
ons, entteated their fejlows to ſpare that life by which 
they lived, and if there muſt be an offering for public 
reſentment, they themiclves were ready to die for him. 
A deience like this, ſupported with all that boldneſs 
which conſcious innocence inſpires, moved excry hear- 
er to think of pardon 3 many cried out, that fo brave 
a man deſerved a triumph, pot death, and that his very 
trial was a national reproach. ] he giddy multitude 
were going therefore to abſolve him, when Decius, 
one of the tribuces, a man of fluent eluquence, roſe up 
to reply. © However, cried he, we may be prevented 
« by the ſenate from urging thoſe ſpeeches which were 
made amongſi that auguſt body, tending to deſtroy 
„the 
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« the privileges of the people, yet ſtill we are not un- 
provided; we decline aggravating what he has ſaid, 
„ we have facts which we call upon the accuſed to | 
i clear himſelf of, We have an ancient Jaw amongft | 
us, that all plunder taken from the enemy ſhall be 
' appropriated to the ule of the public, and be given 5 
into the trealury untouched by the general. But a | 
& law ſo equitable in itſelf, and ſo inviolably obſerved 
by our anceſtors, has been infringed by this man, who 
{tinds accuſed before you. In a late incuriion into 
the territories ot Antium, though his plunder, both 
in flaves, cattle, and proviſions, was very great, yet 
the public were neither the better nor the richer for 
it: it was diwided only among his friends and follows 
ers, men whom probably he only intended to enrich, 
to be the better able to ſecure our ruin, It has 
ever been the practice of tyrants to begin the work 
of ambition, by forming a numerous body of parti— 
Zans, who are willing to loſe public regard in private 
„ emolument. Here then we ground our charge, let 
„ him, if he can, deny the fact, and let him bring 
„ procts, not by vainly ſhewing his ſcars, but by con- 
„% yincing us of his innocence.” "This charge was en- 
tirely unexpected. Co:1olanus had, in fact, when the 
people retuled to liſt, iſſoed ont at the bead of his 
clients, and plundered the enzmy, who had the inſo- 
lence of making incurſions to the very walls of Rome. 
Theſe ſpoils, which were fo jultly earned, he never 
thought of bringing into the treaſury, as they were the 
acquitition of a private adventure. Being therefore 
unable to anſwer what was alleged againſt him to the 
ſatisfaction of the people, and utterly confounded with 
the charge, the tiibunes immediately rook the votes, 
and Coriolanus was condemned to perpetual exile. 
Never did the populace teſtify a fincerer joy even in 
triumphing over a vanquiſhed enemy, than they did 
on this occaſion, having in a manner totally controled 
the power of the ſenate, fince henceforward they al- 
ſumed a right of ſummoning any of the individuals of 
that 
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that body before them, whom they thought pre oper to 


accuſe lhe ſenate, on the * poles nd, ſaw the mſelves 
reduced to an abjæct depen dance upon the multi. 
deprived of all ſecurity for Ke 5 erfons, and al! 1 r 


former rights of being judged by each other. I his 
entence àgairſt their braveſt defender flruck their 
whole body with ſorrow, cogſter 5 
Coriolanus alone, in the midit of this tumult, leemed 
an unconcerned ſpectator. He retarned honie, fol- 
Jowed by the lamentations of hundreds of the molt 
reſpectable ſenators and citizens of Rome, in order tv 
take a laſting leave of his wife, his children, and h 
mother Vetutia, While they, in the firſt tranſport of 
forrow, hung reund him, as Toth to part, be. with a 
manly fortitu e, tore himlelf from their embraces ; he 
exhortec them to bear their fate with fortitude, 1 to 
think of him no more, Thus ee 110 Iitfic 
children to their care, and all to the care of heaven, 
he left the city, without followers or fortunes, to take 
refuge among the enemies of Rome, Uhus the Ple— 
beians, who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed thoſe very magiltrates to an- 
noy others, and by inſenſible degrees, ſtript the parri— 
cians of all their former privileges, 

Coriclanus, now obliged to wander, ſought leſs for 
a retreat from Rome, than for an opportunity of ven 
geance, All his fortitude, and the early inſtitutions of 
his mother were not able to repreſs the reſentment ct 
his wrongs, or his deſire of punithing his enemies, ever 
though it involved the ruin of bis country. 'lullus 
Attius, a man of great power among the Volſci, and 
a violent enemy of the Romans, ſeemed to him a fit 
inſtrument to aſhit his revenge. Reſolving to apply to 
him, he enters Antium, the city where Tullus com- 
manded, by night, and going directly to his houſe, ſeat- 
ed himſelf near the hearth, by the houſhold gods, a 
place, which among the heathens was held ſacred. — 
'Tutlus being informed, that a ſtranger, with an air of 
dignity far beyond what was common, had taken refuge 
in his houſe, came and demanded his name and buſineſs. 
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„My name, cried the Roman, is Caius Marcius: my 
++ ſurname is Coriolauus, the only reward that remains 
of all my ſervices. 1 am baniſhed Rome for being 
** a friend to it; | am come to take refuge here, where 
„have ever been a declared enemy, If you are 
„ willing to make uſe of my ſervices, you ſhall find 
* me grateful; if you are willing to revenge the inju- 
« ries J have done, behold me in your power.” Tul- 
lus ſtruck with his dignity and known courage, in— 
ſtantly gave him the hand of friendſhip, and eſpouſed 
his quarrel. Ihe firſt thing therefore to be done, was 
to induce the Volſci to break the league which had 
been made with Rome; and for this purpoſe, Tullus 
ſent many of his citizens to Rome, in order to ſee ſome 
games at that time cele.fating, but in the mean time 
gave the ſenate private information, that the ſtrangers 
had dangerous intentions of burning the city. This 
had the deſired effect, the ſenate iſſued an order that all 
ſtrangers, whoever they were, ſhould depart from 
Rome before ſun- ſet. 'I his order Tullus repreſented 
to his countrymen as an infraction of the treaty, and 
procured an embaſiy to Rome, complaining of the 
breach and re demanding all the territories belonging 
to the Volicians, of which they had been violently 
poſſeſſed, declaring war in cafe of a refuſal, This 
meſſige was treated by the ſenate with contempt 
they bade the ambaſſadors inform their countrymen, 
that menaces were not the way to prevail with Rome; 
that they would keep with their ſwords thoſe poſſeffi- 
ens which their valour had won, and ſhould the 
Volſcians be the firſt to take up arms, the Romans 
would be the laſt to lay them down, 

Var being thus declared on both ſides, Coriolanus 
and Tullus were made generals of the Volſeians, and 
accordingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging 
and laying Malte all ſuch lands as belonged to the ple- 
beians, but letting thole of the lenators remain un— 
touched. In the miau time the levies went on but 
ſlowly at Rome; the two coniuls, who were re-clected 
by the people, ſeemed but little teilled in war, and 
een feated to ENCOLTEE a poneral, Whom they knew 
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to be their ſuperiors in the field. The allies alſo ſheweg 
their fears, and ſlowly brought in their ſuccours, i 
that Coriolanus continued to take their towns one af- 
ter the other, Circzum, a Roman colony, firſt ſub- 
mitted to his arms; he then attacked the Latins, who 
vainly implored aſſiſtance from Rome. The towns of 
Tolerium, Lavici, Pes, and Bola, were all taken by 
ſtorm, their goods plundered, and the inhabitants made 
1 of war; ſuch as yielded were treated mild- 
y; ſuch as reſiſted were put to the ſword : fortune 
followed him in every expedition, and he was now ſo 
famous for his victories, that the Volſci left their 
towns defenceleſs, to follow him into the field, being 
aſſured, under his conduct of ſucceſs. The very 
ſoldiers of his collegue's army came over to him, and 
would acknowledge no other general. Thus finding 
himſelf unoppoſed in the field, and at the head of a 
numerous army, he at length pitched his camp at the 
Cluilian ditch, within five miles of Rome. Nothing 
was now to be ſeen in the city that had lately been ſo 
turbulent, but timidity and deſpair. The people, 
who from their walls beheld the enemy ravaging their 
fields, begged peace with tears and ſupplications. They 
now began to entreat the ſenate to recall the edit which 
had baniſhed Coriolanus, and acknowledged the in- 


Juſtice of their former procedings. The ſenate, how- 


ever deſpiſed ſuch meanneſs, reſolving if poſſible, not 
to betray the injuſtice of the (tate to foreign enemies, 
or to grant thoſe favours to a traitor, which they had 
denied him when but accuſed of being ſo Yet what 
could their reſolutions avail, when they had not the 
power to ſupport them? Coriolanus approached near- 
er every day, and at laſt inveſted the city, fully re- 
ſolved ro beſiege it. Jt was then that the fierce ſpirit 
of the patricians was entirely {ubdued, both ſenate and 
people unanimouſly agreed to ſend deputies to him 
with propoſals of a reſtoration, in caſe he ſhould draw 
off his army. Cor iolanus received their propoſels at 
the head of Ins principal officers, and with the ſtern— 
neſs of a genera} that was to give the law. He, with 
the utmoſt leverity, informed them, that he was now 
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general of the Volſcians, and had only their intereſt to 
conſider : that if they hoped for peace, they muſt re- 
fore all the towns which originally belonged to that 
people, and make them free of the city, as the Latins 
„ere; and that he would give them thirty days to 
conſider of it. The intermediate time he employed 
in taking ſeveral other towns from the Latins, at the 
end of which he returned, and again encamped his at- 
my before the walls of Rome. 

Another embaſſy was now ſent forth, conjuring him 
not to exact from his native city, aught but what be- 
come Romans to grant. Coriolanus however, natu- 
rally inflexible and ſevere, till perſiſted io his former 
demands, and granted them but three days, in which 
to finiſh theit deliberations, A meſſage ſo perempto- 
ry hiled the whole town with conſternation, Every 
one NOW ran to take arms, ſome poſted themſelves 
upon the ramparts, others watched the gates, leſt they 
ſhould be ſecretly delivered by partizans which Corio- 
lanus had within; others fortified their houſes, as if 
the enemy were already maſters of the walls. In this 
general conjuhon, there was neither diſcipline or come 
mand, Ihe conluls, whoſe fears only were their ad- 
viters, had been elected for very different merits, than 
thoſe of Kill in war. Ihe tribunes lateiy ſo fierce, 
were now no more heard of, all ſhared the univerſal 
terror, avd it ſcemed as if the boaſted courage of 
Rome had gane over wit): theii general, into the camp 
of the Volicians. ln. this exigence, all that ſeemed 
left them was another deputarion ſtill more folenin 
than either of the former, compoſed of the pontiffs, 
the prieus, and the augurs. Theſe cloaihed in their 
babits of ceremony, and with a grave and mouurntul 
deportment, iſfusd from the city, and eutcred the camp 
of the conqueror; they belought him by all that was 
ſacred, by the teſpect he owed the gods, and that which 
he might have for thule, who being ſervants of the 
gods, WETE DOW at his fect to give peace to his coun- 
try; but all in vain, they tound him ſevere and in- 
flexible as betore, He teitihed that reſpect for them, 
which the ſenctity of their chatacters demanded, but 
"+ them away without relaxing in any of lus demands. 
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When the people ſaw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as loſt. I heir 
temples were filled with old men, with, women and 
children, who proſtrate at their altats put vp their ar- 
dent prayers, for the preſervation of their country. No- 
thing was to be heard but anguiſh and lamentation, no- 
thing to be ſeen but ſcenes of atfright and diſtreſs. At 
Jength it was ſuggeſted to them, that what could not 
be effected by the interceſſion of the ſenate, or the 
adjurations of the prieſts, might be brought about by 
the tears of his wife, or the commands of his mother. 
This deputation ſeemed to be reliſhed by ail, and even 
the ſenate itſelf gave it the ſanction of their authority, 
Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, at firſt made ſome 
heſitation to undertake ſo pious a work, knowing the 
inflexible temper of her ſon, and fearing only to ſhew 
his diſobedience in a new point of light, by rejecting 
the commands of a parent: however ſhe undertook 
the embaſſy, and ſet forward from the city, accompa- 
nied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, with 
Volumnia his wife, and his two children. Coriolanus, 
who at a diſtance diſcovered this mournful train of fe- 
males, was reſolved to give them a denial, and called 
his officers round him to be witaciſes of his reſolution ; 
but when told, that his mother and Lis wife were a- 
mong the number, he inſtantly came down from his tri- 
bunal, to meet and emb ace them. At firit the womens 
tears and embraces took away the power of words, and 
the rough ſoldier himſelf, hard as he was, could not te- 
frain from ſharing in their diſtreſs. 4+ My fon, cried 
t the, how am | to conſider this meeting, do | embrace 
* my {on or my enemy, am | your mother or your cap- 
* tive? how have I lived to ſce this day, to ſee my 
© ſan a banithed man, and, ſtill more diſtreſsfol, tte 
* enemy of his country? How has he been able to 
„ turn his arms againſt the place that gave him life, 
* how dire his rage againſt thoſe walls which protect 
„ his wife, his children and his gods? But it is to me 
* only that my country owes her oppreſſor; had I ne- 
© vir been 4 mother, Rome had {till been free; the 
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« wretched conſciouſneſs of this will afli& me as long 
cas life ſhall laſt, and that cannot laſt me long. But 
« though I am prepared for death, yet, at leaſt, let 
« theſe wretched ſufferers claim ſome part of your 
« compaſhon, and think what will be their fate, when 
« to baniſhment they mult add captivity,” Coriolanus, 
during this ſpeech, was much agitated by contending 
aſſion; his mother, who ſaw him moved, {till ſecond.. 
ed her words by the moſt perfuaſive eloquence, her 
tears : his wif: and children hung round him, entreat- 
ing for protection and pity, while the fair train, her 
companions, added their lamentations, and deplored 
their own and their country's diſtreſs, Coriolanus for 
a moment was filent, feeling the ſtrong conflict between 
honour and inclination ; at length, as if rouzed from 
his dream, he flew to take up his mother, who had 
fallen at his feet, crying out, „O my mother, thou 
e haſt ſaved Rome, but Joſt thy ſon.” He accordingly 
gave orders to draw off the army, pretending to the 
officers, that the city was too ſtrong to be taken.— 
Tullus, who had long envied his glory, was not remiſs 
in aggravating the lenity of his conduct to his coun- 
trymen. Upon their return, Coriolanus was ſlain in 
an inſurrection of the people, and afterwards honour- 

ably buried, with late and ine ffectual repentance. 
Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome 
upon the retreat of the Volſcian army. The ſenate 
decreed to grant the women what honours they ſhould 
demand, but they only aſked to have a temple dedi- 
cared to Female Fortune, built in the place where 
they had delivered their country, which was accord- 
ingly erected at the public charge. In the mean time 
that courage which had been for a time oyerpowered 
began again to ſhew itſelf in the field. Coriolanus 
being no more, they ventured to face their Volſcian 
enemies, who indeed contributed by their own conten- 
tions, together with that of their allies, to render any 
foreign force in a manner unneceſſary to their over— 
throw, A ſignal victory was obtained over them, and 
the Hernic!, the year enſuing. Among others, Tullus 

their general was ſlain, 

Spurius 
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Spurius Caſſius ViſceHinus had the principal honcur 
in obtaining this victory. He was a man naturally 
vain, and killed with oftentation : ambitious to an ex- 
treme, and as ready to over-rate his own ſervices, as 
to undervalue thoſe of another. He had been three 
tims conſul, and had been decreed two triumphs by 
the ſenate; theſe advantages, added to ſome popula- 
rity, raiſed his pride to aſpire at being king of Rome 
In order to prepare for this, being impowered by the 
ſenate to give the conquered nations what conditions 
of peace he ſhould think proper, he reſolved to attach 
them to his intereſts by the moſt flattering conceſſions. 
He therefore gave them back a third of what he had 
conquered; he granted them the title of citizens ot 
Rome, and treated the vanquiſhed, in all reſpects, as 
he would have done a victorious army. To make 
friends in every part of the ſtate, he gave the Latins 
one moiety of the conquered Jands remaining, and re- 
ſerved the other part for the poor citizens of Rome. 
Not content with this, he was reſolved to increaſe his 
popularity by diſtributing among the poor ſome lands 
which had long been in the poſſeſſion of the rich, and 
which he afferted to be the property of the publick. 
Accordingly, on the day ſucceeding that of his triumph, 
giving an account according to cuſtom, of what he 
had done, he expatiated upon h.s extraordinary care 
and wiſe management of the commonwealth; on his 
having encreaſed the ſubjects and citizens of Rome, 
and on his own peculiar endowments for guiding the 
ſtate; he went on to obſerve, that however exten- 
five the conquelt of Rome might be, it ſignified but 
little, if the rich only enjoyed the advantages of them 


if while the ſenate and patricians lived in affluence, 


the veteran ſoldier pined in want and obſcurity. He 
therefore was of opinion, that an exact eftimare ſhould 
be made of all the lands taken frym the enemy, which 
were now in the poſſeſſion of the rich, and that they 
ſhould be equally divided among the lower citizens, 
"This was the original of the famous Agrarian law, 
which afterwards cauſed ſuch diſtu;bances among the 
people. Nothing could exceed the indignation 4 the 

enate 
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ſenate upon hearing it propoſed ; as they had before 
been almoſt tripped of their public rights, they ſaw this 
attacked them in their private poſſeſſions: all that for- 
tune which their anceltors or themſelves had acquired 
by valour or induſtry, was now deſtined to be plunder. 
ed from them, to be diſtributed among the indolent, the 
extravagant and the baſe One deliberation ſucceeded 
upon another to concert meaſures how to fruſtrate the 
effects of this law, and the ambition of Caſhus. The 
people were not leſs mutinous on their part ; the tri- 
bunes, and thoſe whole fortunes were above the loweſt 
rank, were unwilling to be reduced to a level with the 
meaneſt of thoſe they pretended to direct, the clients 
of the rich were attached to the intereſts of their 
patrons z but notwithſtanding this, the majority of the 
multitude, with Caſſius at their head, ſt enuouſly cla- 
moured for the Aprarian law, and threatened deſtruc- 
tion to the empire, in caſe of refuſal. Even ſeveral of 
the Hernici and Volſci were called in on this occaſion 
to increaſe the tumult, or to bring off the propoſer in 
caſe of failure, At laſt, the ſenate perceived the ne- 
ceſſity of complying, and therefore gave the populace 
a promiſe that the Jand ſhould be divided among them 
according to their defire ; but that the allies and aſſo- 
ciates, who had no part in acquiring the lands, ſhould 


have no ſhare in the diviſion, I his promiſe at preſent * 


appeaſed the people, and gave the ſenate an opportu— 
nity of concerting meaſures for puniſhing the original 
propoſer. Accordingly, ſome time after, the queſtors, 
by their order, appointed a day for Caſſius to anſwer 
to the charge of his deſigning to become king, before 
the aſſembly of the people A blow ſo unexpected 
alarmed this demagogue with the moſt juſt apprehen- 
ſons, particularly, as he had the tribunes as well as the 
patricians againſt him He appeared before the afſem- 
bly, habited in a manner becoming his ſituation, and 
attempted to interelt the people in his favour, He al- 
leged that he was proſecuted in this manner by the 
patiicians, for his zeal in their cauſe; that he was 
their only ſurvivipg friend, and that their intereſts 
were combined with his. But he found himſelf deſert- 
ed by all. The ſenate had juſt reaſon to purſue 

him; 
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him; the tribunes, envying him his ſhare of popularf- 
ty, neglected to eſpouſe his cauſe, and the multitude, 
pleaſed with the patricians for their late compliance 
with their demands. gave him up to their fury, who 
was the promoter of them, Being therefore found 
guilty of a number of crimes, all tending towards al- 


tering the conſtitution, notwithſtanding his many real 


ſervices, and the interceſñon of his friends and clients 
in mourning, he was thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock, by thoſe very people, whoſe intereſts he 
had endeavoured to extend. It was too late that they 
perceived their error, and began to regret their cham- 
pion with a degree of ſorrow, that but argued their 
ingratitude. 
Soon after the death of Caſſius, the people 
U. C. became again urgent for the execution of the 
274. Agrarian law, but the ſenate, by a lubte- fuge 
unworthy their wiſdom, cauſed the conſuls to 
prepare for an expedition againſt the Æqui. I he peo- 
ple however at firſt refuſed to enliſt, tilſ the conſuls, 
hitting upon a new expedient, ordered all the country 
houſes of the recuſants to be Jevelled with the ground. 
This had the deſired effect, numbers came to offer 
themſelves, to fave their poſſeſhons from deſtruction, 


and were led againſt the enemy, with the uſual good 


fortune of Rome. Thus, while the conteſts conti- 
nued in the city, the Roman arms made continual pro- 
preſs in Italy; for that ſpirit of liberty which animated 
both parties, only contributed to inflame their courage. 
Theſe dilatory arts continued for near five years on 
the part of the "rad and as obitinate a ſpirit of cla- 
mour on that of the people: the one having their pri- 
vate intereſts as well as thoſe of the public to engage 
them; the other having a promiſe given, and a con- 
ſciouineſs of their own ſuperior power, to encreaſe 
rheir obſtinacy. In the midft of theſe troubles, the 
Romans received a ſingle defeat, under the conduct of 
Virginius, one of their conſuls, from the Hetrurian ar- 
my, and though Fabius came very opportunely to his 
relief, yet upon his retreat, the enemy made incurſions 
even to the walls of Rome. This teryed 39 encreaſe 
| the 
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the diſcontents and the animoſittes of the citizens, the 
ſenators [til] withholding their promiſe, and the people 
r-faſing to enliſt, In ſuch an extremity, the family of 
the Fabii, to the number of tour thouſand men, offer- 
ed to defend the frontiers of the Roman territories, 
They built a caſtle near the borders of the enemy, and 
making frequent incurſions, greatly enriched them- 
ſelves by the ſpoil, It will not comport with the bre- 
viry of this work, to relate all the minute tranſactions, 
and battles without conſequence, which attended 
theſe wars between Rome and thele little ſtates round 
her. It will ſuffice to ſay, that they all ended with 
the ſame good fortune, namely, the enemies begging 
peace, and the extenſion of the territories of Rome. 
The Fabii, however, were leſs ſucceſsful, being all 
cut off to a man by an ambuſcade, which was laid 


for them by the people of Ven. Of this noble fami- 


ly, one only ſurvived, whoſe poſterity become after- 
wards equally ſerviceable to the ſtate. 

But not the territories alone of Rome were encreaſ- 
ed, during theſe times of war and civil commorion, her 
citizens alſo became more numerous. In the 
enumeration of this year, they were found U. C. 
to amount to one hundred and eleven thouſand 277. 
men, ft to bear arms, with treble that number 


of women, children and flaves Ihis encreaſe of peo- 


ple, without commerce, only tended to advance the 
diſturbances of the city. Every year produced ſome 
new tumult between the contending orders of the ſtate. 
The people, now become the eleQtors of the magiſtrates, 
bad not ſkill or integrity to ſix upon capable men, and 
ſcarce did any conſul lay down his office, but the multi- 
tude were foremoſt to accuſe his remiſſneſs or incapaci- 
ty. It was in this manner that they accuſed Meneniu*, 
their conſul, for ſuffering the family of the Fab'i to be 
cot off: he was indeed an unſkilful general, but he was 
at the ſame time 1nnocent of the charge laid apainſt 
him. This, however, did not avail, he was hood about 
twentycrowns,a{um which, though moderate in modern 
ellimation, he was unable to pay; he therefore, in 7 
teſtation of the injuſtice and ingratitude of his fe: 
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citizens, ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe, and ſtarv- 


ed himſelf to death. 

The year following, the two conſuls of the former 
year, Manlius and Fabius, were in the ſame manner 
cited by the tribunes to appear before the people. The 
Agrarian law was the obje& invariably purſned, and 
they were accuſed of having made unjuſtifiable delays 
in putting it off. 'The ſame perſeverance on one ſide, 
and obſtinacy on the other, again ſet the city in a fer- 
ment, and threatened deſtruction to one of the parties, 
when Genutius the tribune, who had revived the law, 
was found dead in his bed, though without any marks 
of violence. A circumſtance like this, which ſhould 
have awakened the ſuſpicions of the people, only ſerved 
to alarm their ſuperſtitions ; they began to think the 
gods were againſt their cauſe, and ſhewed ſymptoms 
of returning to their former obedience. Ihe conſuls, 
in order to avail themſelves of this lueky occaſion, be- 
gan to make freſh levies, for it was now become the 
ſettled policy of the times, to draw off the peccant 
humours of the people by leading them to war; where. 
fore, mounting their tribunals, and being attended by 
their lictors, they continued to enrol] the citizens with 
ſucceſs, till coming to one Volero, a centurion, who 
refuſed to be enliſted as a private centinel, they order- 
ed him to be ſtripped and ſcourged. This injudicious 
ſeverity not only rekindled the people's reſentment, 
but afterwards produced a new cauſe of contention 
concerning the power of the conſuls, and the privi- 
leges of the people. The priſoner was reſcued by 
the multitude, the magiſtrates driven off, and, till 
to complete their mortiſication, ſoon after, Volero 
was made one of the tribunes of the people. 

The election of this demagogue ſeemed very injuri- 
ous to the patrician party : he was not only reſolved 
upon carrying the Agrarian Jaw, but alſo on enact- 
ing another, in which the people ſhould give their 
votes by tribes, and not by their curiæ or their centu- 
ries. This was another mortal blow to the patrician 
power; for, as when the people voted by centuries, 


the patricians were entire maſters of the conteſt, and 


when 
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when by curiz, in which only the inhabitants of the 
city voted, they alſo from their number of clients, 
had the majority of voices; ſo now, when by this law 
all freemen of Rome, from whatever part of its terri— 
tories they came, ſhould be admitted to give a ſingle 
vote, equal to that of the firſt ſenztor, all influence 
was entirely loſt, and the patricians had nothing to 
do but to remain paſſive. It was therefore at firſt 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſenate, and as warmly urged 
by the people. In this conteſt, Appius Clau- 

divs, the conſul, ſon to the former Appius, U. C. 
by a ſort of hereditary hatred to the people, 252. 

was amongſt the foremoſt. In one of their 

public aſſemblies he oppoſed their deſigns ſo warmly, 
and ſo juſtly expoſed the turbulent tempers of the tri- 
bunes, that they ordered him to depart the aſſembly, 
and upon his refuſal, to be ſent to priſon. 

A ſtretch of power fo great aſtoniſhed all the ſena- 
tors who were preſent; they offered to take arms in 
his defence, and as the people had in the former caſe 
beaten off the liftors, ſo they were in this driven off 
by the patricians. This ſeemed the ſignal for a new 
tumult; ſtoncs, torches, and every weapon that fury 
could furniſh, in a place where the citizens never car- 


ried arms, were employed againſt each other, But 
Jaintius the other conſul, of a mild and peaceabſe 
diſpoſition, throwing himſelf into the midſt of the com- 


hatants, entreating and beſeeching ſome, and menacing 


others, for that night aſſuaged their mutual animoſity, . 


Their tumults, however, were renewed the day fol- 
lowing, with more than former fury : 1 with all 
his native fierceneſs charging at the head of his clients, 


and other young patricians. But LeQorius the tri- 


bune, with an immenſe multitude of the lower part of 
the people, took poſſe flion of the Capitol, where they 
fortified themſelves, ſeemingly determined to hold it out 
againit the oppoſers. I heir conduct now ſeemed ſtill 


more reſolute than in the former defection of the army 


to mount Aventine ; for, as in that, the inſurgen's 
were at a diſtance ſrom Rome, in this, they were in 
the very heart of the city. The appeaſing of this tu- 
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Mult was reſerved for Quintius alſo, who obtained, 
by His gentle remonſtrances, to have the law referred 


to the ſenate, which, after many debates, which form, 


rather than uncertainty might have dictated, reſolved, 
that the tribunes and the people were to be gratified, 
and that the law was to be enacted without delay. It 
was paſſed by the tonſent of all the orders, and the 
officers of the people were elected from henceforth by 
the tribes. Thus the people by degrees left the patri- 
cians nothing but the ſhadow of power, of even which 
the multitude, now taught the art of uniting, were 
reſolved to deprive them. 

In the mean time, Appius, as from the former part 
of his conduct we may well ſuppoſe, was far from 
being diſpoſed to concur in this new conceſſion 
of power : he bore the people a contempt, that ra- 
ther ſeemed the effe of habit than of reaſon, and in- 
yeighed againſt the ſenate's puſillanimity. Nor were 
the people ignorant of this, but deſired an occaſion of 
ſhewing their reſentment, for which an opportunity 
ſoon offered, upon his being appointed general againſt 
the Volſcians. Theſe, as uſual, had made inroads 
upon the unguarded frontiers of Rome, and Appius 
being now the commander of the army, the natural 
ſeverity of his temper had a field to diſplay itſelf in, 
The Roman diſcipline, which at the mildeſt was ex- 
tremely rigorous, he by his ſtrictneſs rendered almoſt 
inſupportable. The ſoldiers but flowly obeye | a ge- 
neral they hated, and he, in return, encreaſed his 
rigours upon the Nowneſs of their obedience. They 
now therefore conſidered his ſeverity rather as a mali- 
cious vengeance, than an wholeſome chaſtiſement, and 
only awaited the enemy to retaliate, not upon his 
perſon, but his glory. Accordingly the enemy ap- 
peared and the Romans fled. He led them into the 
canip in order to harangue them, and they univerſally 
refuſed to give him audience. He then endeavoured 
to draw them off from the enemy, but the whole body 
fled, inſtead of making a regular retreat. At length 
he found means of ſecuring that part of his forces 
which yet remained, by encamping them in a place of 

ſafety, 
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ſafety, where ma! ſhalling them in their ranks, and tre- 
viling them for their cowardice, he gave poſterity a 
great example of the ſeverity of Roman diſcipline, 
and the greatneſs of military obedience. He tirit or- 
dered all the centurions who had fled or quitted their 
rauks, to be ſcourped and then beheaded ; and then 
aſking his ſoldiers where were their arms, he choſe 
out every tenth man, by Jot, and him he executed in 
the preſence of his trembling companions Soldiers, 
with ſo much ardour for liberty in time of peace, and 
ſuch profound ſubmiſſion to their generals in war, were 
fitted to make the conqueſt of the world. Appius, 
however, did not long continue unmoleſted in bis ſe- 
yerity, for ſome time after, the tribunes puſhed on the 
Agrarian law with vigour, and he perſiſting in his op- 
poſition, they appointed him a day to anſwer to an ac- 
cuſation againſt him, of being the declared enemy of 
public liberty. Appius obeyed, but appeared before 
the people, not in the uſual manner, in a ſupplicating 
dreſs or poilure, but ſpoke for himſelf with a conſi- 
dence, that a previous, ſettled, reſolution to die, had 
inſpired. The tribunes finding that his innocence 
was too apparent to be impeached put off his trial to 
another day, which he prevented by ſuicide, a prac« 
tice that was now becoming common in Rome, 

The death of Appius, and ſome wars, or rather in- 
curſions made by the Romans into the territories of 
the Volſci, ſuſpended, for a time, the people's ear- 
neſtneſs after the Aprarian law, but ſoon af 
ter the tribunes began new commotions, and U.C, 
had the boldneſs to aſſert, that the people 292. 
ought not only to have a ſhare in the lands, 
but alſo in the government of the commonwealth, and 
that a code of written laws ſhould be compiled, to 
mark out the bounds of their duty. I he oppoſition 
to this was not leſs violent on the one fide of the patrici- 
ans, who drove the clamorous multitude from the Fo- 
rum, headed by Cæſo, the fon of that Quintius Cin- 
cinnatus, whom we ſhall hereafter find ſo famous for 
his courage and his frugality. U he tribunes refolved 
to make an example of this young patriciao,, to deter 
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the future outrages of others, and therefore appointed 
him a day to anſwer for his life, before the people, 
He being the ſon of a man entirely reſpected by both 
parties was treated with ſuch lenity, that he was ad- 
mitted to bail, but flying to Etruria, his father was 
obliged to fell almoſt his whole eſtate to reimburſe the 
ſureties, and then retreating to a ſmall farm and a little 
cottage beyond the Tyber, lived a contented hfe, till- 
ing his few acres with his own hands, and reaping 
the produce of his induſtry. Ihe tribunes, however, 
were not ſatisfied with the expulſion of Cæſo, they ſtill 
continued to clamour for the Agrarian law, and even 
raiſed a report, that the ſenators had formed a plot 
againſt their lives, This contrivance was principally 
intended to fright the ſenate into a compliance; but it 
had only the more obrious effect of encteaſing the tu- 
mults of the people, and aggravating their animoſity. 

In this {late of commotion and univerſal diſorder, 
Rome was upon the point of falling into the power of 
a foreign enenly. Herdonius, a Sabine, a man of 
great intrepidity and ambition, formed the deſign of 
ieizing end plundering the city, while it was employ- 
ed in inteſtine diſttactions. For this purpole, having 
got together an army of about four thouſand men, 
compoſed of his clients and fugitive ſlaves, he ſent 
them down the river 'I'yber on floats by night, ſo that 
the people were aſtoniſhed the next morning, to be- 
hold a foteign enemy in poſſeſſion of the Capitol, the 
citadel of Rome, Herdonius, on his part, did all 
that was in his power to perſuade the lower citizens 
and {laves to join his party; to the one be promiſed 
ficedom, to the other an ample participation of bene— 
tits and ſpoil. Phe tribunes, in this exigence, were 
tar from exciting the people to arms; they on the 
contrary, uſed all their eloquence to perſuade them 
from fightiog, until the patricians ſhould engage by 
oath, to create ten men, with a power of making laws, 
and to ſuffer the people to have an equal ſhare in all 
the benefits that ſhould accrue, Theſe conditions, 
though very ſevere, the neceility of the times obliged 
the conſuls to promiſe, and Valerius, who was offi of 
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them, putting himſelf at the head of ſuch as offered, 
marched towards the Capitol, crying out as he paſſed, 
„% Whoever wiſhes to fave his country, let him come 
« and follow me.” A large body of the people fol- 
lowed him to the attack, and the Capitol was at length 
retaken by ſtorm, but the conſul was taken in the al- 
fault. Herdonius flew himlfelf, the ſlaves died by the 


.executioner, and the reſt were made priſoners of war. 


But although the city was thus delivered from a fo- 
reign invaſion, it was by no means ſet free from its in- 
telline diviſions, Ihe tribunes now preſſed the ſutviv- 
ing conſul for the performance of his promiſe ; but 
it ſeems the Agrarian law was a grant the ſenate could 
not think of giving up to the people. The conſul, 
therefore, made many delays and excuſes, till at length 
being driven to give a politive anſwer, he told them, 
that as the promiſe was made by the two conſuls, he 
could do nothing alone. An afſemb'y was therefore 
now appointed for chooſing another conſul, and the 
ſenate, in order to give the people no hopes of obtain - 
ing their wiſhes, tixed upon Quintius Cincinpatus, 
whoſe fon had ſo lately been obnoxious ro them. Cin- 
cinnatus had, as has been already related, for ſome 
time given up all views of ambition, and retired to 
his little farm, where the deputies of the ſenate found 
him holding the plough, and dreſſed in the mean attire 
of a labouring buſbandman. He appeared but little 
elevated with the addreſſes of ceremony, and the 
pompous habits they brought him, and upon declar- 
0g to him the ſenate 's pleaſure, he teftified rather a 
concern that his aid ſhould be wanted ; he naturally 
preferred the charms of a country retirement, to the 
tatiguing ſplendois of office, and only faid to his wife, 
as they were leading him away, ** 1 fear, my Attilia, 
that for this year, our little fields mult remain un- 
„ ſown.” 'I hus taking a tender leave, he departed 
for the city, where both parties were ſtrongly enflam- 
ed againſt each other. This new conſul, however, 
was reſolved to fide with neither, but by a ſtrict at- 
tention to the intereſts of his country, inſtead of gain- 
ingabe confidence of faction, to ſeize the elteem of all. 
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bus, by threats, and well timed ſubmiſſion, be pre. 

vailed upon the tribunes to put off their law tor a time, 
aud carried himſelf fo as to be a terror to the multi. 
tade, whenever they refuſed to enliſt, and the great- 
e encourager whenever their ſubmiſſion deſerved it. 
His policy conſiſted in holding the citizens who had 
regained the Capitol, as ſtill engaged to follow him, 
by their oath, and threatening to lead them into a 
winter encampment, to which they were totally unac- 
cuſſomed, in caſe they diſobeyed, by which he fo far 
tu midated the tribunes, that they gave up their-law, 
upon condition of his foregoing the threatened en- 
©ampment : upon the whole, he went through his of- 
ice with ſuch ſkill, moderation, humanity, and juſtice, 
that the people ſeemed to forget that they wanted new 
jaws, and the ſenate ſeemed to with his continuance in 
the conſu'ihip, Thus having reſtored that tranquillity 
to the people, which he ſo much loved himſelf, he 
again gave up the ſplendours of ambition, io enjoy it 
with a greater reliſh in his little farm, 

Cincinnatus was not long retired from his office, 
when a fieſh exigence of the ſtate once more required 
his a/hitance, the Z£qui and the Volici, who, though 


HK {t:}i worited, fin} were for renewing the war, made 
& new 1R!04Gs into the terintones of Rome. 
1 U. C. Miputius, one of the conſuls who ſucceeded 


295. Cincinnatus, was ſent to oppote them, but 
being naturally timid, and rather more afraid 

of being conquered, then defirous of victory, his army 
Was dec imo adele between two mountains, from 
which, except through the enemy, there was no 
Neis 1 hrs, however, the Aqui had the precaution 
10 fortify, fo that the Roman army was ſo hemmed in 
vn eveiy bye, that nothing remained but {ubmiſhon to 
the enemy, famine, 01 immediate death. Some knights, 
who found means of geting away privately th: ough 
the enemy's Canip, were the firtt that brought the ac- 
count of tins Uilalter to Rome. Nothing could exceed 
the conilecrnativn of all ranks of people, when infora- 
ed Cf n; the Icuatey at tirit, thovght of the other 
coulul, 
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conſul, but not having ſufficient experience of his abi- 
lities, they unanimoully turned their eyes upon Cin— 
cianatus, and reſolved to make him diator. Cincin- 
natus, the ooly perſon on whom Rome could now place 
her whole dependence, was found, as before, by the 
meſſengers of the ſenate, Jabouring in his little field 
with cheerful induſtiy. He was at firit aſtoniſhed by 
the enſigns of unbounded power, with which the depu- 
ties Came to inveſt him, but ſtill more at the approach 
of the principal of the fenate, who came out to meet 
him upon his approach. A dignity ſo unlooked for, 
however, had no effect upon the ſimplicity or the inte- 
grity of his manneis: and being now poſſeſſed of abſo- 
lute power, and called upon to nominate his maſter of 
the horſe, he choſe a poor man named Parquitius, one 
who, like himſeif, deſpiſed riches when they led to diſ- 
honour, Harquitius was born of a patrician family, 
but though of conſummate bravery, never being able 
to raiſe money to purchaſe 'an horſe, he had hitherto 
fought only as a foot foldier, willing to ſerve his coun« 
try, though in the humbleſt ſituatiop. Thus the ſaving 
a giedt nation Was devolved upon an huſbandman 
taken fiom the plough, and an obſcure centinel found 
among the dregs of the army. Upon entering the ci- 
ty, the d:Qtator put on a ſerene look and entreated all 
thoſe tho were able to bear arms, to repair before ſun- 
fer to the Campus Martius (the place where the levies 
were made) with neceſſary arms, and proviſions for 
five days. He put himſclf at the head of theſe, aud 
marching all night with great expedition, he arrived 
before day within fight of the enemy. Upon his ap- 
pi vach, he ordered his foidiers to raiſe a lou{'{hout, to 
apprize the conſul's army of the rrelief that was at 
hand. The Aqui were not a little amazed, when they 
ſaw themſelves detween two enemies, but ſtill mare 
when they perceived Cincinnatus making the ſtrongeſt 
entrenchments beyond them, to prevent their eſcape, 
and encloſing them as they had encloſed the contul. lo 
prevent this, a furious combat enſued, but the A<qu1 
being attacked on both fides and unable 10 refill or fly, 
be gged a ceſſation of arms. They oftered the d1Qator 
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his own terms; he gave them their lives, but obliged 
them, in token of ſervitude, to paſs under the yoke, 
which was two ſpears ſet upright, and another acrots, 
in the form of a door, beneath which the vanquiſhed 
weieto match. 'Their captains and generals he made 
priſoners of war, being reſerved to adorn his triumph, 
As for the plunder of the enemies camp, that he gave 
entirely up to his own ſoldiers, without reſerving any 
part to himſelf, or permitting thoſe of the delivered 
army to have a ſhare. U hus having reſcued a Roman 
army from inevitable deſtruction, having defeated a 
powerful enemy, having taken «nd fortified their city, 
and {till more, having refuſed any part of the {pot}, he 
reſ123ned his diQtatorſhip, after having enjoyed it but 
fourteen days. The ſenate would have eniiched him, 
but he declined their proffers, chooling to retire once 
more to his farm and his cottage, content with tem- 
;Erance and fame. 
| The year following, the Æqui, reſolving to 
J. C. rerrieve their loſt reputation, again marched 
296. into the field, and retook their city, wherefore 
when levies were to be made in Rome to op- 
poſe their progrtſs, the tribunes refuſed to let the peo- 
ple be enrolled. The neceſſity of the times however 
was ſuch, that an army was to be raiſed, and the ſe- 
nators finding the reluctance of the multitude, offered 


to go themſelves with their clients and dependants. 


So many old and reverend men, who had Jong been 
conſidered as the fathers of the ſtate, marching feebly 
out to meet an enemy, whom the young and the vigor- 
bus refuſed to . A moved the multitude to ſuch 
a depree, that in ſpite of their demagogues, they offer- 
ed to go, only demanding as a-recompence, to have 
the number cf their tribunes encreaſed from five to 
ten, This ſome of the ſenate confidered as an expe- 
dient to multiply the number of their enemies; but 
Cincinnatus, who judged more marurely upon the 
ſubject, aſſured them, it would be the moſt infallible 
means cf debilnating that power which had ſo long 
controlled them. I hat in caſe ten were elected, in 


ſuch a number there were the moſt juſt expectations to. 
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bring over a part, and that a ſingle tribune could re- 
verſe the reſolutions of all the 1ett ; according'y, the 
ſenate readily came into his opinion, and pretending 
to make their compliance a favour, informed the tri- 
bunes that they had, after much deliberation, thought 
proper to grant their requeſt, 

This grant ſeemed for a while to ſatisfy the people, 
but in eſe than a year, the new ttibunes, the firſt time, 
united all together, made ſtill farther encroachments, 
and ventured even by their own authority, to order an 
aſtembling of the ſenae. They required alfo, that 
mount Aventine, which was a mile and a half in 
compaſs, and as yet untenanted, might be granted to 
the people to build on. With this, though not till 
after the mot violent conteſts, the ſenate agreed, in 
hopes that it might be a means of ſuppreſſing the ſe- 
ditions which they dreaded from tefuling the Agrarian 
law. Neverthelelis, in this they were diſap- 
pointed, for ſoon after their tribunes renewed U. C. 
their former complaints and inſolence, and 298. 
the conteſts were carried on with ſuch little 
reſtraint, that biuws and not arguments generally ter- 
minated every deliberation. Jo ſuch a pitch of au— 
daciouſre!s were they arrived, that thoſe demagogues 
let a day, even for the conſuls themſelves, to anſwer 
before the people. They thought proper however, 
upon maturer copſideration, io let drop this inſolent 
proſecution, but, at the-ſame time, refoived not to diſ- 
continue their unremitting endeavours tor the Agra— 
rian law: A day accoidingly was fixed, in which this 
important ſubject was to be diſcuſſed, and numbers of 
all rauks were prelent, either to give their votes or 
their opinions. I he tribunes ſpoke largely on the juſ- 
tice of ſuch a law; ſeveral of the people related what 
ſervices they had done, and what trifling rewards they 
had obtained: the audience were prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
your of the law, but till more, When Siccius Denta- 
tus, a plebeian, advanced in years, but of an admira- 
ble perſon ard military deportment, came forward to 
enumerate his hardſhips and his merits 'I his old fol- 
dier made no ſcruple of extolling the vatious achieve- | 

ments: 
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ments of his youth, but indeed his merits deſerved his 
oſtentation. He had ſerved his country in the wars 
forty years: he had beer an officer thirty, hrlt a cer 
turion, then a tiibunve ; he had fought one hundred 
and iwenty batiies, in which, by the torce of bis tinge 
arm he had ſaved a miu titude of lives: he had gained 
fouurrcen civic, three mural, and eight golden crowns, 
beſides eighty three chains, ſixty bracciets, eightecn 
dealt ipears, and twenty three horſe trap bings, whereof 
cine wee for killing his enemy in ſingle combat: more- 
over ne had received forty hve wounds, all betore and 
Ponte behud, Pi TIC: & ly. tweiveE on the day the ca- 
pol was recorerea from the ecemy, "Lhele were his 
honours, yet OU(withitanding all this, he kad never 
received any ſhare of thole lands which were won from 
the chem, but continued to draw on a life of poverty 
«nd cdntempt, white others were poſſeſt of thoſe very 
{C1 LOVIER Which bs valout had won, without any me— 
it to deſerve then, or ever having contributed ro the 
onqusſt. A caſe of fo much baidihip had a firovg 
(Fea upon the multitode: they unanimouſly demand- 
ed, that the law might be paſſed, and that fuch merit 
mould not be unrewarded. It was in vain that ſome 
of che ſenators role up to ſpeak apain(t nt, their vouces 
were crowned by the cries of the people, When 
ivaſon therefore could no los ger be heard, paſhon, as 
vivai, ſuceceded, and the young patricians, running 
furwuily into the throng, broke the balloting dens, 
and d:ipriſed the multitude that oſte ed to oppoſe 
them. For this they wrie ſome ume alter fned by 
the tribunes, but their refolution, nevertheleſs, for 
the preſent put off the Agrarian law. 
It generally happened in Rome, that internal com- 
motions were quieted by foreign invaſons, and the ap- 
roach of the Aqui withio ſixteen miles of the city, 
in ſome meaſure reſtored peace to the republik. In 
this war Siccius Dentatus, the veteran who had haran- 
gued the people, gained greater honours than the con- 
ſul who obtained the victory: for being ordered upon a 
forlorn hope, to attack the enemy in a quarter where 
he knew they weie inacceſlible, he at firit remonſtiat- 
ed the danger aud deſperation of the attempt, out be- 


ing 
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ing reproached by the conſul with cowardice, he led 

on his body of eight hundred veterans to the place, 

reſolved to give, by his death, a pattern of obedience, 

as he had in his hte an example of refolutton, For- 
tune, however, was kinder to m than his expectati— 
ons, for pe;ceiving a paſſage in the enemy's camp, 
which had not been pointed cot by the conſul, he led 
his veterans onward, and white the whole army amuled 
the enemies on one Ade, he attacked their camp on the 
ocher, fo thar the Romans obtained a complete victo— 
rv; Dentatus howrver being coniciuus that he was 
ſent on this dangerous ſervice, only to procure him 
death or infamy, had intereſt enough, upon his return, 
ty pievent the conſui's having a triumph, as allo to 
get himſelf created a tribune 3 Iikewile, to pet a law 
paſſed tor puninhing fuch maprffrates as ſhould for the 
foure violate their authority, and for having both 
coniuis toned tor then behaviour to him in particular, 
1 hus the tortune, as well as the perjeverance, of ihe 
tribunes ſerved to Om th the pairrcian power every 
year. All their honcurs were now fading falt away; 
their very pefteſhens, thoie fruits of long labour, re- 
rained tcebly in fuiper ie, ard the next popular breeze 
threatened to ſhake them don. 


II. 


From the creation of the Decemvitt to the extinction 
| of that office. 


= 

1 HE Commonwealth of Rome had now U. C. 
for near ſixty years been fluctuating between 462, 
the comendivg 01Gers that computed tt, till at 
length each ſide, as if weary, was willing to refpire a 
while from the mutual exertions of their claims. The 
A prarian law feemed now but little attended to, and 
all the amimoſity which it had produced appeared ſub- 
ſided. Bot it has ever been with mankind, that the 
tum new defires, in proporuon to the number of their 
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poſſeſſions. The citizens, now therefore, of every 
rank, began to complain of the arbitiary deciſions of 
their magiſtrates, and wiſhed to be guided by a writ- 
ten body of laws, which, when known, might prevent 
wrongs as well as puniſh them. Jo this, both the ſenate 
and the people concurred, as hoping that ſuch Jaws 
would put an end to the commotions that ſo long had 
bar«fled the ſtare. It was thereupon agreed, that am- 
baſſ..cors ſhould be ſent to the Greek cities in Italy, 
and to Athens, to bring home ſuch laws from thence, 
as by experience had been found moſt equitable and 
uſt ful. For this purpoſe, three lenators, Polthumius, 
Du/Pic us, and Manlius, were fixed upon, and pallics 
##hgned to convey them, agreeable to the majeſty of 
the Koman people, While they were upon this com- 
miſhon abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated the ci- 
ty at home, and ſupplied the interval of chew ablence 
with other anxiety than thai of wiſhes for their re- 
turn. la about à year, however, the plague cealed 
and the ambaſſadors returned, bringing home à body 
of laws, collected from the molt civilized ftates of 
Greece and Italy, which being aſterwards formed into 
ten tables, and two more being added, made that ce- 
lebrated code, called the laws of the twelve tables, 
many fragments of which remain to this day. 

The ambaſſadors were no ſooner returned, than the 
tribunes required, that a body of men ſhould be cho 
ſen to digeſt their new Jaws into proper form, and to 
give weight to the execution of them, Afier long de- 
batcs Whether this choice ſhould not be partly made 
from the people as well as the patricians, it was at laſt 
agreed that ten of the principal ſenators ſhovid be 
elected, whole power, continuing for a year, ſhould be 
equal to that of kings and conluls, and that without 
any appeal. That all other magiſtrates ſhould lay 
down their offices, until the laws ſhould dire& proper 
ſubitiiures, and that the new legiſlators ſhould, in the 
mean time, exerciſe their authority with all the enſigns 
of their diſcontinued power. The perſons choſen were 
Appius and Genutius, who had been eleQed conſuls 
for the enſuing year; Poſthumius, dulpicius, and cel 

jus, 
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lius, the three ambaſſadors; Sextius and Romulus, 
for. ner conſuls ; with julius Vetutius, and Horatius, 
ſenators of the firit conſideration. Thus the whole 
conſtitution of the (tate at once took a new form, and 
a dreadful] experiment was going to be tried, of go- 
verning one nation, by laws formed from the manners 
and cuſtoms of another. 

1he Decemviri being now invelted with abſolute 
power, agreed to take the reins of government by 
turns, that each ſhould diſpenle juſtice for a day. 
They agreed alio, to avoid envy, that he alone, who 
was in the actual exercite of power, ſhould be attend- 
d with the enligns of it; and that the reſt ſhould be 
on preceded by a petty officer, called Accenſus, to 
diltingulſh them from the vulgar, 

Ihe novelty of this form of government ſeemed ex- 
tremely plealing to the people at fit, nor was the mo- 
deration of the decemviri themſelves leſs praiſe worthy, 
Appius, in particular, bore away the greatelt ſhare of 
popularity, his atfable air, his republican profeſſions, 
zud his moderation, made them even forget his ancel- 
tors, or that they once trembled at the name. Theſe 
magiſtrates, for the firſt year, wrought with extreme 
application: they had not only to compile from a great 
variety of Greek laws, but they were obliged alſo to 
get them interpreted by one Hermodorus, an Ephelian, 
as they themfelves were ignorant of the language; 
2 [trong inſtance how little as yet the Romans were 
advanced in the arts of politeneſs, At length, how- 
ever, by the help of their interpreter, they formed a 
body of laws from thoſe brought from Gizece, and 
from the ordinances of their own kings, the whole 
comprized in ten tables. Theſe were agreed to by the 
whole.people, engraven on plates of braſs, and hung 
vp in public view, in the moſt conſpicuous parti of 
the forum. 

| heir work being thus finiſhed, it was expected, 
that the decemviri would be contented to retire, but 
having known the charms of power, they were now 
unwilling to reſign it; they therefore pretended, that 
lome laws were yet wanting to complete their ln, 

an 
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and entreated the ſenate for a continuance of their of. 
fice. To this they aſſened. The choice of perſons 
was next the object of public conaderation. Appius, 
burning with a fecret thirſt of power, feigned himſelf 
quite dilguſted with the farigues of the offige, and wiſh- 
ed only for an able ſucceſſor. However, underhand he 
contrived to put all thule popular arts in practice, 
which he knew would, upon his ſtanding a candidate, 
{ecure his election Accordingly, when the day came, 
his coliegu-s were ſurprized to fee him the fit upon 
the hit of thoſe who Hood for the office; and eſtill more, 
when they fund him elected by a great majo.ity of the 
giddy people, who miltook his ambition for popularity, 
His friends allo were eiceted tough his influence, 
Fa>us Cornelius, 5 derviſius, Minucius, Antonius, aud 
Rabulius, who were patricians, together with Peulſius. 
Oppius, and Duclus, plebeians, formed the ſecond 
decemvirate. | heſe three laſt were choſen from among 
the people by the interelt of Appius, who, to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the muititude, oblcrved, that it was 
very proper the people thould have a {hare in forming 
thoſe laws, by which they were to be governed, 
Appius, being thus reinſtated in his high office, now 
turned ail his thoughts towards making it formidable 
and perpetual ; he therefore convened his co.Jegues, 
and knowing them to be all his creatures, he opened to 
them his deſign of retaining the power, of which they 
had been pur into poſicthon. As they had been pre- 
vioully inſtructed, they readily came into his propolal, 
and bound themſelves by the molt folemn vows, never 
to diſſent among themſelves ; never io give up their au- 
thority ; and not to make ule of the opinions either of 
the ſenate or the people, but in caſes of doworight ne- 
ceflity. Now, therefore, the decemvirate put'on a very 
different appearance from the former year; inſtead 
only of one of them being attended by his rods and axes, 
each made his appearance with thoſe enſigus of terror 
and authority. Inſtead of magiſtrates, miid, juſt, and 
affable, the people now beheld them converted into 
monſters of rapine, licentiouſneſs and crueſiy. They 
ovly made uſe of the forms of jullice, to put many of 
the 
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the citizens ts death, and deprive others of their 


eſtates and country. Accuſers and informers were 
{uborned from among their dependents, ready to give 
evidence as they were commanded ; while thoſe who 


expected redrels in any ſuit of juſtice, had no proſpect 


of ſucceſs, but to enter into a criminal confederacy 
with their judges, Thus an univerſal corruption be- 
gan to ſpread itſelf over the people, while the good 
and the wiſe either baniſhed themielves from Rome, 
or inwardly repined at its diſtreſs. 

But as ſuch power could not long continue without 
ſome of the uſual arts of deception, which tyranny 
muſt ſometimes ſtoop to, in order to ſhew the people 
that they were not unmindful of their duty, they 
added two tables more of laws to thole already pro- 
mulgated, which together formed, as we have already 
ſaid, that body of laws that goes by the name of the 
twelve tables. In thele laſt there was a law, prohibit- 
ing all marriages between the patricians and plebeians, 
by which they hoped to widen the breach between 
thoſe two orders, and thus avail themſcives of their 
mutual animoſity. i heir deſigns however were eaſily 
ſeen through, but the people bore them with patience, 
for the time or expiration of their oiice was now at 
hand, in which it was expected, they would lay down 
their miſuſed authority. But they toon threw off the 
maſque, and regaidie's either of the apprcbation of the 
ſenate or the propie, continued themiclves, again(t all 
order, another year in the decemvirate, A conduct fo 
notorious, pro guced new diſcontents, and theſe were 
as lure to produce freſh acts of tyranny, The cit 
was become aimoutt a deſeit, with relpe& to all who 
bad any thing to loſe, and the decemvirs' rapacity was 
then only diicoutinued, when they wanted freſh ob- 
jects to exerciſe it upon. Ia this (tate of (lavery, 
proſcription, and mutual diſtruſt, not one citizen was 
found to strike tor his country's freedom; thele ty- 
rants continued to fule without control, being con» 
flantly guarded, not with their lQors alone, but a nu— 
Mmerous crows ut dependents, clients, and even patri— 
Clans, Whom theu vices had cuntederated round them, 


la 
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In this gloomy ſituation of the ſtate, the Aqui and d 


Volſci, thoſe conſtant enemies of the Romans, under- 
took their incurſions, reſolved to profit by the inteſ- 
tine diviſions of the people, and advanced within 
about ten mijes of Rome. bis was an unexpected 
ſtroke to the decemviri, who had no authority to raiſe 
an army themſelves, and therefore went reluctantly to 
aſk aid from the ſenate, whoſe deliberations: had now 
been long ſuſpended. In this preſſing juncture, the 
ſenaie was at laſt called together, where Appius, in 
a premedirated oration, pronounced the buſineſs for 
which they were convened, He then deſired that 
each ſhould ſpeak his ſentiments as he named them, 
but Valerius, the grandſon of Publicola, riſing out 
of his turn, was ordered by the tyrant to fit down. 
Valerius, however, would not deſiſt, but violently 
inveighed againſt the tyranny of the decemvirate, and 
their effrontery, in expecting that the ſenate, whoſe 
power they had deſtroyed, ſhould now take meaſures 
to ſupport their betrayers. His ſpeech was ſeconded 
by Marcus Horatius, who, with (till greater freedom, 
expoled their horrid invaſion of the rights of their 
country; their outrages, their rapines, and their cru- 
ety. Appius, at firlt, ſeemed to bear this harangue 
with patience, but at laſt, his paſhons, long uſed to 
indulgence, could no longer keep within reſtraint, he 
flew out into violence, and threatened to have Hora- 
tius thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. All 
the ſenators exclaimed againſt this infringement of the 
liberty of free debate, as the higheſt breach of their 
privileges, and an intoleravle ad of their power, 
Whereat the decemvir, .a little repenting his raſhneſs, 
began to excuſe himſelf, ſaying, that he was willing 
to give liberty to all deliberations upon the queſtion, 
but could not bear an oration, which, leaving the 
point in debate, only ſeemed calculated to promote ſe- 
dition. That he and his collegues had received an un- 
I; mited power from the people, till the great work of 
forming the laws was finiſhed, during which they were 
reſolved to act to the extent of their power, and then 
would be anſwerable for their adminiſtration. I his 
was a ſufficient diſplay of their intentions, all the un— 

influenced 
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influenced part of the ſenate, particularly Claudius, 
the uncle of Appius, ſpoke with deteſtation of their 
proceedings; but a wh party in the houſe, whom the 
decemviri had previouſly formed, and ſtill others whom 
their fears had biaſſed, ſhewed themſelves inclined to 
agree with Appius in whatever he ſhould propoſe. He 
therefore demanded, that he and his collegues ſhould 
have a power of levying and commanding the forces 
that were to go againſt the qui, and immediately a 
decree of the ſenate paſſed, confirming this propoſal, 
The decemviri, now in poſſeſſion of all the military 
as well as of the civil power, divided their army into 
three parts, whereof one continued with Appius in the 
city, to keep it vader awe; the other two were com- 
manded by his collegues, and were led, one againſt 
the AÆqui, and the other againſt the Sabines. The 
Roman ſoldiers had now got into a method of puniſh- 
ing the generals whom they diſhked, by ſuffering 
themſelves to be vanquiſhed in the field. They put 
it in practice upon this occaſion, and ſhamefully aban- 
doned their camp upon the approach of the enemy, 
Never was the news of a victory more joyfully receix- 
ed at Rome, than ihe ridings of this defeat ; the ge- 
nerals, as is always the caſe, were blamed for the 
treachery of their men; ſome demanded that they 
ſhould be depoſed, others cried out for a dictator to 
lead the troops to conquelt 5; but among the reit, old 
Siccius Dentatus, the tribune, ſpoke his ſentiments 
with his uſual openneſs, and treating the generals with 
contempt, ſhewed all the faults of their diſcipline in 


the camp, and their conduct in the feld. Appius, in 


the mean time, was not remiſs in obſerving the dilpo- 
ſition of the people. Dentatus in particular was 
marked out for vengeance, and under pretence of do- 


ing him particular honour, he was appointed legate,. 


and put at the head of the ſupplies which were ſeat 
from Rome. The office uf legate was held ſacred 
among the Romans, as in it were united both the au- 
thority of a general, and the reverence of a prieſt- 
hood. Dentatus, no way ſuſpecting his deſign, went 
to the camp with alacrity, where he was received 
with all the external marks of reſpect. But the ge- 
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nerals ſoon found means of indulging their defire of 
revenge. He was appointed at the head of an hun- 
dred men to go and examine a more commod1ous place 
for encampment, as he had very candidly aſſured the 
commanders that their preſent ſnuation was wrong. 
The ſoldiers, however, who were given as his attend- 
ants, were affaffins, wretches who had long been mi- 
niſters to the vengeance of the decemviri, and who 
now engaged to murder him, tho? with all that terror 
which his reputation, as he was called the Roman 
Achilles, might be ſuppoſed to inſpire. With theſe 
deſigns they led him from the way into the hollow bo- 
ſom of a retired mountain, where they began to ſet up- 
on him from behind. Dentatus now too late perceived 
the treachery of the decemviri, and was reſolved to 
ſell his life as dear as he conld ; he therefore put his 
back to a rock, and defended himſelf againſt thoſe 
who preſſed moſt cloſely. Though now grown old, 
he had ſtill the remains of his former valour, and 
killed no leſs than fifteen of his aſſailants, and wound- 
ed thirty with his own hand. he affaſhns, being 

terrified at his amazing bravery, ſhowered in their ja- 
velins upon him at a diſtance, all which he received in 
his ſhield with undaunted reſolution. Ine combat, 
though ſo unequal in number, was managed for ſome 
time with doubtful ſucceſs, till at length his aſſailants 
bethought themſelves of aſcending the rock againſt 
which he ſtood, and thus poured down ſtones upon 
him from above, This ſucceeded, the old ſoldier fell 
beneath their united efforts, after having ſhewn by his 
death, that it was by his fortitude, and not his for- 
tune, he had come off ſo many times victorious. The 
decemviri pretended to join in the gencral ſorrow for 
fo brave a man, and decreed him a funeral with the 
firft military honours : but the greatneſs of their ap- 
parent diſtreſs, compared with their known hatred, 
only rendered them ſtill more deteſtable to the people. 
However, a tranſaction {till more atrocious than the 
former, ſerved to inſpire the citizens with reſolution 


to break all meaſures of obedience, and at laſt to re- 
{tore ficedom. 


Appius, 
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Appius, who ſtill remained at Rome, fitting one 
day on his tribunal to diſpenſe juſtice, ſaw a maiden 
of exquiſite beauty, and aged about fifteen, paſſing to 
one of the public ſchools, attended by a matron her 


nurſe. The charms of this damſel, heightened by all 


the innocence of virgin modeſty, caught his attention 
and fired his heart. The day following as ſhe paſſed, 
he found her till more beautiful than before, and 
his breaſt ftill more enflamed. He therefore reſolved 
to obtain the gratification of his paſſhon, whatever 
ſhould be the conſequence, and found means to in- 
form himſelf of the virgin's name and family. Her 
name was Virginia. She was the daughter of Virgi- 
nius, a centurion, then with the army in the field, 
and had been contracted to Icilius, formerly a tribune 
of the people, who had agreed to marry her at the 
end of the preſent campaign. Appius, at firſt, re- 
ſolved to break this match, and to eſpouſe her him- 
ſelf; but the laws of the twelve tables had forbidden 
the patricians to intermarry with the plebeians, and 
he could not infringe theſe, as he was the enaQor of 
them. Nothing therefore remained but a criminal 
enjoyment, which, as he was long uſed to the indul- 
gence of all his paſſions, he reſolved on. After hav- 
irg vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurſe, 
be had recourſe to another expedient, ſtill more guil- 
ty, He pitched upon one Claudius, who had long 
been the miniſter of his pleaſures, to aſſert that the 
beautiful maid was his llave, and to refer the cauſe to 
his tribur al for the deciſion, Claudius behaved ex- 
actly according to his inſtructions, for entering into 
the ſchool, wheie Virginia was playing among her fe- 
male companions, he ſeized upon her as his property, 
and was going to drag her away by force, but was 
prevented by the people drawn together by her cries, 
At length, however, after the firſt heat of oppoſition 
was over, he led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of 
Appius, and there plauſibly expoſed his pretenſions. 
He aſſerted, that ſhe was born in his houſe of a female 
flave, who ſold her to the wife of Virginius, who had 
been barren, 'I hat he had ſeveral creditable evidences 
to prove the truth of what he had ſaid, but that until 
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they could come together, it was but reaſonable that 
the ſlave ſhould be delivered into his cuſtody, being 
her proper maſter. Appius ſeemed to be ſtruck with 
the juſtice of his claims; he obſerved, that if the te- 
puted father himſelf was preſent, he might indeed be 
willing to delay the delivery of the maiden for ſome 
time, but that it was not lawful for him in the preſent 
caſe to detain her from her lawful maſter, He there- 
fore adjudged her to Claudius, as his ſlave, to be kept 
by him till Virginius ſhould be able ro prove his pa- 
ternity. This ſentence was received with loud cla- 
mours and reproaches by the multitude; the women 
in particular came round the innocent Virginia, as if 
willing to protect her from hei judge's fury, while Ici- 
livs, her lover, boldly oppoſed the decree, and obliged 
Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal of the de- 
cemvir. All things now threatened an open inſur- 
rection, when Appius, fearing the event, thought pro- 
per to ſuſpend his judgment till the arrival of Virgi- 
nius, who was then about eleven miles from Rome, 
with the army. The day following, however, was 
fixed for the trial, and, in the mean time, Appius 
ſent letters to the generals to confine Virginius, as his 
arrival in town might only ſerve to kindle ſedition a- 
mong the people. Theſe letters, however, were inter- 
cepted by the centurion's friends, who ſent him down 
a full relation of the deſign laid againſt the liberty and 
the honour of his only daughter, Virginius, upon this, 
pretending the death of a near relation, got permiſhon 
to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, inſpired with 
indignation and revenge, Accordingly, the next day 
he appeared before the tribunal, to the aſtoniſhment of 
Appius, leading his weeping daughter by the hand, 
both habited in the deepeſt mourning. Claudius, the 
accuſer, was alſo there, and began by making his de- 
mand: he ſaid that it was well known, that the chil. 
dren of ſlaves belonged to the maſters of their parents, 
and that Virginia was born in flavery. He obſerved, 
that pity might be an inducement to many to ſorego 
their claims, but that he would ſacrifice all leſſer con- 
ſiderations to juſtice, He then produced a female ſlave, 
whom he had corrupted to ſwear, that ſhe fold Virgi- 
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nia to the wife of her reputed father, and he ended his. 
pretenſi ons by afferting, that he could confirm her teſ- 
timony by that of many others, had it been needful, 
Virginius next ſpoke in turn; he repreſented that his 
wife had many children, that ſhe had been ſeen preg- 
nant by numbers; that if he had intentions of adopt- 
ing a ſuppoſititious child, he would have fixed upon a 
boy rather than a girl; that it was notorious to all, that 
his wife had herſelf ſuckled her own child; and that 
it was ſurprizing ſuch a claim ſhould be now revived, 
after a fifteen years diſcontinuance. While the father 
ſpoke this with a ſtern air, Virginia ſtood trembling by, 
and, with looks of perſuaſive innocence, added weight 
to all his remonſtrances. The people ſeemed entirely 
ſatisfied of the hardſhip of his caſe, till Appius, fearing 
what he ſaid might have dangerous effects upon the 
multitude, interrupted him, under a pretence of being 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the merits of the cauſe, ** Yes, 
e ſays he, my conſcience obliges me to declare, that I 
© myſelf am a witneſs to the truth of the depoſition of 
+ Claudius. Moſt of this afſembly know that I was 
left guardian to this youth, and I was very early ap- 
„ priſed, that he had a right to this young woman, 
&© but the affairs of the public, and the diſſenſions of 
the people, then prevented me doing him jultice, 
„However, it is not now too late, and by the power 
e veſted in me for the public good, [ adjudge Virginia 
eto be the property of Claudius, the plaintiff Go 
therefore lictors, diſperſe the multitude, and make 
© room for a maſter to repoſſeſs himſelf of his flave.?? 
'The lictors, in obedience to his command, foon drove 
off the throng that preſſed round the tribunal, and now 
they ſeized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius; when Virginius, who found 
that all was over, ſeemed to acquieſce in the ſentence, 
He therefore mildly entreated Appius to be permitted 
to take a laſt farewell of her whom he had ſo long conſi- 
dered as his child, and that, ſo ſatisfied, he would re- 
turn to his duty with freſh alacrity. With this the de- 
cemvir complied, but upon condition, that their en- 


dearments ſhould paſs in his preſeuce. Virginius, with 
the 
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the moſt poignant anguiſh, took his almoſt expiring 
daughter in his arms: he for a while ſupported her head 
upon his breaſt, and wiped away the tears that rolled 
down her lovely viſage, and happening to be near the 
ſhops that ſurrounded the Forum, he ſnatched up a 
knife that lay on the ſhambles, and addreſhing his 
daughter, My deareſt, loſt child, cried he, this, this 
etc alone can preſerve your honour and your freedom.“ 
So ſaying, he buried the weapon in her breaſt, and then 
holding it up, reeking with the blood of his daughter, 
« Appius, he cried, by this blood of innocence [ 
1% devote thy head to the infernal gods.” Thus ſaying, 
with the bloody knife in his hand, and threatening 
deſtruction to whoſoever ſhould oppoſe him; he ran 
through the city wildly, calling upon the people to 
ſtrike for freedom, and from thence went to the camp, 
in order to ſpread a fimilar flame through the army. 

He no ſooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
number of his friends, but he informed th army of all 
that was done, ſtill holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. He aſked their pardon, and the pardon of the 
pods, for having committed ſo raſh an action, but aſ- 
ſcribed it all to the dreadful n=ceſlity of the times. 
He implored them by that blood, which was dearer 
to him than his own, to redeem their ſinking country, 
obſerving that no military oaths could bind them to 
their commanders, who were uſurpers all of them, 
and could pretend to no real authority The army, 
already prediſpoſed, immediately with ſhouts echoed 
their afſent, and, decamping, left their generals be- 
hind, to take their ftation once more upon mount 
Aventine, whether they had retired about forty years 
before. The other army, which had been to oppoſe 
the Sabines, ſeemed to feel a fimilar reſentment, and 
came over in large parties to join them, 

Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell 
the diſturbances in the city, but finding the tumoſt in- 
capable of being controlled, and perceiving that his 
mortal enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were the moſt 
2Qtive in oppoſition, he at Frſt attempted to find ſafety 
by flight; nevertheleſs, being encouraged by Oppius, 


who : 
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who was one of his collegues, he ventured to aſſem- 
ble the ſenate, and urged the puniſhment of all defer. 
ters. The ſevate however, was far from giving him 
the relief he ſought for, they foreſaw the dangers and 
miſeries that threatened the (tate, in caſe of oppoſing 
the incenſed army, they therefore diipatched meſſen- 
gers to them, offering to reſtore their former mode of 
government, to which the people joyfully aſſented, 

and returned to the city, if not with the enfigns, at 
leaſt, wich the pleaſure of a triumphant army. 

Thus ended the decemvirate, after having continu - 
ed ſomewhat leſs than three years. | have given the 
picture of this adminiſtration, after the Roman hiſto- 
rians, aggravated with all the invectives with which 
they uſually load it. However, if there be any part 
of their hiſtory, in which they ſhew a manifeſt pre- 
Judice, 1 it is here. The charges againlt the decemvirt, 
of rapine and murder, are all, except one or two, 
merely general; and of theſe which are {pecihed, the 
fats do not ſeem 2quipollent to the accuſation. How 
ever, the limits I have aſſigned myſelf in this work 
are too ſhort to permit a diſcuſſion of their veracity, 
and perhaps too it is our wileit way, at this diſtant 
period, to take the account as given us by the hiſtori- 
ans of the time, and not to ſhew an affetation of ſa- 
gacity, by attempting to n:w ſtate an evidence, which 
has been credited through ſucceſhve ages. All that 
may be obſerved is, that the laws promulgated by this 
body of men were reckoned an adrairable compila- 
tion, and ever after, in Rome, and even in moſt parts 
of Europe, even to this day, have continued among 
lawyers to be of the preatelt authority. 
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From the expulſion of the D-cemviri, to the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls. 


A. . ; HE people now freed from a yoke 
304 which they had laid upon themſelves, elected 
Valerius and Horatius, conſuls for the enſu- 
ing part of the year, and Virginius and Iclius, of the 
namber of their tribunes. The puniſhment of the 
decemviri was what ſirſt engaged the attention of theſe 
popular magiſtrates, and Appius was appointed a day 
to anſwer the charges brought againſt him of tyranny 
and murder. Opp'us, one of his collegues, next to 
him in gv:lt, was alſo arraigned, but both too well 
<4 what me: cy they had to expect, either from their 
judges, who were profeſſed enemies, or from the peo- 
ple, whoſe reſertment they bad but too ſrequently in- 
curred : they therefore reſolved to prevent that fury 
which they could not withſtand, and both died by 
their own hands in priſon. The other eight went 
into voluntary exile, and Claudius, the pretended 
maſter of Virginia, was driven out after them. Thus 
the vengeance of the tribunes purſued thoſe deroted 
men, and ſeemed as yet unſatisfied with puniſhing. 
They were preparing to out-go thoſe whom they de- 
poſed for cruelty, in the very ſame walks of rage, and 
the ſenate began to tremble at ſeeing ſo many of their 
members devoted to deſtrotion. Duillius however, 
one of the tribunes, being more moderate than the reft 
of his collegues, quieted their fears by openly pro- 
feſhng. that no more blood ſhould be ſhed upon this 
occahon ; that ſufficient vengeance had been taken for 
the death of Virginia, and that he forbade all future 
proſecutions on that account. 
This in ſome meaſure ſatisfied the ſenate for the pre- 
ſent, but they ſoon found cauſe of freſh reſentmeor, 
The two new conſuls ſcemed entirely to have aba p- 
done d 
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doned the intereſts of the patricians, and, equally po— 
rular with the tribunes themfelves, to ſtudy the gra- 
tification of the people. They procured a law, by 
which each of the plebeians mould, in his individual 
capacity, bave as much influence in all elections and 
deliberations whatſoever, as any one of the patticians, 
which gave the finiſhing blow to all ditin&ion be- 
tween them. A law, fo injuricus to the power of the 
ſenate, produced, as may be caſily ſupj led, a deſue 
to mortify the conſuls, who only aimed at encreaſing 
their own influence, by the depreffion or that body. 
An opportunity for this ſoon offered, for the conſuls, 
having marched ag inſt the A-gui and Sabines, gaine 
a complete victory, and demanded a triumph. - 'I'tc 
fenate however were reſolved rot to comp Is, and de- 
clared them unwotthy of that honour. The conſu's 
appealed to the people, and complaining loudly Kerr: 
the lenate, Moen! red a law for the privilege of a tri. 
emph, by the author'ty of the plebeians alone. "Pu 
did the two orders of the {late continue for ſome 
years mutually oppoſing each other, the parricians de- 
fending the {mail ſhadow of diftintion which the: 
had left, and the people daily initing upon freſh con- 
ceſſions, as if their appetites encreaſed, by what was 
granted to ſatisfy them 

In the mean time theſe inteſtine tumuhts zroduced 
weakneſs within the ſtate, and confidence in the ene— 
my abroad. The wars of the Aqui and V 'ollci {} an 
continued, aud as each year ſome trifling advantan 
wert obtained over the Romans, they at laſt 
advanced fo far as to make theig incurſiov2s U. C. 
to the very walls of Rome. Bat not the cou- zog. 
rape only of the Romans ſeemed diminiſhed 
by theſe comeils, but their other virtues allo, parti— 
cularly their jaitice, A bout this time, the inhabitants 
of two neighimnuring cities, Ardea, and Aricia, had a 
conteſt between themfelves, about ſome lands that had 
long been claimed by both. At length, being unahle 
to agree, they referred it to the ſenate and Fragte af 
Rome The ſenate hag yer ſom: of the prigeiples of 
piimitive jaſtice remaining, and related to ab 
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the diſpute. Bat the people readily undertook the de- 
cifion, and one Scaptius, an old man, declaring that 
theſe very lands of right belonged to Rome, they im- 
mediately voted themſelves to be the legal poſſeſſors, 
and ſent home the former legiants, thoroughly convin- 
ced of their own folly, and of the Roman injuſtice. 
The tribunes now grew more and more turbulent, 
and having come into a principal ſhare in the admini- 
{tration of government, nothing would ſatisfy them, 
without having a participation of the whole With 
theſe views they propoſed two laws, one to permit 
plebeians to intermarry -with patricians, and the other 
to permit them to be admitted to the conſulſhip alſo, 
The ſenators received theſe propoſals with their ac- 
cuſtomed indignation, and ſeemed reſolved to undergo 
the utmoſt extremities, rather than ſubmit to enacting 
them. However, finding their reſiſtance only to en- 
ctcaſe the commotions of the ſtate, they at laſt con- 
ſented to paſs the law concerning marriages, hoping 
that this conceſſion would ſatisfy the people Bur they 
were to be appeaſed but for a very ſhort time, for re- 
turning to their old cuſtom of refuſing to enliſt upon 
the approach of the enemy, the conſuls were forced 
to hold a private correſpondence with the chief of the 
ſenate, where, after man debates, Claudius propoſed 
an expedient, as the moſſ probable means of ſatisfying 
the people in the preſent conjuncture. This was by 
no means to contaminate the conſulſhip. by ſuffering 
it to come into the hands of the people, but to create 
ſix or eight governors in the room of conſuls, whereof 
one half at leaſt ſhould be patricians. This project, 
which was but a poor ſubterfuge, and was, in fact, 


granting what the people demanded, pleaſed the whole 


meeting, and that nothing might ſeem preconcerted 
among them, they agreed, that at the next public 
meeting of the ſenate, the conſuls ſhould, contrary 
to their uſual cuſtom, begin by aſking the youngeſt ſe- 
nator, whereas, formerly, they always began by aſking 
that of the ſenior. Upon aſſembling the ſenate, one of 
the tribunes accuſed them of holding ſecret meetings, 
and managing dangerous deſigns againſt the aye. 
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The conſuls, on the other hand, averred their inno- 
cence, and to demonitrate their {incerity, gave any of 
the younger members of the houſe leave to propound 
their opinions. Theſe reniaining ſilent, luch of the 
older {enaturs as were known to be popular began by 
obſerving that the people ought to be 1ndulged in 
their requeſt, and that none fo well leterved power, 
as thoſe who were moſt inttrumental in gataing it, and 
that the city could not be free until all were reduced 
to perfect equality. Claudius, as was agreed upon, 
ſpoke next, and though very willing to advance the 
intentions of thoſe who ſpoke before him, in order to 
conceal his deligns, he bioke out into bitter invectives 
againſt the people, aflerting, that it was his opinion, 
that the Jaw ſhould not paſs. I his produced ſome 
diſturbance among the plebetans, but ar length Ge— 
nutius, as if to moderate between the ſenate and the 
people, propoſed, as had been preconceited, that (ix 
governors ſhould be annually choſen, with conſular 
authority, three from the ſenate, and three from the 
people; and that when the time of the magiſtracy 
ſhould be expired, then it would be ſeen, whether they 
would have the ſame office continued, or whether the 
conſulſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed on its former footing. 
This projet was eagerly embraced by the people, be- 
cauſe it promiſed ſomsthing new, and leave was given 
to any of the plebeians to ſtand for this office. Yet 
ſo nckle were the multitude, that though many of 
their own rank ſtood, yet none of them were thought 
worthy of the honour, and the choice wholly fell upon 
the patricians, who offered themſelves as candidates. 
Thus a new form of government was now to 

be tried, the people ſtill mittaking change for U. C. 
improvement. | hele new magiſtrates were 310. 
called Military 'Iribunes, they were at firſt 

but three, atterwards they were increaſed to four, and 
at length to 1x, They had the power and the enſigns 
of conſuis, yet their power being divided among a 
number, each ſingly was of leſs authority. Ihe firſt 
that were cholen only continued in their office about 
| three 
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three months, the augurs having ſound ſomething 
amiſs in the ceremonies cf their elections. 

The military tribunes being depoſed, the conſuls 
once more came into office, and in order to lighten the 
weight of buſineſs which they were obliged to {utlain, 
a new office was elected, namely, that of Cenſors, who 
were to be choſen every fifth year. Their buſineſs 
was to take an c{limate of the number and eſtates of 
the people, and to diſtribute them into their proper 
claſſes ; to inſpeR into the hvres and manners of their 
fellow citizens; to degrade ſenators for miſconduct; 
to diſmount knights, and to tuts down plebeians from 
their tribes into an inferior, in caſe of miſdemeanour, 
The two firſt cenſors were Papirius and Sempror.'us, 
both patriciavs, and from this order they continucd to 
be elected for near an hundred years, 

This new creation ſerved to refiore peace for ſome 
time among the orders, and a triu»1ph, gained over 
the Volſcians by Geganius the conſul, added to the 
univerſal ſatisfaction that reigned among the people. 
As it was ſaid of the Greeks, that a victory gained at 
the Olympic games raiſed the conqueror to the higheſt 
pitch of human ſplendor, ſo it might be ſaid of the 
Romans, that a triumph was the greateſt hunour they 
had any idea of, For this their generals fought, not 
leſs than for the benefit of the ſtate ; the people alſo, 
when entertained with ſuch ſpectacles, forgot their pri- 
vate Giltiefes in an empty notion of their country's 
glory. | 

his calm, however, was but cf ſhort continuance, 
for ſome time after, a famine preiling hard upon the 
poor, the uſual complaints againſt the rich 
were renewed, and theſe, as before, proving U. C. 
ine fſectual, produced new ſeditions. The 313. 
conſuls were accuſed of neglect, in not bav- 
ing laid in proper quuntities of corn; they, however, 
G:\reparded the murmurs of the populace, content 
witch exerting all their care in attempts to fuvply the 
preſſing neceſſities. But thouph they did all that 
could be expected from active magiſtrates, in provid- 
ing and diſtributirg proviſions to the poor; yet Spu— 
zus Meals, a iich knight, who Lad puickaled up 
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all the corn of Teſcany, by far outſhone them in live» 
rality. "This patrician, who had Jong beheld the trou- 
bles of the Gate, was enflamed with a {ecret defire of 
becoming powerful by its contentions : he therefore 
dliltributed corn in great quantities among the poorer 
fort each day, till at lait, his houſe became tle aſy- 
lum of all ſuch as wiſhed to exchange a life of labour 
for one of lazy dependence When he had thus gain- 
ed a ſufficient number of partizans, he procured large 
quantitics of arms to be purchaſed and brought into 
kis houſe by night, and formed a plan of conlpiracy, 
by which he was to be made commander, while ſome 
of the tribunes, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
were to act under him, in ſeizing upon the libernes of 
his country. IA:nacius, who was at that time ap» 
pointed to the care of providing for the people, ſoon 
diſcovered the plot that was thus formed againſt their 
freedom, and informed the ſenate thereof, they 1m- 
mediately fo med a reſolution of creating a dictator, 
who ſhould have the power of quelling the conſpiracy, 
without appealing to the people, Cincinnatus, who 
was now eighty years old, was choſen once more to 
re fcue his country from impending danger. He began 
by ſummoning Xlælius to appear, who being, as be 
thought, ſuſtciemiy ſapported by the multitude, re- 
fuled ro obey, He next feat Ahala, the maſter of his 
horſe, to force him, who nieeting bim in the Forum, 
and preſiing Mel:us to follow him to the diftator's tei: 
bunal, upon his refcling Ahala killed him upon the 
ſport. The dictator applauded the feſolation of his 
ctticer, and commanded the conſpirator's goods to be 
fold, and his houſe to be demoliſhed, diſtributing his 
Rores among the people, 

The tribunes of the people were much enraped at 
the death of Mzlius, and in order in ſome mcaltuie to 
puniſh the ſenate at the next election, inſtead of con- 
ſuls, inſiſted upon reſtoring their military rri- 
bunes. With this the ſenate were obliged to U. C. 
comply, and though the plebeians had a right 315. 
of being taken into the office, three patric1ans, 
as in the former clection, were again cholen. The 


next 
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4 next year however, the 13828 returned to its 

* ancient channel, and conſuls were choſen. 

l During theſe conteſts, the Veians and the Volſcians | 
wo on with their cuſtomary incurſions, and the very 


z lies of Rome themſelves began to waver in their 
allegiance. Fidenz, an ancient colony, belonging to 
the Romans, revolted to Tolumnius, king of the 
Veians, and ſtill more to enhance their crime, mur- 
cered the embaſſadors that were ſent to complain of 
the infidelity. To puniſh this conduct with more ſig— 
nal vengeance, a dictator was appointed, and the 
choice fell upon Mamercus /Emilius. A victory was 
obtained over the Ven, the king of their nation was 
ſain, and Emilius marched back to Rome with all 
the enſigns of triumph, ennobled by the ſpoils of a 
king 
It ould ſeem now as if the ſenate and conſuls 
ſhould carry on no buſineſs by their own authorityalone, 
fGnce we find them, the year following, creating ano- 
ther dictator, to oppoſe a threatened confederacy of 
| the Veian nations. Servilius Priſcus was choſen to this 
| high office. The year ſucceeding, we read of Æmilius, 
who had been dictator ſo lately before, being again | 
choſen, He having no employment abroad, was re- 
ſolved to do ſomething at home, and accordingly 
cauſed the cenſorſhip which had been before appointed 
to continue eight years, to be held but for one year and | 
| an half, for which the cenſors ſoon after fined and de- | 
graded him upon laying down his office. U his con- 
duct of theirs on the other hand enraged the people, \ 
and initead of confuis, military tribunes were ö 
J. C. the next time choſen, In about four years 
320. after, coniuls were introduced again, and | 
upon a threarened invation of the Aqu, a 
dictator, Poſthamius | ubero was created, who cloked 
his dictatorſhip with a triumph. Four years 
U.C. after this, the fluctuation of councils bruught 
226, up military tribunes again, and their want 
of ſucceſs in war, obliged the people to cre- 
ate Zmilius, fur the third ume, dictator, who gained 
another triumph, For two years alter this, military 
tribunes 
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tribunes continued; then conſuls and then tribunes 
again; thus the ſtate continued to fluctuate between 
the Citi-rent orders, for more than fifteen years, dure 
ing which time there was but little of any thing im- 
portant tranſacted, either abroad or at home: the ſe- 
nate ſeemed to have Joſt all its authority, and the peo- 
ple all their military virtue. The former, who were 
poſſeſſed of the riches of the ſtate, ſeemed willing to 
orant all their privileges, in order to {ecure their pro- 


perty from the Agrarian law; and the people em- 


ployed ſo much time in attending to the harangues of 
their tribunes, that they became poor, diſcontented 
and noiſy. Whenever the approach of an enemy was 
talked of, the danger was fo magnified, by either the 
fears or the real weakneſs of the ſtate, that nothing 
but that deſperate method of chooſing a dictator could 
be found to oppoſe it. So that in a period of twenty 
years, we ind the people above ten times giving up 
their liberty, their poſteſhions, and their lives, to one of 
their fellow citizens, and only indebted for their ſafety 
to his (till remaining virtue. Thas after AÆmilius, 
dervilius Piiſcus was again choſen, whom we 

have mentioned as thrice dictator before, and U. C. 
after him Cornelius Coſſus. Theſe abſolute 335. 
raagiitrates, it is true, in ſome meaſure reſtor- 343. 
ed diſcipline to the army, and encreaſed the 
territories of the ſtate; but it was purchating con» 
quelt too dear, to give up all that was valuable in life 
to obtain it. The ill effects indeed of their abſolute 
authority were not diſcovered till many years after; at 
preſent, the ſenate ſeemed pleaſed with electing a ma- 
viitrate out of their own body, who could intimidate 
the people: the multitude, on the other hand, were 
proud to follow and obey one who generally led them 
to conquèſt and plunder, for the ditators uſually di— 
vided the ſpoils of the conquered towns among them. 
in order to increaſe their own popularity, Thus che 
plunder of Anxur, a city taken from the Volſcians, 
ſeemed to diffuſe a new {pirit among!t them, which 
however continued no longer than unul their neceſhties 
called for a new ſupply. 
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Things continued in- this ſtate of commotion for a 
Jong time, factions becoming every day ſtronger, and 
the government weaker, the tribunes of the people 
{ill augmenting the breach between the orders of the 
commonwealth, and Calling their licentioufneſs liberty. 
At length howerxer, the ſenate hit upon an expedient 
which ſerved greatly to encreaſe their own power, and 
at the ſame time highly pleaſing to the people, though 
it muſt be owned, it ſerved to ſoo how greatly the 
Romans were fallen from their former virtues. "The 
citizens who went tothe field, had hitherto fought their 
country's battles for nothing; they were huſbandmen 
and ſoldiers ; the ſame hands that drew the ſword in 
one ſeaſon, were ſeen holding the plough in another, 
and they were obliged not on'y to furniſh their own 
arms, but their own proviſions, doring the campaipn, 
In theſe difficultics, however, they chearfaily acqui- 
eſced, as the hopes of plunder, and the honours of re- 
turning in triumph, were conſidered as an ample com- 
penfation. Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes fell out, that if 
the campaign was of long continuance, their little 
farms remained untitled, and they themſelves were 
reduced the next ſeaſon to exrreme indigence. Hence 
they were obliged to incur debts; and hence proceed- 
ed that various train of extortions, uſuries and petty 


cruelties, Which the creditors made uſe of to oppreſs 


the people. To remedy theſe evils, tne ſenate unani— 
mouſly came 10 a reſolation. of paying the ſoldiery 
out of the treaſury, and for this purpoſe they laid on 
a new tax, from which none of the citizens were to be 
exempted. This regulation, in ſome meaſure, gave a 
new turn to the Roman method of making war; as 
what before might have been called incurfhons, ' were 
now become regular, lengthened campaigns. - The 
ſenate was no longer to be obliged to the tribunes, in 
order to raiſe an army, as the people would pladly en- 
1:2, ſince they were ſare of their reward. Nothing ther e- 
fore could exceed their joy upon this occaſion, they 
{wrroonded the ſenate houſe with acclamations, they 
offered to follow their confcript fathers wherever they 
ſhould lead them, and promiſed never to murmur more, 
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The ſenate thus reconciled to the people, 

and now become maſters of an army that U. C. 
they could keep in the field as long as they 247. 
thought proper, reſolved to take ſipoal ven- 

geance of the Veians, and behege their capital city, 
tho” the attempt ſhould endanger their own, The city 
of Veii had long been aflouriſhing, ſtrong, and ſurmida- 
ble place; it was ſeated upon a crapgy rock, and iar- 
niſlied with reſolute and numerous Ectenders It had 
lately changed its form of government, from republican, 
into that of kingly, and luch a change being diflixed 
by the allies of this ſtate, this contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to their tamely ſuffering it to be ſarrounded 
by the Roman army. he Romans, indeed, had every 
reaſon ro inſpire chem with reſentment. The Veians 
had long been the rivals of Rome; they had ever taken 
the opportunt: y of its internal diſtreſſes, to ravage its 
territories, and bad even treated its cmbaſ adurs, lent 
10 complain of theſe 1 injuries, with Outrage. it ſeem- 
ed now therefore determined, that Veii, whatever it 
ſhould colt, was to fall, and the Romans accoidinply 
fat cepularly down before-i it, prepai es for « lonp and 
painful reſiſtance. Ihe ſtiength of the place may be 
infetred from the continuance of the hepe, which laſted 
tor ten years, during which time, the amy continued 


| encamped round 1t, lying 1 in winter unger tens made 


of the ſkins of beaſts; and in ſammer driving on the 
operations of the attack. Various was the ſucceſs, and 
many were the commanders that Cireted the beg; 
ſometimes a'l the bellegets works were de eſt oyec „and 
mar.y of their men cut off by ſallies trem the town ; 
ſometimes theyswete annoyed by an army of Veiaas, 
who attempted to bring alnitance from without. A 
hege 1 A * emed to threaten dep pu lation to 
Rome itſelt, by diainiog its forces continually a away, a 
that a law was obliged | to be made, for a | the baiche 
lors to marry the widows of the {.}.tters that were Lain, 
'} he tribunes of the people allo did not fail to render 
this great undertaking ſtul more arduous by their con— 
tinual murmurs and (kill in railing dillenfions at home, 
They blamed the commanders, and prohibited the taxes 
ſ: vn 
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from being raiſed, which were to pay the ſoldiery; and 
ſtill more to perplex the ſenate, they began to make 
new propoſals for paſſing the Agrarian law Such dif- 
tenſion among the Romans, and ſo much obſtinacy on 
the part of Veii, began to depreſs the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the ſenate, they trembled for the conſe- 
quences of ſo mach blood and treaſure expended in an 
zneffectual ſiege, therefore willing to ſtrike one vigor- 
ous blow before rchnquiſhing their favourite aim, they 
created Furius Camillus, dictator, and to him was en- 
truſted the {ule power of managing the long protracted 
war. Camillus was a man, who without intrigue or 
any ſolicitation had raiſed himſelf to the firſt eminence 
in the ſtate: he had been made one of the cenſors ſome 
itme before, and was conſidered as the head of that of- 
ſice; he was afterwards made a military tribune, and 
had in this poſt gained ſeveral advantages over the ene- 
my. It was his great courage and abilities in the above 
offices, that made him be thought moſt worthy to ſerve 
his country on this prefling occaſion. Upon this appoint- 
ment, numbers of the people flocked to his ſtandard, 
confident of ſucceſs under ſo experienced a commander. 
He accordingly drew out his forces againſt the enemy, 
and overthrew the Paliſci, one of the little powers 
confederated again{t Rome, with great ſlaughter : the 
Capenates alſo ſhared the ſame fate, and were obliged 
to beg protection; wherefore, being thus maſter of 
the field, he turned all his forces to proſecute the ſiege 
of Veit with vigour. Conſcious however, that he was 
unable to take the city by ſtorm, he ſecretly wrought 
a mine into it with vaſt labour, which opened into the 
midſt of the citadel. Certain thus cf ſucceſs, and 
ſinding the city incapable of relief, he ſent to the ſe- 
nate, deſiring that ail who choſe to ſhare in the 
pluader of Veii, ſhould immediately repair to the ar- 
my. Then giving his men directions how to enter in 
at the breach, the city was inſtantly filled with his le- 
gions, to the amazement and conſternation of the be- 
lieged, who, but the moment before, had reſted in per- 
feet ſecurity, Thus, like a ſecond Troy, was the 
city of Veu taken, after a ten year's ſiege, and with 
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its ſpoils enriched the conquerors, while Camillus 
himſelf, tranſported with the honour of having ſub- 
dued the rival of his native city, triumphed after the 
manner of the kings of Rome, having his chariot 
drawn by four milk- white horſes, a diſtinction which 
did not fail to diſguſt the majority of the ſpectators, 
as they conſidered thoſe emblems as facred, and more 
proper for doing honvur to their gods, than their ge— 
nerals, 

The people ſoon after pretended to find till greater 
cauſe of offence. T heir tribunes had propoſed, that 
the ſenate and people ſhould divide into two parts, 
whereof, one ſhould continue in Rome, the other 
ould ſettle at Ven, their new conqueſt. This Ca- 
mihlus earneſtly oppoſed, and diverred the multitude 
from their intention, though it procured their anger, 
Nor were they lefs diſplealed with him ſoon after, 
when they found themſelves obliged to reſtore the 
renth pait of the plunder they had taken, which, be- 
fore the ſiege, he had devoted to Apollo. The ſol- 
diers for the molt part had ſpent theirs long ſince, ſo 
that they would have been incapable of refunding, had 
not the Roman women parted with their golden or na- 
ments, to the amount cf eight talents of gold, to 
ſupply them. For this generous action, they were 
decreed the privilege of having funeral orations pro— 
nounced over their bodies, which had not been allows 
ed to women before. Camillus was rendered by this 
iep, ſtill more unpopular than before. 

However, in the midſt of this general diſlike, he was, 
ſome time after, created one of the military tribunes, 
and ſent againſt the Faliſci, who had been making their 
accuſtomed incurſions upon the Roman territories, 
His uſual good fortune attended him in this expedition, 
he routed their army, and beſieged their capital city 
Falerii, which threatened along and vigorous reliltance, 
The reduction of this little place would have been 
ſcarce worth mentioning in this ſcanty page, were it 
not for an aQtion cf the Roman general, that has done 
him more ciedit with poſterity, than all his other 
triumphs united, A ſchool-maſter, who had the care 
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of the children belonging to the principal men of the 
city, having found means to decoy them into the Ro- 
man camp, offered to put them into the hands of Ca- 
millus, as the ſureſt means of indueing the citizens to 
a ſpeedy ſurrender. The general was ſtruck with the 
treachery of a wretch, whoſe duty it was to protect 
1nnocence, and not to betray it; he for ſome time re- 
garde d the traitor with a {tern air, but at laſt finding 
words, * Execrable villain (cried the noble Roman), 
* offer the abominable propolals to creatures like thy- 
e ſelf, and not tome; what though we be enemies of 
« your City, yet there are natural ties that bind all 
« mankind, winich ſhould never be broken: theie are 
« duties required from us in war, as well as in peace: 
6 we fight now not aptinit an age of innocence, bat 
*« againſt men: Men who have uſed us ill indeed, but 
« yet, whole crimes are virtuous, when compared to 
*thiie Againſt ſuch baſe arts, }-t it be my duty to 
* uſe only Roman arts, the arts of valour and ef 
arms 80 ſaying, he immediately ordered him to 
be itript, his hands tied behind him, and in that ig— 
nominious manner, to be whipped into the town by 
his own ſcholars. This generous behaviour of Ca- 
millus eff; ted more than his arms could do; the ma. 
giſtrates of the town immediately ſubminted to the 
ſenate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of their 
ſurrender, who only fined them a ſum of money to 
ſatisfy his army, and received them under the pi 0- 

teQion and into the alliance of Rome. 
Notwithſtanding the veneration whi« h the views of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they ſeemed but little 
adapted to bring over the reſpe& of the turbulent tri- 
bunes at home, as they raiſed ſome freſh accuſation a- 
gainſt him every day. To this charge of being an op- 
peſer of their intended migration from Rome to Veli, 
they added that of his having concealed a part of the 
plunder of that city, particularly two brazen gates for 
his own uſe, and appointed him a day, on which to 
appear before the people. Camillus hading the mal- 
titude exaſperated againſl him upon many pretences, 
and 
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and deteſting their ingratituJe, revived not to wait the 
ignominy of a trial, but embracing his wife and ch i- 
den, Piepared to d:part from Rome: He had alrea- 
dy vaſſcd as fur as one of the gates, unattended on 
his way, and untamemed, | here, however, he could 
ſuppreſs his indignation no Jongyei, but turaing his 
fice to the Cape, and hftiag ap Ins hands to hea» 
ven, he entreaicd the gods that his count: y might 
one day be {eniible of their injuſtice and ingratitude, 
and ſo laying, he paiied forward to take ictuge at 
Ardea, a townat a litile diſtance from Rome, where 
he afterwards ſearnzd, that he bad been fined fifteen 
hundred aſſes by the tribunes at Kome, 

The tribunes were not a little pleaſed with their tri. 
umph over tins great Mun, but th icy lvon had reaion 
to repent their injuilice, and to with for the afliltance 
of One, Who alone Was abie 10 protect their country 
from ruin. For now a more terrible and redoubtable 
ecemy be gan to make its appearance, than the Romas 
had ever yet encountered; the Gavls, a batberous na— 
tion, had about two centuiies before made an irrup— 
tion from beyond the Alps, and tertied in the northern 
parts of Italy. 1 hey had been invited over by the de- 
Jiciouſneſs of the wines, and the ſoftneſs of the cli— 
mate. Wherever they cam e, they diſpoſſeſſed the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, being men of extraordinary [lature, 
fierce in aſned, barbarous in their manners, and prone 
ty emigration, Not conteor with baving fubdued and 
peopled moſt of the northern part of Italy, they were 
till inviting others from their native deſerts beyond the 
Alps, to come cver, and {pread terror and deſolation 
in the fruitful regions of this ncw diſcovered country, 
A body of theſe, wild f: om their original habitations, 
were now belieging Clufium, a city of Eituria, under 
the conduct of Brenaus their king The innabitants 
of Clutum frightened at their numbers, anc {ti'] more 
at their ſavage appearance, entreated the aſſi tance, or 
at leaſt, the mediation of the Romans The lenate, 
who hid long made it a maxim, never to refuſe ſuc— 
cour to the diſtreſſed, were willing pre vicufly to ſend 
AmbaTadors to the Gauls, to diſſuade then: from their 
enterprize, and to ſhew the wyuttice of their irtuption, 
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Accordingly three young ſenators were choſen out of 
the family of the Fabi, to manage the commiſſion, 
who ſeemed rather fiiter tor be hed thin the cabinet. 

Breanus received them with a devree of co; nplaiſance, 

that argued but little of the 1 and deſiring to 
know the buſineſs of tkeir embaſſy, was aniwered ac- 
cording to their inſtructions, that it was not cultumary, 
in Italy, to make war, but upon juſt grounds of pro- 
vocation, and that they deſired ro know, what offence 
the citizens of Cluſium had given to the king of the 


Gauls ? To this Brennus ſtern)y rephed, that the rights . 


of valiant men lay in their ſwords; that the Romans 
themſelves had no other right to the many cities they 
had conquered ; and that he bal particular reaſons of 
reſentment againſt the people of Ciuſium, as they re- 
fuled to part with thoſe tancs, which they had neither 
hands to till, nor inhabitants to occupy. Ihe Roman 
ambaſſadors, who were but little uſed to bear the lan- 
guage of a conqueror, for a while diſſembled their re- 

ſentment at this haughty reply, but upon entering the 
beſieged city, inſtead of acting as ambailadors, for- 
getful of their ſacred characters, they headed the ci- 
tizens in a ſaily againſt the beſiegers. In this combat, 
Fabius Ambuſtus killed a Gaul with his own hand, but 
was diſcovered while he was deſpoiling him of his ar- 
mour. A condud fo unjuſt and unbecoming excited 
the reſentment of Biennus, who having made his 
complaint, by an herald, to the ſenate, and finding no 
redreſs, immediately broke up the ſiege, and marched 
away with bis conquering army directly to Rome, 

J he countries through which the Gauls paſſed, in 
their rapid progreſs, gave up all hopes of ſafety upon 
their approach, being terrified at their vaſt numbers, 
the fierceneſs of their natures, and their dreadful pre- 

arations for war. But the rage and impetuoſity of this 
wild people were directed only againſt Rome, They 
went on without doing the leaſt injury in their march, 
ſill breathing vengeance only againſt the Romans, 

Six military tribunes at that time commanded the 
Roman army : the number of their forces, which a- 
mounted to forty thouſand men, was nearly equal is 
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thoſe of Brennus, but the ſoldiers were leſs obedient, 
and the generals had neither ſubordination to aſſiſt, nor 
confidence to unite each other, The two armies met 
beſide the river Allia, eleven miles from the city, both 
equally confident of victory, both equally dreading to 
ſurvive a defeat, The leaders on either fide put their 
forces in array; the Romans to prevent being ſurround- 
ed, extended their lines, and placed their beſt legions 
in the wings of their army, The Gauls on the other 
hand, by a happy diſpoſition, had their choiceſt men in 
the middle, and with theſe they made the moſt deſpe- 


rate attack. Ihe centre of the Koman army, uvable 


to withſtand the impetuolity of the charge, quickly gave 
way, while the two wings ſaw themſeives in a manner 
divided from each other. and their centre occupied by 
the enemy. They made, for a time, a feeble attempt 
to join each other, but finding it impracticable, a rout 
eniued, in which the Komans ſeemed to have loſt all 

ower, not only of refiltance, but of flight. Nothing 
= terror and blind confuſion reigned through their 
ſcattered troops; the wretched remains of their army 
either were drowned 1n attempting to croſs over the 
Tyber, or went to take refuge in Veii, while a few of 
them returned to Rome, with the dreadful account of 
their country's overthrow. All hopes being now over, 
the few 1emaining inhabitants that were able to bear 
arms, threw themſelves into the Capitol, which they 
forufiec, in order to hold out a ſiege. The reſt of the 
people, a poor hejpleſs mul.nude of old men, women 
and children, endeavoured to hide themſelves in ſome 
of the neiyhbouring rowns, or relulved to wait the con- 
queror's fury, and end their lives with the ruin of their 
native city But more particularly the ancient ſenators 
and prietts, ſtruck with a religious enthuſialm, on this 
occaliuu rc{olved to devote their hives to atone for the 
ciinits of the people, and habited in their robes of ce- 
rTemuny placed themicives in the Forum, on their ivory 
chairs. Ihe Gauis in the mean time were giving a looſe 


to their triumph, in ſharing and enjoying the plunder of 


the enemy's camp; had iÞ y immediately marched to 
Rome upon gaihing the victory, the Capitol itſelf had 
been 
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een taken; but they continued two dJiys feaſting up- 
on the field of battle, and with barbarous pleifure ex- 
ulting amidſt their ſlaughtered enemies. Ont'e third 


day after the victory, the eaſineſs of winch much amaze 
i 


ed the Gauls, Brennus appeared with ail ho furces_ 


before the city. He was at firit much flurprized to had 
the gates wide open to receive him, and the walls de- 
fenceleſs, ſo that he began to impute the anguarded 
ſituation of the place to a ſtratagem of the Romans, 
After proper precautions, however, he entered the ci- 
ty, and marching into the Forum, there beheld the an- 
cient ſenators ſitting in their order, obſerving a pro» 
found ſilence, unmoved and undaumed, hs ſplen— 
did habits, the majeſtic gravity, and the venerabvie looks 
of theſe old men, uh had all, in their time, borne 
the higheſt offices of the ſtate, awed the barbarous 
enemy into reycrence ; they tock thein to be the tute- 
lar deities of the place, and began to offer blind ado- 
ration, till one, more forward than the reſt, put forth 
his hand to ſtroke the brard of Papirius, whon we 
have already ſeen enjoying the dignity of dictator, 
This inſult the noble Roman cou'd not endure, but 
lifting wp his ivory ſceptre, ſtruck the ſavage to the 
ground This ſeemed as a final for general ſliugh- 
ter. Papirius fell firſt, and all the reſt thared his fate, 
without mercy or diſtiaction. Thus the fierce invaders 
purſued their ſlaughter for three days ſucceſſively, 
ſparing neither ſex nor age, and then ſetting tire to 
the city, burnt downevery houſe to the ground. 
Ail the hopes of Rome were now placed in 
UC. the Capitol, every thing without that fortreſs 
364. was an extenſive ſcene of miſery, deſolation 
and deſpair. All the magnificent buildir.gs, 
which were once the pride of Rome, were now be- 
come an heap of ſhapeleſs ruin Nor was it the city 
alone that felt the utmoſt rage of the conquerors, but 
all the neighbouring towns that were acccſhbie to 
their incurſions, ſhared the ſame fate, and were burnt 
without compaſſion. Still however, the citadel re- 
maine, and Brennus tried every art to reduce it into 
his power; he fill ſummoned it wich threats, to furs 
render, 
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render, but in vain ; he then reſolved to beſiege it in 
form, and hemmed it round with his amy. The 
omas however, repelled his attempts with great 
Dravery, deſpair had ſupplied them with that perſe- 
verance and vigour, which they ſ-emed to want when 
in protpe: my 
{ he ſiege had now continued for above ſix months, 
the provitions of the garriſon were almoſt exhauſted, 
their numbers Jetſened with continual fatigue, and no- 
thing ſeemed to remain but death, or {ubmnting tothe 
mercy of the conquerois, which was worſe even than 
death itfe}f, Tiry had reſolved upon dying, when 
they were revived trom their deipondence, by the ap- 
pearance of a man whom they law climbing up the 
rock, and whom they knew upon his arrival, to be a 
meſſenger from their friends abroad, This meſſenger' $ 
name was Pontius Comminus, who had ſwam acro's 
the 'I yber by night, paſſed through the enemy's guards, 
and with extreme fatigue, climbed up the Capitoline 
rock, with tidings tothe befieged, that Camillus. their 
old cictator, was levying an army for their relief; that 
he had already {urpriited a body of the Gauls 1n one 
of their excurttons, and had cut them off to a man; 
that the citizens of Ardea and Veit had armed in his 
favour, and made him their general, and that he only 
awaited the confirmation of their choice, to enter the 
field, and give the barbarians battle. The Romans 
were {truck with a mixture of rapture and confuſion, 
to find that the man whom they had formerly ſpurned 
from the city, was now, in its detperate (tate, become 
its defender, Ihey instantly choſe him for their dic- 
tator, and prepared to ſuſtain the ſiege with recruited 
vigour. 'I nus the meffenger having recited his anſwer 
and reccived proper inſtructions, returned the way le 
Came, not without encountering the utmoſt di[hculties, 
Jn the mean time Bienaus carried on the ſiege with 
extreme ardour, be hoped in time to flatve the garri- 
fon into a capitulation; but they, fenfible of his 1n- 
tent, although they were in actual want, Cauſed ſeve- 
ral Joaves to be thrown into his e camp, to Convince 
him of the tutilny of {uch expectations. His hopes 
tailing 
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failing in this, were ſoon after revived, when ſome oi 
the ſoldiers came to inform him, that they had diſco- 
vered fome ſootſteps which led up to the rock, and hy 
which they ſuppoſed the Capitol might be furprized, 
Accordingly a choſen body of men were ordered by 
night upon this dangerous ſervice, which they with 
great labour and difficulty almoſt effected: they were 
now pot upon the very wall; the Roman centine] was 
fait aſleep; their dogs within gave no fignal, and all 
promiſed an inſtant victory, when the garriſon was a- 
wakened by the gaggling of ſome ſacred geeſe, that 
had been kept in the temple of Juno. The beheged 
ſoon perceived the imminence of their danger, and each 
ſnatching the weapon he could find, inſtantly ran to 
oppoſe the aſſailants, Manlius, a patrician of acknow- 
ledged bravery, was the firſt who exerted his fliength, 
and infpired courage by his example. He boldly 
mounted the rampart, and at one effort, threw two 
Gauls headlong down the precipice: others ſoon came 
in to his aſſiſtance, and the walls were cleared of the 
enemy, in a ſpace of time fhorter than the deſcription, 

From this time forward, the hopes of the barbarians 
began to decline, and Brennus wiſhed for an opportu- 
nity of raiſing the fiege with credit. His ſoldiers had 
often conferences with the beſieged, while upon duty, 
and the propoſals for an accommodation were wiſhed 
for by the common men, before the chiefs thought of 
a congreſs, At length the commanders on both ſides 
came to an agreement, that the Gauls ſhould immedi- 
ately quit the city and territories of Rome, upon being 
paid a thouſand pound weight of gold This agree- 
ment being confirmed by oath on either fide, the gold 
was bronght forth, but upon weighing, the Gauls at- 
tempred fraudulently to kick the beam, of which the 
Romans complaining, Brennus, inſulting, caſt his ſword 
and beit into the ſcale, crying out, that the only por- 
tion of the vanquiſhed was to ſulfer. By this reply, 
the Romans ſaw that they were at the victor's mercy, 
and knew it was in vain to expoſtulare againſt the con- 
ditions be ſticuld be pleaſed to impoſe. But in this 
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very juncture, and white they were thus debating up- 
on the payment, it was told them, that Camillus, their 
dictator, was at the head of a large army, haſtening 
to their relief, and entering the gates of Kome. Ca- 
millus accordingly appeared ſoon after, and entering 
the place of controverſy, with the air of one who was 
reſolved not to ſuffer impoſition, he demanded the 
| cauſe of the conteſt, of which being informed, he 
ordered the gold to be taken and carried back to the 
Capitol, „for jt has ever been,” cried he, © the man- 
s ner with us Romans to ranſom our country, not with 
| „ gold, but with iron; it is I only that am to make 
: « peace, as being the diftator of Rome, and my 
„ ſword alone ſhall purchaſe it.” Upon this a battle 
'  en{ued, in which the Gauls were entirely routed, and 
ſuch a laughter followed, that the Roman territories 

| were ſoon cleared of their formidable invaders. 

The enemy was now vanquiſhed, but Rome conti- 
nued an heap of ruins; no part of its former magni— 
ficence remained, except the Capitol, and the greateſt 
number of its former inhabitants had gone to take re- 
fuge in Veii. The tribunes of the people, therefore, 
theſe men unheard of but in the calm of peace, began 
once more to urge for the removal of the poor remains 
of Rome to Veii, where they might have houſes to 
ſhelter, and walls ro defend them, On this occaſion, 
Camillus was ſteady to his former principles: he at- 
tempred to appeaſe them, with al] the arts of perſua- 
ſion ; obſerving, that it was unworthy of them, both 
as Romans and as men, to deſert the venerable ſears of 
their anceſtors, where they had been encouraged by 
repeated marks of divine approbation, to remove to 
and inhabit a city which they had conquered, and 
Which wanted even the good fortune of defending it- 
ſelf. By theſe and ſuch like rem nſ{trances, he pre- 
vailed upon the people to go contentedly to work, and 
Rome ſoon began to rife from its aſhes, though with 
diminiſhed beauty. 

'Vheſe ſucceſſes of Camillus were, in ſome meaſure, 
but preparatory to future victories. He was made dic- 

| tator the next year, upon an irruption of the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouting ſtates, and gained another triumph, 
U. C. and about three years after overthrew the 
399. Latins, who had revolted from Rome, after an 
obedience of more than a hundred years con- 
tinuance. Thele ſacceffes ſerved to render Camillus 
almoſt abſolute in Rome, his moderation and patrio- 
tiſm however prevented his making a wrong uſe of his 
power, unleſs we may conſider his conduct with re- 
gard to Manlius Capitolinus, as an act of ſeverity. 
We have already ſeen the bravery of Manlivs in 
defending the Capitol, and ſaving the liſt remains of 
Rome, For this the people were by no means ungrate- 
ful, having built him an houſe near the place where 
bis valour was ſo conſpicuous, and having appointed 
him a public fund for his ſupport, But his ambition 
was not to be ſatisfied with ſuch triffing rewards ; he 
ſtill aſpired at being not only equal to Camillus, but to 
be ſovereign of Rome. With this view he laboured 
to ingratiate himſelf with the populace, paid their 
debts, and railed at the patricians, whom he called 
their oppreſſors. The ſenate was not ignorant of his 
diſcourſes or his deſigns, and created Cornelius Col- 
ſas dictator, under pretext of ſending him againſt the 
Volfcians, who had made ſome ſucceſsful irruptions 
into the Roman territories, but in reality with a view 
to curb the ambition of Manlius. The didtator ſoon 
gniſhed his expedition againſt the foreign enemy, by a 
victory, and upon his return called Manlias to an ac- 
count, and put him in prifon, for his conduct at home, 
Manlius however, was too much the darling of the 
populace, to be affe dd ed by the power of Coſſus; his 
partizans were too loud in their clamours, to permit 
any injury to be done to their favourite. Coſſus was 
obliged to lay down his office, and Manlius was car- 
ried from contnement in triumph. "This ſucceſs only 
ſerved to inflame his ambition He now began to talk 
of a diviſion of the lands among the people; he now 
inſinuvated that there thould be no diſtiactions in the 
Pate, and to give weight to his diſcourſes, be always 
appeared at the head of a large body of the dregs of 
the people, whom his latgeſies had made his followers, 
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The city being thus ff! d with {edition and clamour, 
the ſenate were del get have reccuviriis to another 
expedient, and to oppoſe tn POWET Of Camillus to his. 
Camillus accordingly being made one of the military 
tribunes, appointed Manhas a day to anſwer for his 
life The place in which he was tied was near the 
Capitol, where, when he was accuſed of fedition, and 
aſpiring at fovereignty, he only turned Lis eyes thither, 
and, pointing, put them in mind of what he had done 
for his country there. The multitudes, whoſe com— 
paſſion, or whoſe juſtice leldom ſpring from rational 
motives, refuſed to condemn him, While he pleaded 
jd ſight of the Capitol; but when he was brought 
from thence to the Peteline grove, and when the Ca- 
pitol was no longer to be ſeen, they condemned him to 
be thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Thus 
the place which had been tne theatre of his glory be- 
came that of his puniſhment and infamy. His houſe 
in which his conſpiracies had been ſecretly carried on, 
was ordered to be razed to the ground, and his family 
were forbid ever after to aſſume the name of Manlius. 
The death of Manlius, in ſome meaſure, renewed 
the murmurs of the tribunes and the people againſt 
Camillus, whom they conſidered as the chief inſtru— 
ment of his proſecution; ever unwiiling to ſuppoſe 
themſelves guilty of a ſeverity to which they had given 
their conſent, they began to return their refcotment 
vpon the moſt worthy man of the ſtate, as if to aggra- 
va'e their baſeneſs. However, Camillus was never, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to want an opportunity of bringing 
them back to their veneration for him. Being chulcn 
military tribune a ſixth time, though much againſt 
his conſent, he, with his collegue Lucius, marched 
againſt the Volſcians ; Lucius, all eagerneſs to engage 
the enemy, Camillus tempering his courage with mo— 
deration. This backwardnefs for the attack, Lucius 
aſcribed to the timidity of old age, or the envy of a 
man unwilling to participate his fame: he therefore 
took the opportunity, while Camillus was fick, and 
obliged to keep his bed, to lead on his forces to the 
attack, But he too foon perceived the temority of 
Lis 
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his conduct, his army was almoſt defeated, and ar 
univerſal flight was going to enſue, when Camillus, 
rouſed from his bed, and beiog helped on horſe-back, 
old and 1ofirm as he was, put himſelf at the head of a 
{mall body of men, oppoſing thoſe that fled, and bring- 
ing them once more furiouſly up againſt their purſuers. 
The intrepidity of one man ſpread itſelf through the 
whole army, his ſoldiers quickly rallied, reſolving ne- 
ver to forſake a general, under whom they had ſo of- 
ten fought with victory, The enemy being thus re- 
pulſed, the combat was renewed the day following, in 
which they were totally defeated, and Camillus re- 
turned to Rome once more loaded with the ſpoils of 
conqueſt. But conqueſts abroad ſeemed only new oc- 
caſions for diſſenſions at home, for the debtors 

U. C. began to complain of their hardſhips as for- 
372. merly. The inhabitants of Præneſte, a town 
belonging to the Latins, alſo made incurſions 

upon the Roman territories ; to quell theſe internal 
and external grievances, Quintius Cincinnatus was 
choſen dictator, who took Præneſte by ſurrender, and 
returned in triumph, with the ſtatue of Jupiter Impe- 
rator, which he placed in the Capitol, a circumſtance, 
which, though of little ſeeming importance, firſt excit- 
ed the deſire of extending conquelt among the Romans. 
Two years after this, the conteſt between 

UC. the patricians and tribunes broke out with more 
375. than uſual violence. Many of the plebeians, 
during the diſtreſſes of their country, had 

either by accident or courage acquired large fortunes, 
and this produced a deſire of ſharing, not only in the 
government, but the honours of Rome. The people, as 
We have ſeen, had before this aſpired at the conſulſhip, 
and the ſenate, as has been related, by a trifling ſub- 
terfuge, granted them military tribunes, which were 
poſſeſſed of conſular power; but this it ſeems was not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy their pride, the tribunes of the peo- 
ple now renewed their claims, while the poorer part of 
the citizens, only intent upon acquiring the neceſſa- 
ries of life, and but little touched with its honours, 
were calm ſpectators of the conteſt ; they only want- 
ec 
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ed ſomething to ſtrike the imagination, in order to 
intereſt them in the cauſe, and this at laſt offered. 
Fabius Ambuſtus, a tribune of the people, had two 
daughters, one of whom he married to a patrician, 
the other to a plebeian. Ihe plebeian's wife coming 
one day to viſit her ſiſter, was ſtruck with envy at the 
honours which the latter received, in conſequence of 
her patrician alliance, and from envying fell into a 
ſettled melancholy. Her father and huſband, for a 
long time, conjured her to tell them the reaſons of 
this alteration in her diſpoſition, which ſhe at laſt un- 
willingly revealed. The father, though himſelf a pa- 
trician, to comfort his daughter, was prevailed upon 
to give her aſſurances, that he would inſtantly uſe 
every means in his power to make her an equal ſharer 
in the dignities of the ſtate, with her ſiſter; and not 
to be deficient in his promiſe, from that time conſult- 
ed with her huſband about preferring a law, tor mak- 
ing one conſul out of the body of the people. Their 
frlt ſtep was to get the huſband elected a tribune of 
the people, and then in order to ingratiate themicIves 
with the multitude, they propoſed, with the ſame law 
which made pretenſions to the conſulſhip, that the 
Agrarian Jaw, for the equal partition of lands, ſhould 
alſo be paſſed; a meaſure which they knew, muſt give 
popularity to their ambition. The conteſts ia conſe- 
quence of this propoſal were ſo violent, that 
for five years, no ſupreme magiſtrate was cho- U. C. 
len, the tribunes of the people, and ædiles go- 377, 
verning all the time, if that might be called 382, 
a government, which too was little better 
than anarchy and confuſion. The military tribunes 
then came into government, and after two years were 
tlapſed in this manner, Camillus was choſen 
dictator, who finding the people refolute in 384. 
their defigns of chooking a plebeian conſul, 
laid down. his office. Upon his retignation, another 
dictator was choſen by the ſenate; but this high office 
had been now ſo often created where there was no ab - 
ſolute necelhty, that its authority began to decline, 
while that of the tribunes roſe upon its ruins. [his 
Vor. . G ditator's 
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dictator's name was Manlius Capitolinus ; he ſeems tc 
have little remarkable in his conduct, if we except his 
creating Licinius Stolo his maſter of the horſe, who 
was the firſt plebeian who enjoyed that dignity. Stolo 
was the firſt alſo that cauſed a law to be paſſed, that 
ro man ſhould poſſeſs above five hundred acres of 
land, which was greatly diſadvantageous to the patri- 
cians; but what is ſtill more particular. he was ſoon 
after found deſirous of privately poſſeſſing more land, 


than by his own law he was entitled to ſhare, and in 


conſequence thereof, was puniſhed by his own ediQ. 
In this manner the flame cf contention was carried 
on between the two orders of the ſtate, with acrimo- 
ry and perſeverance, while foreign enemies only ferv- 
ed to allay, but not to extinguiſh it. Another inva- 
ſion of the Gauls, to oppoſe whom Camillus was a 
fifth time made diQator, for a time repreſſed and gave 
a tranſient pauſe to theſe internal commotions. The 
dread of this people was ſo great among the Romans 
then, that a law was made, that prieſts ſhould be ex- 
cuſed from all wars, unleſs in an invaſion of the 
Gauls. However, Camillus taught his countrymen 
the way to ſubdue them. Being ſenſible that the 
chief weapon of this fierce people was the ſword, he 


furniſhed his ſoldiers with iron helmets, and had their 


targets bound round with braſs, and at the fame time, 
taught them the art of uſing their own arms to the 


beſt advantage. By theſe means he rendered the 
ſwords of the Gauls ſo unſerriceable, that giving them 


battle near the river Anio, he gained an eaſy victory, 
ſo that the Romans now began to deſpiſe the-Gauls, 
and wonder at their own former puſillanimity. 

A victory like this, it might be ſoppoſed, would 
have rendered Camillus abfolute at Rome, But it 
ſeems, that whether from his advanced age, or the 
encreafing power cf the tribunes, he had by this time 

| fallen even from the fhare of authority he 
UC. was once poſſeſſed of The law for cre- 

383. ating a plebeian conſul being ſtill agitated 
with encreafing animoſity, the ſenate as uſual 
ſtrongly oppoſed it, forbidding Camillus to lay 2 
ie 
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his dictatorſhip, in Bopes, that under the influence of 
his power, they might be able ro ſupport their honour 
againſt the pretenſions of the people. In confequence 


of this, while Camillus was one day fitting upon his 


tribunal, diſpatching public affairs, the tribunes or- 
dered, that the votes of the people ſhould be taken 
upon their favourite meaſure, and upon the dictator's 
oppofing, they ſent a lictor to arreſt and conduct him 
to priſon. Such a mark of indignity offered to a 
magiſtrate, who had hitherto been held ſacred, raiſed 
greater commotion than had been hitherto ſeen in 
Rome. The patricians who ſtood round the dictator, 
boldly repulſed the lictors, while the people who ſtood 
below with equal fury cried out, Down with him, 
Down with him. In this univerſal uproar, Camillus 
was the only perſon that ſeemed unmoved. He en- 
treated that the tribunes would grve a moment's pauſe 
to their attempts; then calling the ſenators round 
him, and conducting them to a neighbouring temple, 
he entreated them to give peace to the city, by their 
compliance; then turning his face towards the Capitol, 
as if to take a laſt farewel of all future endeavours to 
ſerve his country, he vowed to build a temple to Con- 
cord, in caſe he faw peace reſtored to the people. In 
conſequence of his advice, a law was made, that one 


of the conſuls, for the future ſhould be choſen from 


the plebeians Sextius, who had long been a turbu- 


Jent tribune of the people, was the fiilt plebeian con- 


ſul that was choſen. After him ſucceeded Licinius, 
the huſband of her whom we have already mentioned 
as languiſhing with the deſire of dignity. There were 
alſo, at this time, two mew magiſtrates created from 
among the patriciansz namely a prztor, who was to 
ſupply the place of conſul in the abſence of that ma- 
giſtrate, and to adminitter juſtice to the people, in ci- 
vil and criminal caſes ; an officer fo neceflary to the 
ſtare that the number of pratoris was, in after apes, 
encreaſed ro ſixteen. There were alſo two Curule 
Adiles created, officers ſo called to diſtinguiſh chem 
from the #«liies of the people, the former having the 
chair and other enſigns of magiſtracy attending them, 
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which the latter were denied. Their chief buſineſs 
was to have the care of the great and public games, 
and of the corn and proviſions taken in war, Thus 
Camillus having ſpent a long life, being now above 
eighty, in the ſervice of his country, throughout 
which he had ſhewn a courage not to be ſhaken by 
danger, and a patriotiſm, which even the ingratitude 
of the people could not alter, laid down the dictator- 
ſhip, and built a temple to Concord, according to his 
vow, which he however ſurvived but two years, dy- 
ing of the plague, and leaving behind him the repu- 
tation of being the ſecond founder of Rome. 

It was in vain however, that meaſures were taken 
to enſure a Jaſting reconciliation between the patricians 
and the people; their diſpute revived upon every oc- 
caſion, for whenever new magiſtrates were to be 
choſen, each party trying all their intereſt to have the 
election in their favour, heſitated not to uſe both fraud 
and violence to compaſs their defires. Thus the ſe— 
nate ſuſpended all meaſures againſt the foreign enemy, 
left the plebeian conſul, newly elected, ſhould come 


in for a ſhare of the glory. I hus alſo the people ſoon. 


after obtained, by their complaints, to have the curule 
xdiles choſen, every ſecond year, out of their own 
body, and even at length prevailed to have 
U. C. Marcus Rutilius, a plebeian, made didator, 
398. To balance this, the year following, the pa- 
tricians took away the conſulſhip from the 
people, after they had enjoyed it ten years, and four 
years after they were obliged to reſtore it, The elec- 
tion of a cenſor produced equal animoſity, and after 
many conteſts, the plebeian, who had been ciQator, 
was elected to the office, againſt the united endea- 
vours of the patricians. 

During thele conteſts at home however, we are not 
to ſuppoſe that the Romans were unemployed, or un- 
ſucceisful in their foreign wars. They obtained a 

ſignal victory over the Hernici, ſo that Clau- 

U C. dius Craflinus, the dictator, had the honour 
392. of an ovation allowed him by the ſenate. 
They obtained another over the Gauls, and 
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Quintus Pennus, the dictator, returned with 

a triumph. Two ſucceeding viftories were U. C. 
gained over the ſame people by two different 393. 
dictators, namely, Servilius Ahala and Sul- 

picius Deticus, who had both triumpked in their turn. 
We read of two other dictators, namely, Manlius 
Torquatus, and Caius Julius, who being created with- 
out any great neceſhty, did little, and conſequently 
ſerved to leſſen the authority of the diQtatorſhip. We 
read of a fourth triumph over the Gauls by Furius 
Camillus, who was created dictator to oppole them. 
The Aurunci alſo, a people beyond the Volſci, made 
ſome incurſions, but were repulſed by Camillus, who 
was created dictator a ſecond time for that purpoſe. 

Nor were dictators created only for thus repelling 
the ſadden incurſions of the enemy, but for much 
more trifling purpoſes ; in the times of a plague we 
find one created, namely Manlius Capitolinus, merely 
to drive a nail, as a means of putting a ſtop to the 
contagion, This unimportant buſineſs he executed 
with great ceremony, driving it on the right ſide of 
Jupiter's temple, into the Capitol, Two dic- 
tators alſo were ſucceſſively choſen, merely U. C. 
to hold the Comitium or aſſembly of the peo- 391. 
ple, for a new election of Conſuls ; Furius 
Camillus and Manlius Torquatus being choſen for 
theſe unimportant purpoſes, 

In this manner therefore, the Romans went gradu- 
ally forward, with a mixture of turbulence and ſuper- 
ſtition within their walls, and ſuzceſsful enterprizes 
without, Their contentions at home making their 
wars abroad Jeſs painful and fatiguing, naturally pro- 
duced in them a turn for military glory. Their ſuper- 
ſtition alſo ſerved as an help to their progreſs, for 
when the bonds of authority no longer prevailed, the 
prieſts were always ſure to hold the people by the tics 
of religion. What an implicit obedience they placed 
in their pontiffs, we have already ſeen in many in- 
ſtances, and how far they might be impelled even to 
encounter death itſelf, at their command, will evi- 
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dently appear from the behaviour of Curtius, 
U. C. about this time, who, upon the opening of a 
392. gulph in the Forum, which the gods indicat- 
ed would never cloſe up, till the moſt preci- 
ons thing in Rome was thrown into it, Jeaped wh 
his horſe and armour inſtantly into the midlt, ſaying, 
that nothing was more truly valuable than patriotiſm 
and military virtue. The gulph, ſay the hiſtorians, 
cloſed immediately upon him, and he was never ſeen 
more, Such a ſpirit of religion, and ſo many advan- 
tages by following war, had extended their dominions 
already above double what they were in the times of 
the kings. However, their principal actions hitherto 
were againſt their neareſt neighbours, in which they 
chiefly acted upon the defenſive ; but we are ſhortly to 
behold another ſcene, where their ambition catches 
fire, and is not appeaſed, till the limits of the world 
nſelf ſeem to put bounds to the conflagration. 


CH A F. . 


From the wars of the Samnites and the wars with 
Pyrrhus, to the begioning of the firſt Punic war, 
when the Romans firſt went out of Italy. 


VV E are now come to that period, when all the 


peculiar privileges of patricians were but an empty 


name, and when wealth chiefly made diſtinction. 


The ſtate has appeared hitherto an obſcure unnoted 
commonwealth, formidable only to the petty nations 
round it, and ſtruggling leſs for conqueſt, than felt. 
preſervation. But the Romans having now triumph: 


ed over the Sabines, the Etrorians, the Lartins, the“ 


Hernici, the ZEqui and the Volſcians, began to lock 
for greater conqueſts, I hey accordingly turned their 
arms againſt the Samnites, a people about an hundred 

miles eaſt from the city. 
The Samnires were an hardy nation, deſcended 
from the Sabines, inhabiting a large tract of 8 5 
Ita ys 
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Italy. which at this day makes a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom of Naples. "They were equally power- 
ful, both in numbers and diſcipline, with the Romans, 
and had, like them, confederated ſtates to afliſt them. 
Two ſuch afpiring neighbours, both equally fond of 
arms, and liviog by war, could not long want a pre- 
text for a rupture, The pretended occaſion of this 
was, that the Samnites bad oppreſſed the Sidicini, 
who being too weak to manage their war alone, called 
in the Campanians to their aſſiſtance, who alſo being 
overthrown implored the aſſiſtance of Rome. The 
ſenate for ſome time, to give a colour of juſtice to 
their ambition, ſeemed to defer granting aid againſt the 
Samnites, as being thcir fiiends and allies ; but the 
importunate entreaties of the Campanian ambaſſadors, 
and the offers of the rich luxurious county which 
they inhabited, and (till more, the refuſal of the Sam- 
nites to deſiſt from ravaging a country, which the Ro- 
mans conſidered as their own, determined them to 
undertake the war. Valerius Corvus, and Cornelius 
were the two conſuls, to whoſe care it firſt fell to ma- 
nage this dreadful contention between two rival (lates, 
that for the ſpace of fixty years after deluged ſtaly 
with blood. Valerius was one of the greateſt com- 
manders in his time; he was ſurnamed Corvus, from 
a ſtrange circumſtance of being aſſiſted by a crow in 
a ſingle combat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul 
of gigantic ature. To his collegue's care it was 
conligned to lead an army to Samnium, the enemies 
capital, while Corvus was ſent to relieve Capua, the 
capital of the Campanians. Never was captain more 
fitted to his ſoldiers, than he, To an habit naturally 
robuſt and athletic, he joincd the gentleſt manners; 
he was the fierceſt, and yet the moſt good natured 
man in the army, and while the meaneſt centinel was 
his companion, no man kept them more ſtrictly to 
their duty; but what completes his character, he con- 
ſtaatly endeavoured to preſerve his dignities, by the 
ſame arts with which he gained them. Such ſoldiers 
as the Romans then were, hardened by their Jate ad- 
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verfity, and led on by ſuch a general, were uncon- 
querable. The Samaites were the braveſt men they 
ever yet encountered, and the contention between 
them was managed on both ſides with the moſt deter- 
mined reſolution, But the fortune of Rome prevail- 
ed; the Samnites at length fled, averring that they 
were not able to withſtand the fierce looks and the 
frre-darting eyes of the Romaps. The other conſul, 
however, was not at firſt ſo fortunate, for having un- 
warily led his army into a defile, he was in danger of 
being cut off, had not Decius, a tribune in the army, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of an hill which commanded the 
enemy, ſo that the Samnites, being attacked on either 
fide, were defeated with great ſlaughter, not leſs than 
thirty thouſand of them being left dead in the field of 
battle. 

Soon after the inhabitants of Capua requeſted ro 
hare a Roman garriſon to winter there, to ſecure them 
from the inſults of the Samnites, Their defire was 
accordingly complied with, but Capua was ever noted 
for being the deſtroyer of military diſcipline, and for 
enervating its piotectors. It offered fo many delights, 
and gratified fl largely all the ſofter paſſions, that the 
Roman gerriſon began to loſe not only their courage, 
but their virtue. They formed a deſign of deſtroying 
the inbabitants, and taking the town to themſelves. 
"This deſign they communicated to their companions 
in other parts of the country, and they as readily em- 
braced the propoſal. At length, however, it came to 
the notice of the officers, who deteitirg ſo much 
+zſeneſs, led the legions into the field, and kept them 
ing ction, in order to prevent their returning to their 
former deſipns. But notwithſtanding the care of the 
general and officers, the ſoldiers finding themſelves 
Jab ro the ſevereſt puniſhments for their late perfidi- 
ous {chemes, began to mutiny, and uniting themſelves 
into one body, marched directly forward for Rome. 
For ſome time, they were without a leader, no man 
being bold enough, or baſe enough to head an army, 
whole confederating principle was treachery At 
length they forced Quintius, an old and . 

ier, 
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dier, who was then reſiding in the country, to be their 
leader, and conducted by their rage, more than their 
general, came within eight miles of the city. So ter- 
rible an enemy, almoſt at the gates, not a little alarm» 
ed the ſenate, who immediately created Valerius Cor- 
vus dictator, and ſent him forth with another army to 
oppoſe them. The two armies were now drawn up 
againſt each other, while fathers and ſons beheld 
themſelves prepared to engage in oppoſite cauſes, 
Any other general but Corvus might have brought this 
civil war to an extremity, but he knowing his influence 
among the ſoldiery, inſtead of going forward to meet 
the mutincers in an holtile manner, went with the 


molt cordial friend{hip to embrace his old acquaint. 


ance, I have had, cried he, my friends, opportu— 
© nities enough of ſhewing my valour in war; I now 
„only want to acquire reputation by making peace. 
© You cannot diſtruſt me, my friends, or think Va- 
„ lerius Corvus can ever be ſevere, who never yet 
„ got obe law enacted in the ſenate, that was contra- 
«© xy to your intereſts, You cannot think he will be 
© fevere, whole auſteritics were ever practiſed only 
*« upon himſelf. But whatever you do, I am reſolv- 


* ed to behave as becomes me; if I draw my {word, 


„it ſhall not be till you have drawn your's firſt ; 
© jf blood muſt be ſhed, you ſhall begin the ſlaughter. 
„% But whom will you deſtroy? Not your enemies, 
not the Samnites or the Volſcians, but your fa- 


«©. thers, brothers, children, countrymen, and in the 
view of theſe very mountains that gave you birth 
„ and education together. But let it not be ſo, You, . 


© Quintius, if indeed you are the commander of this 


©. ſhameful expedition, have only to aſk with reaſon, . 


© and we will grant with mercy.” The whole army 
ſeemed affected with his ſpeech. Quintius, as their 
ſpeaker, only deſired to have their deſertion from their 
duty forgiven ; and as for himlelf, as he was innocent 
of their conſpiracy, he had no reaſon-to ſolicit pardon 
for any offence. IL'hus, this defection, which at firſt 
threatened ſuch dangers to Rome, was repaired by the 
prudence and moderation of a gensral, whoſe ambi- 
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tion it was to be gentle to his friends, and formidable 
only to his enemies. The mutineers were once more 
received into fayour, and the dictator, having no fur- 
ther employment abroad, Jaid down his office. 
In the mean while, as the war with the 
U. C. Samnites was for ſome time carried on with 
411. various ſucceſs, a peace was concluded, which 
ſeemed ſo offenſive to the Latins and the Cam- 
Panians, that it induced them to revolt. The former 
carried their demands ſo far as to inſiſt, that one of 
the conſuls and half the ſenate ſhould be choſen out 
of their body, before they would ſubmit to think of 
peace. The Romans at firſt tried by gentle means to 
turn them from their purpoſe ; but they inſiſted upon 
it ſtill more reſolutely, aſcribing the lenity of Rome 
to its fears. In order therefore to chaſtiſe them, the 
two conſuls, Manlius Torquatus and his collegue, 
Decius Mus, were ſent by the ſenate to invade their 
country, However, the Latins weie not remiſs in 
their preparations for a defence, ſo that the two ar- 
mies met with equal animoſity, and a bloody and ob- 
ſtinate battle 1 In this battle, the (tri diſci- 
pline of the Romans, and their amazing patriotiſm 
were diſplayed in a manner that has excited rather the 
wonder, than the admiration of poſterity. As the 
Latiris and the Romans were a neighbouring people, 
and their habits, arms, and language were the ſame, 


the moſt exact diſcipline was neceſſary to prevent con- 


ſuſion in the engagement. Orders therefore were iſ- 
ſued by Manlius the conſul, that no ſoldier ſhould 
leave his ranks upon whatever provocation, and that 
he ſhould certainly be yr todeath, who offered to do 
otherwiſe. With theſe injunctions, both armies were 
drawn out in array, and ready to begin, when Metius 
the general of the enemies cavalry, puſhed forward 
from his lines, and challenged any knight in the Ro- 
man army to ſingle combat. For ſome time there was 
a general payſe, no ſoldier offering to diſobey his or- 
ders, till Titus Manlius, the conſul's fon, burning 
with ſhame, to ſee the whole body of the Romans jn- 
timidated, boldly ſingled out againſt his adverſary, 
The ſoldiers on both ſides, for a while, ſuſpended the 

general 
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general engagement, to be ſpectators of this ſierce en- 
counter. Ihe two champions drove their horſes 
againſt each other with great violence; Metius wound- 
ed his adverſary's horſe in the neck, but Manlius, 
with better fortune, killed that of Metius. The La- 
tin being thus fallen to the ground, for a while at- 
tempted to ſupport himſelf upon his ſhield, but the 
Roman followed his blows with ſo much force that he 
laid him dead, as he was endeavGuring to riſe, and 
then deſpoiling him of his armour returned in triumph 
to the conſul, his father's tent, where he was prepar- 
ing and giving orders relative to the engagement, 
Howſoever he might have been applauded by his fel- 
low ſoldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception 
he ſhould find from his father, he came with hefita- 
tion, to lay the enemies ſpoils at his feet, and with a 
modeſt air infinuated, that what he did, was entirely 
from a ſpirit of hereditary virtue. But he was ſoon 
dreadfully made ſenſible of his error, when his father 
turning away, ordered him to be led publicly forth be- 
tore the army, Here being brought forward, the con- 
jul with a ſtern countenance, and yet with tears, 
ſpoke as follows: Titus Manlius, as thou haſt re- 
„ garded neither the dignity of the conſullhip, nor 
the commards of thy father, as thou hall deſtroyed 
military diſcipline, and ſet a pattern of diſobedience 
by thy example, thou haſt reduced me to the de- 
plorable extremity of ſacrificing my fon or my 
country, But let us not heſitate in this dreadful 
alternative ; a thouſand lives were well lo{t in ſuch 
a cavle; nor do I think, that thou thyſelf wilt re- 
„ fuſe to die, when thy country is to reap the advan- 
* tage of thy ſuffering, Go, li&tor, bind him, and let 
his death be our future example.” The whole ar- 
my was {truck with horror at this unnatural mandate; 
fear, for a while, kept them in ſuſpenſe, but when 
they ſaw their young champion's head (truck off, and 
his blood ſtreaming upon the ground, they could no 
longer contain theirexecrations, and their givans, His 
dead body was carried forth without the camp, and 
being adorned with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed enemy, 
it was buried with all the pomp of military . 
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In the mean time, the battle joined with military fu- 
ry, and as the two arnnes had often fought under the 
{ume leaders, they combated with all the animotity of 
2 civil war, The Latins chietly depend:d on their 
todily ſtrengtb, the Romans on their invincible cour- 
age and conduct. Forces ſo nearly matched ſee 
only to require the protection of their denies, to turn 
the ſcale of victory. and in fact, the augurs had fore- 
told, tb whatever part of the Roman army ſhould be 
diſtreff-d, the commander cf that part ſhou!d devote 
himſelf for his country, and die as a facrifice to the 
immortal gods. Manhus commanded the right wing, 
and Decius led on the left Both fides fought for 
ſome time with doubtful ſucceſs, as their courage was 
equal; bot, aſter a time, the left wing of the Roman 
army began to give ground. It was then that Decius, 
who command-d there, reſolved to devote himſelf for 
his country, and to offer his own life, as an atone- 
ment to ſave his army. Thus determined, he called 
out to Manlivs with a loud voice, and demanded his 
inſtructions, as he was the chief Pontiff, how to de- 
vote himſelf, and the form of the words he ſhovw'd uſe. 
Ry his diredions therefore, being clothed in a long 
robe, his head covered, and his arms ſtretched for- 
ward, ſtapdirg upon a javelin, he devoted himſelf to 
the cele!tial and infernal gods, for the fafety of Rome. 
I'hen being armed and on horſeback, he drove furt- 


out]; into the midſt of the enemies, carrying terror. 


and conſternation wherever he came, till he fell co- 
vered with wounds, Ia the mean time the Roman 
army conſidered his devoting himſelf in this manner, 
as an aſſurance of ſucceſs: nor was the ſuperſtition of 


the Latins leſs powerfully influenced by his. reſoJu- 


tion; 4 total rout began to enſue, the Romans preſſed 
them on every fide, and fo great was the carnage, that 
ſcarce a fourth part of the enemy {urvived the defeat. 
This was the Jatt battle of any conſequence, that the 
Latins had with the Romans; they were forced to beg 
a peace upon hard conditions, and two years after, 
their (lrongeſt city Pœdum being taken, they were 
brought into an entire ſubmiſſion to the Roman power. 

1 he Samnutes, however, were ſtill uoconquered ; a 
Peace 
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ace had been made with them ſome time before, 
which neither fide ſec med Jong inclined to preſerve, 
Their giving aſſiſtance to the Campanians, who had 
formerly begged the protection of the Romans againſt 
them, and now entreated theirs againſt Rome, renewed 
a war, Which, though intermitted by various treaties 
and ſuſpenſions, was to end only with the ruin of the 
late. For ſome time indeed, the fate of either nation 
ſcemed uncertain, for though the Samnites were in 
general worſted, a ſignal diſgrace which the 
Romans ſuſtatned about this time made a 431. 
pauſe in their uſual good fortune, and turned . 
the ſcale for a while in the enemies favour. The {e- 
nate having devied the Samnites peace, Pontius, their 
general, was reſolved to gain by flratagem, what he 


had frequently Joſt by force. Accordingly, leading. 


bis army to a deſile, called Caudium, and taking pol- 
ſeſſion of all his outlets, he ſent ten of his ſoldiers, 
hahited like ſhepherds, with dircCtions to throw them» 
ſelves in the way the Romans were to march, Lxatt- 
y to his wiſhes, the Roman conſul met them, and tak- 
ing them for what they appeared, demanded the route 
the Samnite army had taken: they with ſeeming ia— 
difference replied, that they were gone to Lucretia, a 
auen in Apulia, and were then actually beſisging it. 
he Roman general, not ſuſpeCting the ſtratagem that 
was laid againſt him, marched directly by the ſhorteſt 
road, which lay through the defiles, to relieve the 
city, and did not find himſelf deceived, till he ſaw 
zus army ſurrounded, and blocked upon every fide, 
The Samnites, having the Roman army at this diſad- 
vantage, immediately fent off ro Herennius, their ge- 
reral”s father, for inſtructions how to proceed. The 
old crafty Samnite, who knew the diſpoſition of the 
Romans, and that a fierce enemy was either to be en- 
tirely vanquiſhed or entirely won, adviſed his ſon, 
ether to put them indiſeriminately to the ſword, or to 
diſmiſs them all without ſhame or injury; urging at 
the ſame time, that one of theſe two ways was abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary ; the firſt would incapacitate them 
from future annoyance, the laſt would lay them under 
an Obligation which they could never remove, T his 

counſel, 


' 
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counſel, though the moſt prudent that could be ima- 
gined, was rejected, a middle way was taken, which 
only ſerved to exaſpe;iate the Romans, but not to ſub- 
duc them, Pontius firlt obliged their army to paſs 
under the yoke, having been previouſly ſtript of al! 
but their under garments ; he then ſtipulated that 
they ſhould wholly quit the territories of the Sam- 
nites, and that they ſhould continue to live upon terms 
of former confederacy. "The Romans were conſtrain- 
ed to ſubmit to this ignominious treaty, and marched 
into Capua difarmed, half-naked, and burning with a 
deſire of retrieving their loſt honour, When the ar- 
my urrived at Rome, the whole city was moſt ſurpri- 
ſingly afflicted at their ſhameful return. Nothing but 
fury and revenge appeared on every face, while the 
conſuls, who were the unfortunate inſtruments of 


their diſgrace, refuſed to appear abroad, or to perform 


the neceſſary functions of their office, A diQator 
was chuſen, who had no opportunity of acting; he 
laid down his office, and the (tate continucd for fome 
time without ary ſupreme magiſtrate at its head; no- 
thing but grief and reſentment was to be leen, and 
the whole city was put into mourning. 

But this was but a tranſitory calamity, the ſtate bad 
ſuffered a diminution of its glory, but not of its power ; 
it only therefore ſought an opportunity of brtaking a 
compact, which the army had made merely by com- 
pullion. The two conſuls who had entered into this 
treaty offered themſelves up to the enemy, as being 
the only perſons that could be called to account : bur 
Pontius, who juſtly obſerved, that the lives of two 
men were not equivalent tor thoſe of an army, refuted 
to receive the forfeit, and ſent them back, greatly ex- 
claiming againſt the perfidiouſneſs of Rome. Ihe war 
was now therefore renewed, and the Samnites over- 
thrown in ſeveral battles, the Romans ſerving them 
as they themſelves had been treated before. | hefe 
ſucceſſes produced a truce of two years, which had no 
ſooner expired, than the war was carried on as uſual 
for many years: the power of the Samnites declining 
every day, while the Romans gathered freſh confi- 
dence from every victory, Under the conduct of 

Papirius 
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Papirius Curſor, who was at different times conſul and 
dictator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius 
Maximus allo had his ſhare in the glory of conquer- 
ing them, and Decius, the ſon of that Decius, whom 
we have ſeen devoting himſelf for his country, about 
forty years before, followed the example of his noble 
father. and ruſning into the midſt of the enemy, lav- 
ed the lives of his countrymen by the loſs of his own, 
It may leem indeed ſtrange, how the Samnites could 
ſo long continue to make bead againſt the Roman 
power, but we mult conſider, that they were aided by 
all the little ſtates round them, who were either at- 
tached to them by intereſt, or united by a jealouſy of 
Kome's growing greatneſs. I bus the Jatentines, the 
Lucani, the 1 urini, and all the ſouthern ſtates of 
Italy, by turns ſent alhi{tance, which for a while 
checked the progreſs of the conquerors. But their 
ſtop was of ſhurt duration * both they, as well as the 
Damnites, after repeated defeats, ſaw themſelves at 
jalt ſtripped of then cities, and the preateſt part of 
their country: they ſaw themſelves at the head of a 
Jong war, quite exhauſted, near two hundred thouſand 
of their braveſt men being killed in battle. In this 
diſtreſs, as the Italian ſtates were unable to defend 
themſelves, they were obliged to call in the aſſiſtance 
of a foreign power, and had recourſe to Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, to ſave them from impending ruin. 
Fyrrhus, a king of great courage, ambition and 
power, had always kept the example of Alexander, 
his great predeceſſor, before his eyes: he was reckon- 
ed the molt experienced general of his time, and com- 
manded a body of troops, then ſuppoſed to be the 
beit diſciplined of all the nations round them. The 
Romans were now therefore no longer to combat with 
a tumultuary force, raiſed in times of exigence, and 
depending on their courage alone for victory; the 
were to oppoſe an army levied among the moſt poliſh- 
ed people then exiſting, formed under the greateſt ge · 
nerals, and led on by the molt noted commander of 
his time, Pyrrhus, as was ſaid, having been applied 
to for ſuccour by the Tarentines, who in the name of 
all the declining ſtates of Italy, conjured him to ſave 
them 


. 
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them from the threatening diſtreſs, promiſed to come 
to their aſſiſtance, In the mean time he difpatched 
over a body of three thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of Cineas, an experienced foldier, and a ſcho- 
Jar of the great orator Demoſthenes. Nor did he him- 
ſelf remain long behind, but ſoon after put to ſea with 
three thouſand Horſe, twenty thouſand foot, and twen— 
ty elephants, in which the commanders of that time 
began to place very great confidence. Only a ſmall 
part however, of theſe great prevarations arrived in 
Italy with him, for many of his ſhips were diſperſed, 
and ſome totally lot in a tempeſt. Upon his arrival 
at Tarentom, his firſt care was to reform the people 
he came to ſuccour; for obſerving a total diſſolution 
of manners-in this luxurious city, and how the inha— 
bitants were rather occupied with the pleaſures of 
bathing, feaſting, and dancing, than in preparing for 
war; he pave orders to have all their places of public 
entertainment ſhut up, and that they ſhould be re- 
ſtrained in all theſe amuſements that render ſoldiers 
unfit for battle He attempted to repreſs tacir licen— 
tious manner of treating their governors, and even 


ſummoned ſome who had mentioned his own name 


with ridicule, to appear before him. However, he 
was prevented from puniſhing them by their ingenuous 
man:er of confefſing the charge *© Yes, cried they, 
5 we have ſpoken all this againſt you, and would have 
« ſid ſtill more, but that we had no more wine.“ 
But though he forgave them with a ſmile, he took the 
mo{t prudent precautions to guard himſelf againſt their 
well-known inſincerity; ſending his ſon out of the 
city, and removing all thoſe he ſuſpected moſt forward 
to promote ſedition. In the mean time, the Romans 
did all that prudence could ſuggeſt, to oppoſe ſo for- 
midable an enemy, and the conſul Lævinus was ſent 
with a numerous army to interrupt his propreſs. 
Wherefore Pyrthus, though his whole army was not 
yet arrived, drew out to meet him, but previouſly ſent 
an ambaſſador, deſiring to be permitted ro mediate 
between the Romans and the people of Tarentum. 
To this Lævinus returned for anſwer, that he neither 
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eſteemed him as a mediator, nor feared him as an 
enemy, and then Jeading the ambaſſador through the 
Roman camp, deſired him to obſerve diligently what 
be ſaw, and report the reſult to his maſler. 

War being thus determined on either part, both ar- 
mies approaching, pitched their tents in fight of each 
other, upon the oppoſite banks of the river Liris, 
Pyrrhus was.always extremely careful in directing the 
ſituation of his own camp, and in obſerving that of 
the enemy. It was here, that walking along the banks 
of the river, and ſurveying the Roman method of en- 
camping, “ 'Thele barbarians,” cried he, turning to 
one of his favourites, ** ſeem to me to be no way bar- 
% barous, and | fear, we ſhail too foon find their ac- 
« tions equal to their reſolution.” However, order- 
ing a body of men 2 the banks of the river, he 
placed them in readineſs to oppoſe the Romans, in 
caſe they ſhould attempt to ford it before his whole 
army was brought together. Things turned out acC- 
cording to his expectation; the conſul, with an impe- 
tuoſity that marked his inexperience, gave orders for 
paſſing the river, where it was fordable, and the Epi- 
rean advanced guard having attempted to oppoſe him 
in vain, were obliged to retire to the main body of 
their army, Pyrrhus being apprized of the enemies 
attempt, at hrſt hoped to cut off their cavalry, be. 
fore they could be reinforced by the foot, that were 
nor as yet got over, and led on in perſon a choſen 
body of horſe againſt them. It was on this occaſion 
that he ſhewed himſelf equal to his great reputation: 
he was conſtantly ſeen at the head of his men, lead- 
ing them on with ſpirit, yet directing them with 
calmneſs: at once performing the office of a general, 
and the duty of a common ſoldier, he ſhewed the 
greateſt preſence of mind joined to the greateſt valour, 
He was chicfly conſpicuous by the boldneſs of his 
air, and the richnefs of his armour, ſo that wherever 
he appeared, the throng of the battle was gathered 
round him inthe midſt of the engagement his horſe 
happening to be killed under him, he was obliged to 
change armour with one of his artendarts, and go to 
another part of the combat, that required his _ 

late 
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diate preſence, Mean while, the Roman knights, 


miſtaking this attendant for the king himſelf, levelled 
all their attempts that way, and at laſt flew him, and 
carried his armour to the conſul. Ihe report being 
ſpread through both armies, that the king was ſlain, 
the Greeks were ſtruck with a general panic, and the 
Romans began to aſſure themſelves of victory. But 
Pyrrbus in the inſtant came barcheaded into the van, 
and repeatedly crying out, that he ſtill lived, he in- 
ſpired his ſoldiers with new vigour. At length the 
Roman legions had advanced acroſs the river, and the 
engagement was become general; the Greeks fought 
with a conſciouſneſs of their former fame, and the 
Romans with a deſire of gaining freſh glory: man- 
kind had never before ſeen two ſuch differently diſci- 
plined armies oppoſed to each other, nor is it to this 
day determined, whether the Greek phalanx or the 
Roman legion were preferable. "The combat was 
long in ſuſpenſe ; the Romans had ſeven times repulſ- 
ed the enemy, and were as often driven back them- 
ſelves, but at length, while the ſucceſs ſeemed doubt- 
ful, Pyrrhus ſent his elephants into the midſt of the 
engagement, and theſe turned the ſcale of victory in 
his favour, The Romans had never before ſeen crea- 
tures of ſuch magnitude, they were terrified not only 
with their intiepid fierceneſs, but with the caſtlcs 
which were built ppon their backs, filled with armed 
men; they conſidered them rather as prodigies ſent 
to deſtroy, than as animals trained up to ſubdue them. 
Bui not only the men, but the horſes ſhared in this 


general conſternation; neither endured the ſmell nor 


the cries of theſe formidable crcatures, but throwing 
their riders, they filled their ranks with coofulion, 
It was then that Pyrrhus ſaw the day was his own, 
and ſending in his I heſſalian cavalry to charge the ene- 
my in difoider, the rout became general, A dread- 
ful laughter of the Romans enſued, fifteen thouſand 
wen being killed on the ſpot, and eighteen hundred 
taken priſoners. Nor were the conquerors much ina 
better (tate than the vanquiſhed, Fythus himſelf be- 
ing wounded, and thirteen thouſand of his forces 
lain. Night coming on, put an end to the ſlaughter 
on 
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pi on both ſides, and Pyrrhus was heard to cry out, that 
d | one ſuch victory more would tuin his army, The 
d 1 next day, as he walked to view the field of battle, he 
8 could not help regarding with admiration, the bodies 
Pp of the Romans which were ſlain: upon ſeeing them 
e all with their wounds before, their countenances, 
it | though even in death, marked with noble reſolution, 
, | and a ſternneſs that awed him into reſpect; he was 
b- = heard to cry out in the true ſpirit of a military adven- 
e turer, “ O with what eaſe could I conquer the world, 
e *« had Ithe Romans for ſoldiers, or had they me for 
It “„ their king.” The Romans were highly pleaſed 
el with this politeneſs in an enemy, but ſtill more with 
: his civil treatment, and his courteſy to the priſoners he 
i- had taken; complaiſance to the captives was a degree 
is of refinement the Romans were yet to learn from the 
e Greeks; but it was only ſufficient to ſhew this brave 
is people an improvement, either in morals or war, and 
f they immediately ſer about imitation, 

- The Romans, though defeated, were ſtill uncon- 
t- que ted, they again began to ule all neceſſary diligence 
e to recruit their army, and to oppoſe the conqueror, 
n who, joined by the ſouthern ſtates of Italy, was march- 
= ing directly towards Rome, However he was ſtill un- 
y willing to drive them to an extremity, and finding them 
'$ making great preparations, he conhidered, that it was 
d beſt treating with an enemy after having gained a vic- 
It tory over them; he reſolved therefore to ſend his 
3 friend Cineas, the orator, to negotiate, and uſe all his 
s | arts to induce him io peace. He had long repoſed great 
Ir. confidence in the abilities and perſuaſive powers of this 
g ſcholar of Demoſthenes, and often afferted, that he 
Pp had won more towns by the eloquence of Cineas, than 
, by his own arms The old crafty Grecian readily 
5 undertook the embaſſy, and entering Rome, began his 
— negotiation, by attempting to influence not only the 
d ſenators, but even their wives, by preſents which he 
3 ſaid were ſent them by his maſter. ' his, however, 
2 was the age of Roman virtue; the ſenators refuſed to 
* accept theſe bountics, which they conſidered as bribes 
8 | to betray their coumry, and the women were not be- 
r _ hind their huſbands ia their noble diſintereſtedneſs. 


n They 
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They bade him give back to his maſter thoſe allure- 
mentis to treaſon, adding, that they would then only 
accept his offers, when the ſenate had conſidered whe- 
ther they ſhould accept his terms of peace. Never 
was there a time in which all the military and patriotic 
virtues ſhoce in greater luſtre than now, Ihe lenators 
having by a late law, as has been related, reduced 
their fortunes more nearly to a level with thoſe of the 
people, began to ſeek diſtindtion from virtue only, 
and deſpiſed thoſe riches which would not be enereaſ- 
ed fo as to place them at a diflance from the vulgar, 
Thus Cineas, with all his art, found the Romans im- 
3 either by bribery or private perſuaſion: 

nding therefore theſe methods ineffectual, he pro- 
ceeded to his commiſhon more publicly, and was, at 
his requeſt, introduced to the ſenate, Here he began 
by extolling his maſter's courage and clemency ; his 
deſire of patronizing the brave, and his particular 
eſteem for the Romans, He proceeded to inculcate 
the bleſſings of peace, and the fine opportunity the ſe- 
nate had then of reſtoring it. He offered, in his 
maſter's name, to return all that had been lately taken 
in battle, without ranſom; to give aſſiſtance to the 
Romans on any future occaſion; and all that was 
aſked in return, was their alliance and friendſhip, to- 
gether with permiſhon to have the Tarentines includ- 


ed in the treaty. Theſe offers, and ſtill more the 


orator's eloquence, appeared to touch the whole aſ- 
ſembly; a general inclination ſeemed to prevail in fa- 
vour of the king's propoſal, and a peace was conh- 
dently talked of in every part of the city, In this 
juncture, Appius Claudius, an old ſenator, who was 
now grown blind with age, and had long diſconticued 
public buſineſs, cauſed himſelf to be carried into the 
houſe in a litter. The ſurpriſe of ſecing him in the 
ſenate again, and numberleſs infirmities which he ap— 
peared to ſurmount in coming, awed the whole aſſem- 
bly into filence and attention. I have long,” cried 
he, raiſing himſelf from his couch, „ confidered m 
* blindneſs and my infirmities as evils ; thought that 
6 heaven had been willing to puniſh my old age, for 
© the 
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ce the faults I had committed when young, and had 
« repaid a youth of folly with an age of pain: but 
© now, conſcript fathers, I find that I have been pe- 
« culiarly indulged in what I conſidered as calamities, 
„ ſince my loſs of fight has hindered me from ſeeing 
« the late diſhonour of my country. Nay, might I 
« make a wiſh, it ſhould be for deafneſs alſo, and 
« then I ſhould no longer hear of what muſt now ex- 
« cite indignation in the breaſt of every virtuous Ro- 
« man. How different are you now from what you 
« were ſome years ago! Alexander whom the world 
„ has called Great, was then thought nothing of in 
« Rome; we then univerſally aſcribed his conqueſts 
©« not to his valour, but his fortune. You then wiſh- 
e ed that the tide of war might have brought him into 
„Italy, only to ſhew the world your own ſuperior 
« proweſs, But how are you fallen at preſent! You 
« then wiſhed to combat with the conqueror of Greece, 
„ and now you fear to engage one of thoſe ſtates 
« which he actually conquered. You deſired to cope 
« with Alexander, and yet you refuſe to meet one 
« who has left his native country, rather through a 
« fear of his ancient enemies, than a defire of hnd- 
« ing new. We have th-refore but this alternative, 
«« either boldly to meer Pyrthus in the field, or to be 
« content to ſuffer all the contempt the neighbouring 
« ſtates of Italy ſhould throw upon us, and thus by 
© endeavouring to avold one war, engage ourſelves in 
« an hundred.” "This ſpeech was received with uni- 
verſal approbation; the afſembly grew warm in the 
praiſes of their rough old orator, yd the {mooth ora- 
tions of Cineas were heard no more. Being therefore 
unable to make any the e in his embaſſy, he was 
diſmiſſed with an anſwer imimatirg, that when Pyrr- 
hus ſhould withdraw his forces from Italy, then the 
ſenate would treat with him concerning peace. 

Cineas, being thus fruſtrated in his expectations, re- 
turned to his maſter, extoiling both the virtues and 
the grandeur of the Romans. The ſenate, he ſaid, 
appeared a reverend aſſembly of demi gods, and the 
city a temple for their reception. Of this Pyrrhus' 
ſoon after became ſenſible, by an embaſſy from Rome, 
eoncerning 
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concerning the ranſom and exchange of priſoners. At 
the head of this venerable deputation was Fabricivs, 
an ancient ſenator, who had long been a pattern to 
his countrymen of the moſt extreme poverty, joined 
with the moſt chearſul content. The practical philo- 
ſopher, who had been formerly conſul, and was now 
the ambaſſador of Rome, had no other plate furni- 


ture in his houſe, except a ſmall cup, the bottom even 


of which was of horn. His daughters being without 
fortunes, the ſenate generouſly portioned them from 
the public treaſury. When the Samnites had former- 
ly offered him large preſents, he refuſed them, ſaying, 
that he was already rich, as he had learned the art of 
leflening his wants by retrenching his appetites, Pyrr- 
hus received this celebrated old man with preat kind- 
neſs, and willing to try how far fame had been juſt 
in his favour, offered him rich preſents, which how- 
ever the Roman refuſed ; the day after he was de- 
firous of examining the equality of his temper, and 
ordered one of his elephants to be placed behind the 
tapeſtry, which upon a ſignal given, raiſed its trunk 
above the ambaſſador's head, at the ſame time uſing 
other arts to intimidate him. Fabricius however, 
with a countenance no way changing, ſmiled upon the 
king, obſerving, that he looked with an equal eye on 
the terrors of this day, as he had upon the allure- 
ments of the preceding. Pyrrhus, pleaſed to find fo 
much virtue in one he had conſidered as a barbarian, 
was willing to grant him the only favour which he 
knew could make him happy. He releaſed the Ro- 
man priſoners, infAiſting them to Fabricius alone, 
upon his promiſe, that in caſe the ſenate was deter- 
mined to continue the war, he might reclaim them 
whenever he thought proper. 
By this time the Roman army was recover- 
U. C. ed from its late defeat, and Sulpicius and, 
474 Decios, the conſuls for the following year, 
were placed at its head. The panic which 
had formerly ſeized it from the elephants, now began 
to wear off, and the generals, with great aſſiduity, ap- 
plied themſelves to imitate the diſcipline of Pyrrhos, 
and the Grecian method of encampment, It was in 
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this manner they always adopted the improvements of 
other nations, and learned by defeat the power of be- 
coming invincible. Both armies met near the city 
Aſculum, both pretty nearly equal in numbers, being 
about forty thouſand ſtrong. Pyrrhus found himſelf 
incommoded by a woody country, that prevented his 
halanx and elephants from being ſo ſerviceable as in 
the plain, he therefore continued for ſome time rather 
upon the defenſive, until night ſhould give him time 
to make a more advantageous diſpoſition, The next 
morning he cauſed a detachmem of his cavalry to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the upper grounds, and thus force 
the enemy into the plain, which when they had ſuc- 
ceſsfully effected, he brought down his elephants into 
the thickeſt of the fight, and mixing his lingers and 
archers among them, formed a body that 2 ** 
were ſcarce able to reſiſt; beſides, not having the ad- 
vantages of advancing and retreating, as the day before, 
the battle became cloſe and general. The Roman le- 
gions at firſt were unable to pierce the Greek phalanx, 
but at length, careleſs of their own lives, they made a 
deſperate ſlaughter among them. In fine, after a long 
and obſlinate fight, the Grecian Ciicipline prevailed, 
and the Romans being prefſed on every ſide, paiticu- 
larly by the elephants, were obliged to retire to their 
camp, leaving fix thouſand men dead upon the field of 


battle, But the enemy had no great reaſon to boaſt of 
their triumph, as they had four thouſand Main, ſo that 


Pyrrhus replied to one of his ſoldiers who was congra- 


a tulating him upon his victory, „one ſuch triumph 


more and I ſhall be undone.” Noe@was he unjuſt in 7 
the aſſertion, as by this time the greateſt part of thoſe 


forces which had followed him from home weredeſtroy. 
ed, and his friends and generals were moſtly cut off. 


This battle finiſhing the campaign, the next ſeaſon 
began with equal vigour on both ſides. Pyrrhus hav- 
ing received new ſuccoutis from home, while old Fabri- 
cius, who was made conſul with ZEmihvs, led on the 
Romans, no way diſcouraged by their former deſeat. 


While the two armies were approaching, and yet but a 
* {mall diſtance from each other, a leiter was brought to 


Fabricius 
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Fabricius from the king's phyſician importing, that 
for a proper reward he would take him off by poiſon, 
and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, and a 
dangerous war. Fabricius felt all the honeſt indigna- 
tion at this baſe propoſal, that was conſonant with his 
former character, he communicated it to his collegue, 
and inſtantly gave it as his opinion, that Pyrrhus ſhould 
be informed of the treachery that was e. againſt 
him. Accordingly letters were diſpatched for that 
purpoſe, informing Pyrrhus of this unfortunate. choice 
of friends and enemies: That he had truſted and pro- 
moted villains, while he carried his, reſentment again 
the generous and the brave. Pyrrhus now. began to 
find that theſe old barbarians, were by degrees ſchool- 
ing into refinement, and would not ſuffer him to be 
their ſuperior even in generoſity: he received the mel- 
ſage with equal amazement at their candour, and indig- 
nation at his phyſician's treachery. ** Admirable Fa- 
e bricius ! cried he, it would be as eaſy to turn the ſun 
4 from its courſe, as thee from the paths of honour.“ 
Then making the proper enquiry among bis ſervants, 
and having diſcovered the treaſon, ne ordered his phy- 
ſician to be executed. However, not to be outdone in 
magnanimity, be immediately ſent to Rome all his pri- 
ſoners without ranſom, and again defired to negotiate 
a peace. The Romans on the other hand, refuſed 
him peace, but upon the ſame conditions as they had 
offered befoge, and reicaſed as many of the Samnites 
and Tarentines as cqualled the number of the priſorers 
they had received. The king was a good deal aſto- 
Iniſned at the Roggan ob{linacy ;, be appeared divided 
between ſhame and neceſſity, bis circumſtances vbjig- 
ing him in ſome meaſure to diſcontinue the war, while 
his honour. was huit in being compelled to leave it un- 
finiſhed. However, an invitation from the Sicilians, 
begging relief again(t the Carthagipizns, who had pol- 
ſeſſed their iſland, and tieated them civelly, relieved. 
him from his embarraſment,, This expedition pro- 
miſed more rewards and leis labonr, and ſucli were the 
chief objects of this military rawbler's attention. He 
therefore placed a parrilon in Tarentum, much gain 
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the inclinations of the inhabitants, and then ſending 
his friend Cinees Lefore him, followed with all ts rett 
of his forces to relieve Sicily, 

in the mean time the Samnites and Trrentines be- 
ing left to the mercy of the Romans, continued to ſo— 
heit him with the moſt earneſt ſupplications, to return 
to protect them. Pyrtrhus, whom his ſacceffcs in Bi— 
cily had for ſome time made deaf to their entreaties, 
was, after a lapſe of two years ſpent in ineſſectual vic- 
tory, glad to have a ſpecious pretext to leave this 
country alſo, as he had formerly left Italy. He 
therefore, with ſome difficulty, once more returned to 
Tarentum, at the head of twenty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horie. The Romans though preſſed by 
ſo formidable a power as that of Pyrrhus, had not yer 
ſorgotten the ancient animolity between the orders of 
the ſtate, and upon a levy being fet forward to form za 
army to oppoſe him, ſeveral of the people reſuſed to 
enhilt. In order to reprefs a ſedition which threateu- 
ed nothing leſs than the deſtruction of the empire, the 
conſuls refolved to act with fpirizy and accordingly 
commanded that the names of the citizens ſhould be 
drawn by lot, and that he who firſt reti{-d to take the 
eld, ſhould be ſold as a ſlave. This timely ſeverity 
had its effect, and whenever after any man refuſed to 
ealit when called upon, he was in{tantly treated by 
the conſuls in that manner. Having thus railed a ſuf + 
ficient body of forces, the conſuls divided their arniy 
into two parts, and marched into the enemy's coun— 
try z one in Lucan, and the other among the Sam- 
nites. Pyrrhus having encreaſed his army alſo by ne 
ievies, and being informed of this, divided his force; 
alſo, and ſent one part to oppoſe the march of Lentu- 
los, while he himſelf went to attack Curius Deutatus, 
before his cullegue could come up. Elis jaincipat aim 
was to ſurprize the enemy by night, but anfortungately 
paſſing through woods and his lights Tailiog him, tis 
wen loſt their way, ſo that at the approack of morn- 
ing, they ſaw themſelves in ſight of the Roman camp, 
with the enemy drawn out ready to receive them. 
the vanguard of both armies ſoon met, ia wich the 
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Romans had the advantage. Soon after a general en- 
gagement enſuing, Pyrihus finding the balance of the 
victory turning againſt him. had once more recourſe to 
his elevhants. Theſe, however, the Romans were 
now too well acquainted with, to feel any varn terrors 
from, and having found, that fire was the moſt effe c- 
tual means to repel them, they cauſed numbers of 
balls to be made, compoſed of flax and rofin, which 
were thrown againſt them as they approached the 
ranks. Ihe clephents thus rendered furious by the 
flame, and as voldly oppoſed by the foldiers, could 
no longer be brought on, but ran back on their own 
army, bearing down their ranks, and filling ail places 
with terror and confuſion. { hus victory at length de- 
clared in favour of Rome Pyrrhus in vain attempted 
to {top the flight and ſlaughter of his troops; he Joſt 
not only twenty three thouſand of his beſt ſoldiers, 
bur his camp was alſo taken. bis ved as a new 
leſſon to the Romans, who were ever oper. to improve- 
ment: they had formerly pitched their tents without 
order, but by this, they were taught to meafure our 
their ground, and fortify the whole w:th a trench lo 
that many of their ſucceed-ng victories may be alerib- 
ed to their improved methcd of encamping. 

In the mean time, while the two conſuls were en- 
tering triumphantly into Rome, Pyrthus bore his defeat 
with unbroken courage ; his firſt care was to ſecure a 
retreat, and then to keep up the ſpirits of his aſhes, 
with promiſes of better ſucceſe for the future. This 
he did till be had tried the utmoſt of what bis intereſt 
could do, to furniſh out ano her campaiga. Howe- 
ver, finding all hopes of that fruitics, e reſolved to 
leave Italy, where he had found only deſperate ene- 
mies, and faithieſs allies. Accordingly calling toge— 
ther the Tarentines, he informed them, that he had 
received aſſurances from Greece, of ſpecdy aſſiſtance, 
and deſiring him to expect the event with tranquillity, 
the night following he embarked his troops, and re- 
turned undiſturbed into his native kingdom, with the 
remains of his ſhattered forces; firſt leaving a gar- 
riſon in Tarentum, merely to ſave appearances. In 
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this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus, after ſix years 


continuance. Through the whole of this, we find 
the Romans acting a nobler par: than in any former 
period, endeavouring to join the politeneſs of Greece 
to the virtuous auſterity of their own manners. A 
ſpirit of frugality, contempt of wealth, and virtuous 
emulation had ſpread itſelf over the whole ſenate, 
Fabricius not only brought poverty into faſhion by his 
example, but puniſhed all approaches to luxury, by 
his authority as a magiſtrate About this time, in the 
cenſorſhip of Fabricius, Rufftinus, who had been twice 
2 conſul, and once a dictator, was turned out of the 
ſenate, and had a mark of infamy put upon his name, 
for no other offence than being poſſeſſed of ten pounds 
of ſilver plate for the uſe of his table. By this love 
of temperance, and theſe ſucceſſes in war, though the 
individuals were poor, the public was rich; the num- 
ber of citizens alſo was increaſed to above two hun- 
dred thouſand men, capable of bearing arms, and this 


fame of the Roman name was fo far extended, that 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, ſent ambaſſ.. 
dors to congratulate their ſucceſs, and to it treat their 
alliance. As fer the poor luxurious Tarentines, why 
vere the original promoters of this war, they ſoon be- 
gan to find a worſe enemy in the garrifon that was 
let for their defence, than in the Romans who at- 
tacked them from without, The Hatred betweer 
them and Milo, who commanded their citadel fer 
Pyrrhus, was become fo preat, that nothing but the 
fcar of their old inveterate enemies the Romans, cold 
equal it. In this diftreſs they applied to the Cartha- 
pinians, who with a large fl:et came and blo ked up 
the port of Tarentum ; ſo that this unfortunate p20- 
ple, who were once famous through Italy for their 
rehnements and pleaſures, now law themſelves con- 
tended for by three different armies, while they were 
not even left the choice of a conqueror, At length, 


however, the Romans found means to bring over the 
zarriſon to their intereſt, after which they eaſily be- 
came maſters of the city, and demoliſhed its walls, 
> ranting the inhabitants liberty and protection. 
| CHAP 
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From the beginning of the firſt Punic war to the be. 
pinning of the ſecond, when the Romans began to 


grow powerful by ſea. 


U. C. Tur Romans had now deſtroyed all rival 
£39. pretenſions in Italy: the Tarentines, the Sam- 
nites, the Lucanians were now no more, or 
patiently took laws from the conquerors, Their vic- 
1x tory over Pyrrhus not only gave them reputation 
. abroad, but kindled an ambition for foreign conqueſt. 
They began alſo to know, though not to practiſe, the 
14 refinements of the Greeks and Tarentines, whom 
they had conquered ; the number of their huſband- 
. rien diminiſhed, while, as in all ſtates becoming opu- 
1 lent, their artizans and gentry continually encreaſed. 
The environs of the city were now therefore no 
longer able to furniſh their growing numbers with | 
corn, and ſupplies were brought from the kingdom 
abroad. Of theſe, Sicily ſent by far the greateſt pro- 
portion, ſo that the people began ſecretly to wiſh for 
. the poſſeſſion of a country, which had for ſome time 
ſerved as a granary of Rome, to minds prediſpoſed 
for conqueſt, a pretext to begin is ſeldom wanting. 
The Carthaginians were at that time in poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Sicily, and, like the Romans, on- 
ly wanted an opportunity & embroiling the natives, 
in order to hecome maſters of the whole iſland. This 
opportunity had now offered ; Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuſe, one of the ſtates of the iſland as yet uncon- Þ 
quered, entreared their aid againſt the Mamertines, a | 
little people of the fame country, and they ſent him 
ſupplies both by land and fea. The Mamertines on 
the other hand, to ſhield off impending ruin, put them- | 

ſelves under the protection of Rome, The Romans, 
; however, not thinking the Mamertines worthy of the | 
name of allies, inſtead of profeſſing to aſũſt them, bold- 
/ declared war againſt Carthage, alleging as a reaſon, | 
the | 
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the aſhſtance which Carthage had lately ſent to the 
{zathern parts of Italy againſt the Romans, In this 
manner a war was declared between thoſe two power» 
{ul ſtates, who were both grown too great to continue 
patient ſpectators of each other's enc1 caſe. 

Carthage, a colony of the Phœnicians, was built on 
the coall of Africa, near the place where Tunis now 
ſtands, about an hundred and thirty-ſeven years be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. As it had been long 
growing into power, ſo it had extended its dominions 
all along the coaſts, and was in poſſeſſion alſo of ma- 
ny of the principal iſlands in the Mediterranean fea, 
But its chief ſtrength jay in its fleet and commerce; 
by theſe its riches were become immenſe, and by their 
money alone, they were capable ot biring and ſending 
forth armies to conquer or to keep their neighbours 
under ſubjection. However as they had now bes 
long in poſſeſſion of affluence, the (late began to feel 
the evils that wealth 1s 100 apt to produce; for as at 
Rome, public employments were made the reward of 
virtue only, and ſupsrior honour only raiſed to a pre- 
terence of toils, ſo in Carthage, the ſeveral oſſices 
which the ſtate had to beſtow, were venal, and thoſe 
who purchaſed them, only aimed at being reimburſed 
by all the ſordid arts of peculation, Thus unequal:y 
matched, theſe two great powers began what was 
called the firſt Punic war; the Carthaginians poſſeſſed 
of gold and ſilver, which might be exhauſled ; the 
Komans of perſeverance, patriotiſm, and poverty, 
which ſeemed to gather ſtrength by every defeat, 

As the Romans had been hitherio ſhut up in their 
own dominions, they had but little knowledge of the 
method of tranſporting an army by fea. Appius Clau- 
dius was the hit, who by means of a feeble fleer, or, 
as ſome will have it, a rafr of timber, carried over a 
Imall body of forces into Sicily, where victory, as 
uſual, was [till atteudant upon the fortune of Rune, 
A league made with Hier, king of Sy:aculc, ſoon after 
the conſul's arrival, began to infpue the Romans with 
hopes of expelling the Carthaginians from the iſland, 
and becoming maſters cf it in their turn, But th 


there 
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there ſeemed an unſurmountable obAacle to their am 
bitious views; they had no fleet, or at leaſt what de- 
ſerved that title, while the Carthaginians, being maſ- 
ters of a very powerful one. had the ente command 
at ſea, and kept all the maritime towns under the:r 
obedrence. In fuch a fituation, any people but the 
Romans would have reſted contented, under diſadvan- 
tages which nature ſeemed to have impoſed, but no- 
thing could conquer or intimidate them, They began 
to apply themſelves to maime affairs, and though 
vir hout ſhipwrights to build, or ſeamen to navigate 2 
P-er, yet they reſolved to ſurmount every obſtacie with 

i f-xthle perieverance, A Carthaginian veſſel ha 
p-ned to be in a ſtorm driven aſhore, and this was fuf- 
fi-1ent to give the Romans hopes of building veſſels, 
that might one day controul the long eſtabliſhed naval 
power of the Carthaginians, Accordingly, they diſi- 
ently let about imitating this ſhip, which was in itſeſf 
Aale better than a wre:k, building an bundred and 
twenty more according to the model before them, 
But now, al hough they bad ſomething like a fleet, 
which, though clumſy and ill adipred for failing, was 
ef ſome force, they {t.}I wanted ſailors to manage it, 
As for the Romans themſelves, being bred up to huf- 
banery, they were perfectly ignorant of maritime af- 
fairs; and the nerghbouring ſtates whom they had 
lately conquered, were either unwilling to embark, 
or not to be telied on In this exigence, they taught 
their men to row upon land, inſtructing them in the 
naval manner of engeging as well as they could, leav- 
ing it to their native valour to do the reſt, 1 he con- 
ſul Duilhus was the firſt who ventured to fea with this 
new conſtruct d armament; but he foun however 
found that the enemy was every way ſuperior in point 
of failing, and bringing to their veticls to an enpage— 
nient. But the indefat gable tpirit of the Romans 
Was not to be ſubdued ; he found out a r-medy even 
here, by inventing an inſtrument, which upon an im— 
pulſe of two ſhips, kept them both grappled together, 
ſo that neither could ſeparate, until c urage had de- 
cided the victory. By ihis a naval engagement be- 
Came 
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came more like one at land; ſo that when the two 
rival fleets met, the Romans had the victory, the Car- 
thaginians loſing fifty of their ſhips, and the undiſ— 
turded ſovereignty of the ſea, which they values 
more. | hele ſucceſſes were ſo unexpected by the 
ſenate, that Duillius their admiral obrained a fions! 
triumph, with orders that whenever he went out to fup- 

per, there ſhouid be a band of muſic to attend tim, 
In the mean time, the conte't was carried on by 
land in Sicily with various ſucceſs ; the Romans, as 
well as their enemies having ſuffered much in the cam- 
paign, But the conduct of both nations during the 
continuance of this war, was manifeſtly different. 
The Carthaginians appeared always murmuring againſt 
their generals and admiral:, and ſometimes puwiſhed 
them with death, for want of ſucceſs. The Romans 
went (till on contented and perſevering, and ſeeming- 
ly as eaſy under a defeat, as happy when victorious. 
Their chief ſucceſſes, during the latter part of the 
war in Sicily, were owing to the conduct and courage 
of their conſul Regulus, who ſubdued the iflands of 
Lipara and that of Melita, ſo celebrated at this day 
for being the reſidence of the knights of Malta. The 
city of Agrigentum in Sicily, and of Alberia in Cor- 

fica, were aſſo attached to the conqueſts of Rome. 
But theſe trifling ſucceſſes were by no means ſuff- 
cient to gratify the ſanguine expectations of the peo- 
ple; for though the Carthaginians were ſometimes de- 
feated even at fea, yet they ſtill continued moſt pow- 
erful there, and ſent in ſupplies to the iſland at plea- 
ſure. The conqueſt therefore of Sicily was only to be 
obtained by humbling the power of Carthage at home. 
For this reaſon, the ſenate reſolved to carry the war 
into Africa itſelf, and accordingly they ſent Regulus 
and Manhus, with a fleet of three hundred fail, to make 
the invaſion. Regulus was reckoned the moſt conſum- 
mate warrior that Rome could then produce: he was 
a profeſſed example of frugal ſeverity, but leſs auſtere 
to others than to himſelf : he only reprehended thoſe 
faults which he would have died rather than have com- 
mitted ; his pairiotiim was ſtill greater than his tempe- 
rance ; 
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rance; all the private paſhons ſeemed extinguiſhed j1 
him, or they were all ſwallowed np in one great ral- 
ing affection, the love of his country. The two ge. 
nerals ſer ſail with their fleet, which was the greateſt 
that had ever yet leſt an Italian port, carrying an hun- 
dred and forty thouſand men, They were met by the 
Carthaginians, with a fleet as powerful, and men bet- 
ter uſed to the ſea, While the fght continued, rather 
between the ſhips than the men, at a diſtance, the Car- 
thaginians ſeemed ſucceſsſul; but when the Romans 
came to grapple with them, the difference between a 
mercenary, and one that fought for fame, was appa- 
rent. The reſolution of the Romans was crowned 
with ſucceſs; the enemies fleet was diſperſed, and 
fiſty-four of their veſſels taken, The cenſequence cf 
this vifiory was an immediate deſcent upon the coalls 
of Atrica, and the capture of the city Cluyea, toge- 
ther with twenty thouſand men who were made pri- 
ſoners of war. 

The ſenate being informed of theſe great ſucceſſes, 
and applied to for freſh inſtructions, commandee Man - 
lius back to Italy, in order to ſuperinterd the Sicilian 
war, and directed that Regulus ſhould continue in A- 
frica, to proſecute his victories there; but az his con- 
ſulſhip was expiring, they continued him their general 
uuder the title of Proconſul, Happy in the approba- 
tion of his country, Regulus continued his ſucceſſes, 
and led his forces along the banks of the river Bag;ada, 
Here while he was waiting for the approach. of the 
Carthaginians, a ſerpent of enormous ſize attacked hes 
men as they went for water, and ſeemed as if reſolved 
to guard the banks of the river, It was an hundred 
and twenty ſeet long, with ſcales impenetrable to any 
weapon, done of the boldeſt troops ar firll went up 
% oppoſe its futy, but they ſoon fell victims to their 
zaſhneſs, being either killed by its devouring jaws, or 
cruſned to pieces by the winding of its tail. | he poi- 
fonous vepour that iffued from it, made it-ſlill more 
formidable, and che men were fo much terrißed at its 
appearance, that they aſferted, they would much more 
joytu.ly have faced the whole Carthapinian army. For 
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ſome time it ſeemed uncertain which ſhould remain 
maſters of the river, as from the hardneſs of its ſcales, 
no ordinary efforts could drive it away. et laſt Re- 
gulus was obliged to make. uſe of the machines em- 
ployed in battering down the walls of cities. Notwith- 
ſtanding, the ſerpent for a long time withſtood all his 
efforts, and deſtroyed numbers of his men; but at 
length, a very large ſtone which was flung from an en- 
gine happened to break his ſpine, and deſtroyed its mo- 
tion: by theſe means the ſoldiers ſurrounded and killed 
it. Regulus, not leſs pleaſed with his zictory than if he 
had gained a battle, ordered his {kn to be ſent to Rome, 
where it continued to be ſeen till the time of Pliny. 
Mean while, the Carthaginians fading the Romans 
proceeding towards their very capital, brought out a 
conſiderable army to oppoſe them, A battle enſued, 
in which Carthage was once more defeated, and ſome 
of its bell troops were cut off. {his freth victory con- 
tribute 10 throw them into the utmoſt deſpair; more 
than eighty of their towns ſubmitted to the Romans. 
The Numidians, their ancient allies, roſe againſt them 
at the ſame time, avd combined to ravage the country. 
he peaſants who fled on every fide, flocked into Car- 
thage, as to the only place of refuge, and brought with 
them only miſery and famine. in this diſtreſs, tlic 
Carthaginians, .Geſtitute of pencrals at home who had 
abilities 40 oppoſe the conqueror, were obliged to {end 
to Lacedeman, offering the command of their armies 
to Xantippus, a co:2mander of great experience, who 
andcitook to conduct them T hey at the fame ume 
diſpatched ſome of the principal men of the {tate io 
Regulus to beg a peace. The Roman general had long 
wied to terminate the war, and go back to his natiie 
counry. He had even ſent to the ſenate ſome ume 
before, demanding a ſucceſſor, and leave to return, in 
conlequence of an account he had received, into; ming 
him, that his ſteward who cultivated his eſtate, which 
conſiſted but of ſeven acres, was dead, and that his fer- 
vant had ſtolen all the inſtruments. of hufhindry that 
were uſed in its cultivation, He informed the tenate, 
that while he was leading onthe armies of the Hate, his 
wite and children were in danger of wanting bread ; 
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and that his little domeſtic affairs required his preſence 
at home, The ſenate, upon this, ordered a f\Mcient 
maintenance for his wife and children : furniſhed his 
eitate- with proper inſtruments of huſbandry, at the 
public expence, and gave him orders to continue at the 
nead of the army, When the Carthaginians therefore 
gat propoſals of peace, he was very much inclined to 
come to a treaty ; but in ſome meaſure conſh4-ring 
himſelf as maſter of Carthage, he thought it was his 
duty to dictate the terms. Theſe were, that Carthage 
mould give up all the cities they were poſſeſſed of in 
Sicily and Sardinia ; that they ſhould deliver up al! 
their priſoners without reward, and at the ſame time, 
ranſom thoſe that were made of their own. Theſe 
and fome other conditions of the ſame nature were 
offered, but the Carthaginians thinking them too rigid, 
the treaty broke off, and both ſides prepared for war. 
Xantippus, the Lacedemonian general, was arrived 
dy this time, and gave the magiſtrates proper inſtructi— 
ons for levying their men: he aſſured them, that their 
armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the ſtrength 
of the enemy, but the ignorance of their own generals: 
he therefore only required a ready obedience to his 
orders, and aſſured them of an eaſy victory. he 
whole city ſcemed once more revived from deſpon- 
dence by the exhortations of a ſingle ſtranger, and 
ſoon from hope grew into confidence. This was the 
ſoirit the G:e-ian general wiſhed to excite in them, fo 
that when he ſaw them thus ripe for the engagement, 
he joyfuily rock the field. The forces on bth fides 
were but few; the Carthaginian army conſiſting only 
of twelve thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe x 
and thoſe of the Romans, of about the ſame o1 rather 
a ſuperior number. » The fylt cncumftance which 
alarmed Regulus, was to find the enemy alter their 
plan of encampment, and make a new choice of their 
ground. They had hitherto choſen the moſt woody 
and unequal piaces, where their cavalry were embar- 
raſſed, and their elephants utterly unſerviceable, They 
now coninvally kept in the open country, and ſo bar- 
raſſed the Roman army, that at length Kegulus- was 
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obliged to deſcend into the plain, and croſs the river 
to give tnem battle | he ve enaginn made the 
moſt ſkilful diſpoſition of his forces; he placed his ca- 
valry in the wings, he diſpoſed the elephants at proper 
intervals, behind the line of heavy armed infantry, 
and bringing up the light- armed troops be fore, he or- 
dered them to retire through the line of infantry, after 
they had di{charged their weapons. This was a moſt 
ma 'eriy diſpoſition, and ſuch as was uſeful to the Ro- 
mans in ſucceeding engagements, though it was fatal 
to them in this. For new both armies engaging, after 
a long and obitinate reſiſtance, the Romans were over- 
thrown with dreadful ſlaughter, th- greateſt part of 
their army being deſtroyed, and Kegu'us himfclf taken 
priſoner. A victory ſo great and unexpected hlled the 
{ireets of Carthage with ungovernable joy: they could 
never ſuſhcicnily ſatisfy themſelves with gazing on the 
congueror, though he was bur {mal} of ſtature, and 
of a very mean appearance. Bur this diſpoſition was 
but of ſhort continuance, for ſo:n their admiration 
was turned into ervy. They could not bear to owe 
to a liranger that Jutery, which they wanted abilities 
and virtue to pro-ure for themſelves, Xantippus how» 
ever, Who kn. w their malignity, and who neve! much 
prided himf-}f upon thei barbarous praiſe, Was deft- 
rous of leſſening their malevolence, by removing the 
cauſe ; he therefore reque'ied p.rmilion to return 
home, ang defired a ſhp for that puryole, heir in- 
grainude on this occalion, if nit »rians lay true, was 
even more ſhock ng than their former antipathy, for 
pretend ng to furmſh him with the moſt hocourable 
conveyance, the mariners had private orders to throw 
him and his cumperions overboard, Ic{t the honour 
of obtain» to great a victory ſhould be taken from 
them, to be afcribed to a frianvner. 

However this may be, the affairs of the Carthagi- 
nians ior ſome inn went Gn to mprove, while thoſe of 
die eemed io be dechning Ih- remains of the 
Run arn y were belicg'd in lopta, 4 city on the 
cos of Africa, which R-pulys had taker, and tho' 
it was tor a while r hieve d by means of a naval victory, 
under the conduct ui Emijins Paulus; yet they were 
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obliged to evacuate the place. Soon after the Romans 
loſt their whole fleet in a ſtorm; and Agrigentum, 
their principal town in Sicily, was taken by Karthalo, 
the Carthaginian general. The Romans, not eaſily to 
be deterred, undertook to build a new fteet, which 
alſo ſhared the fate of the former; the mariners, as 
yet unacquainted with the Mediterrancan ſhores, drove 
it upon quick ſands; and foon aſter, the greateſt part 
periſhed in a ſtorm. Thus diſtreſſed in every nava! 
attempt, they, for a while, gave up all hopes of ri- 
ralling the Carthagiaians at ſea, and placed all their 
nopes in the conqueſt of Sicily, which they in a great 
meaſure effected. Mean time, the Carthaginians, be- 
ing now more ſucceſsſul than when they had formerly 
made prop oſals of peace, were defirous of a new 
treaty, hoping to have better terms than thoſe inſiſted 
upon before, They thereſote teſolved to fend to 
home to negotiate this buſineſs, or at Jeait to procure 
an exchange of priſoners. For this purpoſe they ſup- 
poſed, that Regulus, whom they had now for four 
years kept in a dungeon confined ard chained, woud 
tc a proper ſolicitor. It was expected, that being weae 
ried with impriſonment and bondape, he would glad- 
y endeavour io perſuade his countrymen to a diſcon- 
nuance of the war, which only prolonged his capti- 
vity. Ile was accordingly ſent with their an;baſſidors 
10 Rome, but with a promiſe previouſly exated from 
him, to return in caſe of being unſucceſsful. He 
was even given to underſtand, that his life de- 
penced upon the fucceſs of the expedition, 

When this old general, together with the ambaſſa- 
dots of Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his 
friends came out te meet and congratulate his return. 
Their acclamations reſounded through the city, but 
Regulus refaſed with a ſettled melancholy to enter the 
gates. It was ig vain that he wag entreated on every 
lde to viſit 6nce more his little dwelling, and ſhare in 
that joy which his return had inſpired. He perſiſted 
in laying, that he was now but a ſlave belonging to the 
Carthaginians, and uußt to partake in the liberal ho- 
Lours of bis country. Ihe ſenate aſſembling without 
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the walls, as uſual, to give audience to the enemies 
ambaſladors, Kegulus opened his commitſivn as he 
had been directed by the Carthapinian Council, and 
their ambaſiadors ſeconded his propofals 'I he ſenate 
were, by this time, themlſeives weary of a war, which 
lad been protracted above sight years, and were no 
way diſinclinable io a peace. It ſeemed the general 
opinion, that the enmity between the two ſtates had 
cominued too long, and that nv terms mould be res 
tuſcd, which would not only pive reit to the two na— 
tions, but liberty to an old general, whom the people 
teverenced and loved, It only remained for Regulus 
Himſelf to give his opinion, who, when it came to his 
turn to ſpeak, to the ſurprize of all the world, gave 
his voice for continuing the war. He aſſured the ſe- 
nate, that the Carthaginian teſources were now al- 
moſt exhaulled ; their populace harraſſed out with ta- 
tigues, and their nobles with coatention; that all 
their belt generals were priſoners with the Romans, 
wiule Carthage had none but the refuſe of the Ro- 
man army: that not only the intereſt of Rome, but 
its honqggir allo was concerned ip continuing the war, 
for their anceſtors had never made peace till they 
were victoilous. So unexpected an advice not a hitle 
diſturbed the ſenate ; they ſaw tie juſtice of his opi 
nion, but they alſo ſaw the dangeis he incurred by 
giving it: they feemed entirely ſatisßed of the ex- 
pediency of prolonging the war; their only obſtacie 
was how to lecure the ſafety of him who adviſed its 
continuance: they pitted, as well as admired a man 
who had uſed ſuch eloquence againit his private inte- 
tell, and could not conclude upon a meaſure which 
was to terminate ia his ruin. Kegulus, howerer, 
ſoon relieved their embarraſſment by breaking oft the 
treaty, and rifing in order to return to his bonds and 
confinement, It was in vain that the ſenate and all 
nis deareſt friends enireated his {tay, he ſlill repreſſed 
their folicnations, Maria his wife, with ber little 
children, fiited the city with her tamentations, and 
vainly entreated to be permitted to fee him; he ſtill 
obſtinately perſiſted in Keeping his promiſe, and though 
ue was lofiiciently apprized of the tortures that awart- 
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ed his return, wi hout embracing his family, or tak- 
ing leave of his triends, he depait:d with the ambal- 
ados for Carthage. Nothing could equal the fury 
and the diſappointment of the Carthaginians, when 
they were informed by their ambaſſadors, of Regulus, 
inſtead of haſtening a peace, having given his opinion 
for continuing the war. Firſt, his eyelids were cut 
of, and then he was remanded to priſon, He was af. 
ter ſome days brought out and expoſed with his face 
oppuſite the burning ſun. At laſt, when malice was 
faiigued with ſtudying all the arts of tortures, be was 
put in a bairel {tuck full of nails that pointed inwards, 
and in this painful poſition he continued till he died. 
Both ſides now took up arms with more than for- 
mer animoſity. The Romans who were inflexible in 
their pin poſcs, although they had ſo many times been 
wrecked t ſea, and loſt ſuch numbers of their braveſt 
troc ps here, enge more fitted out a flect, and again 
bid detiance ro Carthage. It ſeemed however, as if 
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fortune was reſolved to drive them from this unſtable: *WF® - 


e. ent, for by the bad conduct of ( laudius Pulcher 
then conſul, and by othe various diſaſters, their fleet 


was d ſtroyed like all the former, and the Romans 


ſeemed drained of every re ſourc? to furniſh out a new 


one. n conſequence of this, they were obliged to ab- 


ſtain for lever, y-ars from all naval preparations. But 
their ſpirit was not to be broken, they yet again re— 
ſolved to build another fleet, and to try their way- 
waid foituns in forming a naval nower, At length 
their perſeverance was crowned with ſucceſs, one vic- 
tory followed on the back of another. Fabius Buteo 
the conſul ſhewed them the way, by defeating a large 
ſquadron of the enemies ſhips; but Lutatius Catuius 
gained a victory {{.1] more complete, in which the 
puer of Carthage ſeemed totally deſtroyed at ſea, by 
the oſs of an hundred and twenty ſhips, according to 
the ſmalleſt computation. This loſs brought them to 
ſu. for pezce, which Rome thought proper to grant; 
bu fill inflexible in its demands, exacted the ſame 
cond tions which Regulus had formerly offered at the 
gates of Carthage, 1hefe were, that the Carthagini- 
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ans ſhould lay down a thouſand talents of ſilver, to de- 
fray the charge of the war; and ſhould pay two thou- 
{and two hundred more, in ten years time: that they 
ſhould quit Sicily, with all ſuch iſlands as they poſſeſſed 
near it: that they ſhould never make war againlt the al- 
lies of Rome, or come with any veſſels of war within 
the Roman dominions : and Jaſtly, that all their pri- 
ſoners and deſerters ſhould be delivered up without 
ranſom. 'I o theſe hard conditions, the Cartha- 
ginians, now exhauſted, readily ſubſcribed, and U. C. 
thus ended the firſt Punic war, which had laſted 513. 
twenty four years, and in ſome meaſure had 
drained both nations of every reſource to begin a-new 


HAF. AVI. .: 


From the end of the firſt Punic war to the end of the 
ſecond. 


: Tur war being ended between the Carthaginians 

and Romans, a profound peace enſued, and in about 
fix years after, the temple of Janus was ſhut for the 
lecond time, fince the foundation of the city. Rome, 
being thus in friendſhip with all nations, had an op- 
portunity of turning to the arts of peace: they now 
began to have a relith for poetry, the firſt hberal art 
which ariſes in every civilized nation, and the firſt al- 
ſo that decays. Hntherto they had been entertained 
only with the rude drolleries of the loweſt buffoons : 
they had {ports called the Feſcennim, in which a tew 
debauched actors made their own parts, while raillery 
and obſccony ſupplied the place of humour. To 
theſe a compolition of a higher kind ſucceeded, which 
they called ſatire ; which was a kind of grammatic 
poem, in which the characters of the great were par- 
ticularly pointed out, and made an object of derifion 
to the vulgar. After theſe, came tragedy and come- 
dy, which were boiruwed from the Greeks, and in- 
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deed, the firſt dramatic poet of Rome, 
U. C. who'e name was Livius Andronicus, was b 
5 J. birth a Grecian. The inſtant theſe finer 
kinds of compoſitions appeated, this great 
people rejected their former impurities with difdain, 
From thenceforward they Jabuured upon the Grecian 
model, and though they were never C able to rival their 
matters in dramatic compoſition, they foon ſurpaſſed 
them in many of the more ſomthing kinds of poetry, 
Elegiac, pa'toral, and didactie compoſitions, began 
to aſſume new beavries in the Roman language; and 
ſatire, not that rude kind of dialogue alrea dy men- 
toned, but a nobler ſort, invented by Lucilius, we 
all their own 

While the ey were thus admitting the arts of peac 
they were not uamindful of making freſh preparation: 
for war; all intervals of caſe ſeemed rather to give 
freſh vigour for new deſigns, than to relax their for- 
mer intrepidity. The Iſlyrians were the hit people 

upon whom they wied their ſtr-noth, after 
527. ſome continuance of peace. hat nation, 
which had long plundered the merchants of 
the Mediterranean with impunity, happened io make 
deprecations upon ſome of the trading ſubjedts of 
Rome. This being complained of to Teuta, the 
queen of the country, ſhe, inſtead of granting redreſe, 
ordered the ambaſſador that was ſent to demand reſti. 
tation, to be murdered. A war «nia<d, in which the 
Romans were victorious. Moſt of the Iliyric towns 
were [urrendercd to the conſuls, and a peace at laſt 
concluded, by which the greateſt part of the country 
was ceded to Rome; a yeaily tribute exacted for the 
rest, and a prohibition added, that the Jjliyrians 
hould not ſail beyond the river Liſfus, with more than 
two barks, and thoſe unarmed. 

The Gauls were the next people that incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the Romans. Suppoling a time of peace, 
when the armies were diſbanded, a proper ſeaſon for 
new irruptions: this barbarous people invning freih 
forces from beyond the Alps, and entering Etruria, 
waſted all with fire and ſword, till they came within 

about 
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about three days journey of Rome. A pretor and a 
conſul were ſent to oppoſe them, who, now inſtructed 
in the improved arts of war, were cnabled to ſurround 
the Gauis, who till retained their prime val barbarity. 
It was in vain that theſz hardy oops, Who had no- 
thing but their courage to protect them, formed two 
ſronts to oppoſe their adverſaries ; their naked bodies 
and undiſciphned forces were unable to withſtand the 
ſhock of an enemy completely armed, and ſkilled in 
militacy evolutions. A miſerable ſlaughter enſued, in 
which furty thouſand were killed, and ten thouſand 
taken priſoners, This victory was followed by ano- 
ther gained over them by Marcellus, in which he kill- 
ed Viridomarus their king with his own hand, and 
gained ihe third rœyal ſpoils that were yet obtained at 
Rome, Theſe conqueſts forced them tv beg a peace, 
the conditions of which ſerved greatly to enlarge the 
empire. Thus the Romans went on with ſucceſs; 
they had now totally recovered their former loſſes, and 
only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to begin 
a NEW War, 

An occaſion ſoon offered to renew their military 
aims. The Carthaginians, who made peace be- 
caule they were no longer able to continue the war, 
took the eatlieſt opportunity of breaking the treaty : 
they beſieged Sagunum, a city of Spain, which had 
beco in atlience with Kome, and though deſired to de- 
lit, protecured their operations with vigour. Ambal- 
ados were ſent, in conſequence, from Rome to Car- 
thage, complainirg of the infraction of their articles, 
at d requiring, that Hannibal the Carthaginian gene- 
rai, Who had advwiied this meature, ſhould be dehver- 
ed up. 'iins demand being reful-d, the ambaſſador 
began 16 perceive their inclinations for a rupture, ant 
holding wut the ſbirt of his robe, as was the cuſtom, 
teld the Cartbhagiman miniſtry, that he brought them 
peace or war, cne of which they might choote. They 
denred him to deliver which he thought proper; 19 
which he rewined, „hen let it be war,“ and thus 
leaving the alemu!y, returned to Pome, 
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War being thus again declared betweer, 

U. C. theſe great rival powers, the Carthaginians 
536, truſted the maragement of it, on their lide, 

to Hannibal, the ſon of 4mlcar, their for- 

mer general. Hannibal had been made the tworn toe 
of Rome, almoſt from his infancy , for while yet very 
young, his father brought him before the altar, and 
obliged him to take an oath, never to be in friendilip 
with the Romans, nor deſiſt from oppoſing their power, 
until he or they ſhould be no more. On his firit ap- 
pearance in the field, he reconciled, in his own per- 
fon, the moſt juſt method of commanding, with the 
moſt perfect obedience to his ſuperiors. I hus he was 
equally beloved by his gene als and the troops he was 
appointed to lead. He was poſſeſſed of the greateſt cou- 
rage in oppoſing danger, and the greateſt preſence of 
mind in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to ſub- 
due his bodv, or break his ſpirit; equally patient of 
heat and cold, he only took ſuſtenance to content na- 
ture, and not to delight his appetite: His ſeaſons for 
repoſe or labour were never marked but he was ever 
ready when difficulties, or his country demanded his 
aid. He was frequently found ſtretched on the ground 
among his centinels. covered only with a watch coat, 
His dieſs diffe ed in nothing from the moſt ordinary 
man of his army, except that he affected peculiar 
ele»ince in his hoiſes and armour, He was the beſt 
horſe nan, and the ſw:fteſt runner of his time. He 
wes ever the foremolt to engage, and the laſt to retreat, 


he was ever pru fent in his deſigns, which were extea- 


five; and ever fertile in expedients to perplex his eae- 
mies, or to reſcue himſelf from hardſhips. He was 
experienced, ſagacious, provident and bold. Such 
were the admit able qualities of this inimitable ſoldier, 
who 1s generaily allowed the greateſt general of all an- 
tiquity;z but on the other hand, he was crucl and 
faunlefs, without honour, without religion, and yet 
ſo deceitful, as to aTame the app=arance of them all: 
yet after all we mat reue uber. that they were his 
enemies wn gave? him this character. From ſuch a 
toidier and polnician the Carthaginians formed the 

greateſt 
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greateſt ex; «ations, and his taking Sagontum ſhortly 
after conũt med them in their opinion of his abilities. 
But he ſoon gave proofs of a much more extenſive ge- 
nius than they could have conceived ; for, having 
over-run all Spain, and levied a Jarge army of various 
Jangvapes and nations, he reſolved to carry the war 
into Italy, as the Romans had before carried it iato 
the dominions of Carthage. For this purpoſe, leaving 
Hanno with a ſufficient force to guard his conqueſts in 
Spain, he crofſed the Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, 
with an army of fifty thouſand foot and nine thouſand 
horſe, He quickly traverſed that country, which was 
they wild, extenſive, and filled with inimical nations. 
In vain its foreſts and rivers ſeemed to intimidate him; 
the Khoge wth its rapid current, and its banks co- 
vered with enemies, or the Dura branched out into 
numberleſs channels, oppoſed his way; he paſſed them 
all with perſc verance, and in ten days arrived at the 
foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new 
paſſage into Italy. It was now in the midſt of winter, 
when this aſtoniſhing project was undertaken ; the 
ſeaſon added new horrors to a ſcene, that nature 
had already crowded with objects of diſmay The 
prodigious height and tremendous ſteepnels of the 
mountains, capped with ſnow, the rude cottages that 
ſeemed to hang upon the ſides of the preciprees, the 
cattle, and even the wild beaſts themie!lv:s ſtiff with 
cold, or deſperate with famine : the peopic bu barons 
and herce, dreſſed in ſkins, with long ſhaggy hair, 
preſented a picture that impreſſed the bchovders with 
altoniſhment and terror. But nothing was capable of 
ſubduing the couiage of the Carthaginian general ; 
after having harangued his army, he undertook to lead 
them up the fides of the mountain, aſſuring his folers, 
that they were now [caiing, not the walls of Italy, but 
of Rome, 

The ſoldiers in this march had not vain fears alone 
to combat with, but numberieis and unforeſeen cala- 
mitics. Phe intenſenels it the cold, the heighi of the 
precipices, the imoothneis of the cc, bur avove all, 
the oppotition of the 1nha mants, uno aſfulgd them 
from above, and rolled down huge rocks upon them 
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ia their march, all contributed to diſpirit the army. 
At length, after nine days painfcl march through 
theſe untrodden paths, Hannibal gained the top of rhe 
mountains, where he r:joiced his ſoldiers, by mewing 
them the charming and fertile vales of Italy, winch 
were ſtretched out bereath. Aftet two days te ſhite, 
he next prepared to deſcend, and this was found a 
work of more danger evea than the former. Prodi- 
pious quantities of ſnow having lately fallen, as many 
were ſwallowed up in that, as had before been deſtroy- 
ed by the enemy. Every new advance ſeemed but to 
enereaſe the danger, till at laſt, he came to the verz2 
of a precipice above three hundred yards perpendicu- 
lar, which ſeemed utterly impaſſable. It was then that 
deſpair appeared in every face but Hannibal's, but he 
ftill remained unſhaken ; his ſitſt effort was to endea- 
your by taking a circuit, to fins a more commodidus 
paſſage, but finding this only enereaſe his difficulty, 
he reſolved to undertake leveiling the rock. For this 
pur poſe, great numbers of large trees were felled, and 
a mighty pile made againſt it and ſet on fire. "The 
rock being thus heated, ſays Livy. was ſoftened by vi- 
negar, and a paſſage opened through which the whole 
army might ſafely paſs. This ſeemed to be the end of 
the difficulties of this march, for as he deſcended, the 
rallies between the mountains became more fertile, ſo 
that the cattle found paſture, and the ſoldiers had time 
to repoſe. Thus, at the end of fifteen days ſpent in 
croſſing the Alps, Hannibal found himſelf in the plains 
of Italy, with about half his army remaining, the telt 
having died, or been cut off in their march. 

As foon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal, 
at the head of an immenſe army, was croiling the Alps, 
in order to invade their dominions, the ſenate ſent 
Scipio to oppoſe him, as a general on whom they plac- 
ed great dependance. Scipio being deſirous of ak- 
ing his principal effort, while Hannibal's army was 
not yet recovered from the fatigues of their march, 
brouzht up his forces, and attacked him near Lici- 
rum. lhe engagement was for ſome time doubiful, 
but a party of Numigian horſe wheeling round, at- 
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:acked the Romans in the rear, and obliged them to te- 
deat with conſidztable loſs. The conſul was wound- 
ed in the beginning of the fight, and wopld have fal- 
en into the hands of the enemy, had not his fon Sei- 
5e, afterwards called Africanus, oppoſed hi mſelf to 
the ſhock of the engagement, and ſaved his father's 
life, at the hazard of his own. Hannibal being thus 
victorious, took the moſt prudent precavtiors to 
encreaſe his army, giving orders t0 Mago h. gene- 
ral of the cavalry, when he ravaged the country 
round, always to ſpare the poſſeſſions of the Gayls, 
while his depredations were perminted upon thoſe ot 
Rome. his fo pleaſed that fimple people, that they 
declared for him in great numbers, and flocked to his 
ſtandard with alacrity. 

Soon after this defeat, Sempronius, the other con- 
ſal, was refolvtd to repair the injury ſullained by his 
collegue, and ſering the continual defection of the 
Gauls, going off to encreaſle the ſtrength of the Punic 
army, he deterauned to give battle the fait opportuni- 
ty. Hannibal was not Jong in delaying his expeQati- 
ons, and both armies met upon the banks of the river 
Trebia, The C-rthagiuian general being apprized of 
the Roman imperuoſity, of which he always availed 
himſelf in almoſt every engagement, had ſent off a bo- 
dy of a thouſand horſe, each with a foot ſoldier be- 
hind him, acroſs the river, to ravage the enemies coun- 
try, and provoke them to engage. The Komans 
quickly routed his force, who ſeemed to be defrared, 
took the river, and were as eagerly purſued by the 
conſul. Ir was not however, till his army was got up- 
on the oppoſite bank, that he perceived himfelf half 
conquered already, his men being fatigued by wading 
vj to the armpits, and quite benumbed by the intenſe 
coldneſs of the water But it /s now too late to re- 
tre, for Hannibal came pouring down bis forces, freſh 
and vigorous, ſo that the batile ſoon became general. 
The courage of the Romans for a while withſlogd every 
Ciladvantage, and kept the vi ory doubtful, but they 
{you found themſelves attacked a'lo in the rear by a 
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party of horſe, which the Carthaginian general bad 
laid in ambuſh, to be ready on this occaſion. At 
length, a total rout enſued; twenty ſix thouſand of 
the Romans were either killed by the enemy, or 
drowned in attempting to paſs the River. A body of 
ten thouſand men were all that ſurvived, who finding 
themſelves encloſed on every fide, broke deſperately 
through the enemies ranks, and fought retreating, till 
they found ſhelter in the city of Placentia. 

Ihe loſs of theſe two battles only ſerved to encreaſe 
the caution of Hannibal and the vigilance of Rome. 
Preparations for the enſuing campaign were carried on 
with greater vigour than before, and the Carthagioian 
general finding himſelf in a condition to change the 
ſeat of the war, reſolved to approach Rome, by march- 
ing into Etruria, There were two ways for effecting 
his march thither ; one, more tedious, but ſecure; 
the other, which was ſhorter, Jed through the marſh- 
es, cauſed by the overflowing of the river Arno. All 
the former fatigues of the Carthaginian army were no- 
thing, compared to their ſufferings here. They were 
forced to march three days and nights ſucceſſively, up 
to the knees in water, without ſleep or without reſt ; 
the hoofs of the horſes came off in their paſſage, while 
the beaſts of burden that carried the baggage, unable 
to ſupport the fatigue, were left dead in the mud. 
Hannibal himſelf riding upon an elephant, which was 
the only one left alive, felt all the complicated diſtreſs 
of his own ſituation, and that of his army. His health 
had been impaired in the preceding ſpring, and hav- 
ing then an inflammation in his eyes, he, by his pre- 
ſent fatigues, loſt one of them entirely. Ar laſt how- 
ever, he arrived upon dry ground, where he was 1n- 
formed, that Flaminius the conſul was encamped 
near Aricia, waiting the arrival of the other conſul 
with reinforcements from Rome. One of Hannibal's 
chief exc llencies in war was the care he took to in- 
form himſelf of the temper and diſpoſition of the gene- 
rals who oppoſed. him, and finding that Flaminius 
was raſh aud overbearing, ſwoln with his former ſuc- 
ceſſes, and confident of the future, he reſolyed to bring 
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him to an engagement before his collegue could come 
vp. Seeming therefore to take no notice of his army, 
that lay in the direct road towards Rome, he left it on 
one ſide, and marching onward, as if to beſiege the 
capital ſelf he ravaged the whole country round in 
2 terrible manner, with fire and ſword Flaminius, 
as was expected, could not tamely bear to ſee an in- 
ſult.ng enemy laying every thing walte before him, but 
burn: it for the engagement. It was in va'n, that he 
wa adviſ-d by the fznate, and all about him, to uſe 
cauti- 11, and not to let the enemies infults provoke him 
to an Un« qual combat He immediately ordere? his 
troops to march, his friends forebo ing their future 
danger, while the ſoldiers went rejotcing in the cou— 
rage of thertr general, and indulging their hopes, ra- 
ther than conti1ering the reaſons they had for hoping. 
Hanmbal was with his army, at the time when Fla- 
minius come our to engage him, at the lake of ! hraft- 
be, near to which was a chain of mountains, and 
between theſe and the Jake, a narrow paſſage leading 
to a valley that was emboiomed in hills. t was upon 
the'e hills that he diſpoſen his beſt troops, and it was 
into this valley that Flamimus led his men to attack 
him. A diſpoſition every way fo favourable for the 
Carthaginians, was alſo aſſiſted by accident, for a miſt 
riſing from the lake kept the Romans from ſceing 
their enemies, while the army upon the mountains, 
being above its influence. ſaw the whole diſpoſition of 
their opponents. the fortune of the day was ſuch as 
mipht be expected from the conduct of the two gene- 
rals; the Roman army was broken, and ſlaughtered, 
almoſt before they could perceive the enemy that def. 
tioved them About fifteen thouſand Romans fell in 
the valley, and ſix thouſand more were obhged to yield 
themſelves priſoners of war. In this general carnage, 
the unfortunate Flaminius did all that courage couid 
inſpire, to ſave his army; wherever the enemy was 
moſt ſucceſsful, he flew with a choſen body of his at- 
tendants to repreſs them; at lait, deſpair:ng of victo— 
ry, and unwilling to ſurvive a defzat, he flung him— 
ſelf alone into the midſt of the enemy, and was killed 
by a Gauliſh horſeman, who ſtruck bim through the 
body 
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body with a blow of his lance, Hannibal, after th. 
battle, kept the Roman prifoners, but civilly dil 
miſſed thoſe of the Latins, and willing io give the 
conſul an honourable intetment, he fought his body 
among the heaps of ſain, but it could pot be found. 
Upon the pews of this defeat at Rome, after the ge- 
neral conſternation was allayed, the ſenate, upon wa- 
ture deliberation, reſolved to elect a commander witl; 
abſolute authority, in whom they might repoſe their 
jaſt and greateſt expectations. Their choice fell upon 
Fabius Maximus, a man of great courage, but with a 
happy mixtare of caution ; leſs enraptured with the 
glare of victory, than the conſciouſneſs of deſerving it. 
This old commander, thus inveſted with the ſupreme 
dignity, ſet forward with what preparations he was 
able to make, but with no intentions of fighting an 
enemy, whom he knew more powerful than himſelf. 
He had long before ſetting out laid a plan by which to 
proceed, and to that he ſtrictly adhered during all the 
enſuing campaigns. He was apprized that the only 
way to humble the Carthaginians at ſuch a diſtance 
from home, was rather by harraſſing them than by fiphr- 
ing. For this purpoſe, he always encamped upon the 
higheſt grounds, inacceſhble to the enemies cavalry. 
V henever they moved he moved, watched their mo- 
tions, ſtraitened their quarters, and cut off their pro- 
viſions. It was in vain that Hannibal uſed every ſtra- 
tagem to bring him to a battie ; the cautious Roman, 
thence ſurnamed Cunctator, {till kept aloof, content- 
ed with ſeeing his enemy in ſome meaſure defeated by 
delay. Hannibal, now therefore perceiving that his 
adverſaries had altered their plan of operation, tried 
his uſual arts to make Fabius appear defpicable to his 
own army. He ſometimes therefore braycd him in his 
camp, he ſcmetimes waſted the country round him, 
tzlked of his abilities with contempt, and in all bis 
excurſions, ſpared the poſſeſſions of Fabius, while thoſe 
of the other Romans were plundered without mercy. 
Theſe arts in fome meaſure ſucceeded : the Romans 
began to fulpe& their general, either of cowardice or 
tieachery, and a ſlight action that enſued a little after, 
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gave ſtrength to their ſuſpicions. For Hannibal de 
fgning to march for the convenience of forage, to a 
place called Caſhnum, he was, by a miſtake of his 
guide, conducted towards Caſſilinum, where he found 
himſelf in a cloſe country, bemmed in on every fide. 
However, willing to draw all the advantages he was 
able from his ſituation, he ordered his cavalry to pil- 
lage the country round, which the Roman army, that 
ſtill kept him in view, beheld from a neighbouring hill. 
Hawnnibal knew that his depredations would excite 
them to a defire of revenge ; but it was in vain the 
ciied out to their phlegmatic general, to lead them 
down upon the enemy. Fabius ſtill kept his poſt, 
contrary to all the entreaties of his men, and even the 
enmpoſtulations of Minucias, his maſter of the horſe. 
It was now therefore found, that the prudent Roman 
began to practiſe HannibaPs own ſtratagems againlt 
himſelf : he had now encloſed him among mountains, 
where it was 1mpotlible to winter, and yet, from 
which, it was almoſt impracticable to extricate his ar- 
my without imminent danger. In this exigence, no— 
thing but one of thoſe ſtratagems of war, which fall 
to the lot of great abilities only to invent, could ſave 
him. Hannibal's amazing fertility in expedients ſug— 
geſted one at this time which was ſuace(sful ; he or- 
ered a number of {mall faggots and lighted torches 
to be tied to the horns of two thouſand oxen, that he 
had in his camp, and that they ſhould be driven 10- 
wards the enemy. ' hefe toſling their heads, and 
running np the ſides of the mountains, ſcemed to i 
the whole neiplibouring foreſt with fire, while the 
centinels, that were placed to guard the approaches af 
the mountain, ſeeing ſuch a number of flames ad. 
vancing towards their poſts, fled in conſternation, ſup-— 
poſing the whole body of the enemy was in arms to 
overwhelm them. By this ftratap-m, Hannibal drew 
off his army, and eſcaped through the deſiles that 124 
benenth the hilis, though with contiderable damane to 
his rear, Although Fabius had conducted himſelf in 
this expedition with all the prudence and conduct of 
the moſt conſummate general, be could not prevent 
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the murmurs of his army, who now began to tax his 
tpnorance in war, as they had formerly impeached his 
valour and fidelity. 

Fabius, no way ſolicitovs to quiet the murmuts, 
either of his army or of the citizens themſelves, re- 
turned to Rome, in order to raiſe money to ranſom 
ſome Roman priſovers, whom Hannibal offered to re- 
leaſe : but in the mean time, he gave his inſtructions 
to Minucius, his miſter of the horſe, to abſtain from 
giving the enemy battle, upon any occaſion whatſoever, 
Minucius however, who now be gan to have the ſame 
opinion of the diQator, that the reſt of the ſoldiers 
entertained of him, little regarded his inſtructions, but 
verturing out againſt the Carthaginians, ſkirmiſh ed 
with ſuch ſuccels, that by univerſal conſent he was 
made equal in power to the dictator, and both generals 
were appointed to command, each his own part of the 
army. Being thus poſſeſſed of equal power, Minucius 
began by altering the former conduct of Fabius From 
keeping on the tops of the mountains, he now drew 
down his part of the army into the plain, and offered 
the enemy battle. This was the diſpoſition that Han- 
nibal had long wiſhed for, and pretending to be very 
carneſt in taking poſiethon of an hill which commanded 
the camp of the Romane, he drew the eyes of all to 
that quarter, while he formed an ambuſcade on the 
other fide, with orders to ſally forth in the midſt of the 
engagement. Ihe Romans accordingly made a moſt 
vigorous attack upon the Carthaginians, who had taken 
poſſe ſſon of the hill, while new reinforcements were 
ſert from either army. At laſl, Minucius drew out 
his legions, and the engagement became general. It 
was then that the ſuperior conduct of the Carthaginian 


commander was dilcovered, for the men who were 


placed in ambuſh, ſallying forth upon the rear, began 
to throw the whole Roman army into confuſion, and 
rothing leſs than a total defeat threatened to enſue, 
In the niean time, Fabius, who was returned from 
Rome, after ſoliciting an exchange of priſoners, an 
after ſelling all his litile patrimony, to raiſe a ſum 
which he was denied by the ſenate, to pay their ran- 
{um, came in While Minucius was in this deſperate fi- 

tuation. 
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tation, He did not long heſitate upon the courſe he 
ſhould purſue, but falling upon the Cart thag!nans, at 
once ſtopt the flight of the Romans, and obllructed 
the enemies purſuit. Hann:bal now perceived, that 
the cloud which had ſo Jong hovered upon the inoun- 
tains at laſt broke upon him in a ſtorm: he was oblig- 
ed to command a retreat, while Minucius was fo cons 
vinced of his former raſhnefs, that he confeſſed his 
error to Fabius, whom he now called his father, and, 
renouncing his new power, again ſubjected his vice 
trecly to the dictatorſhip, 

Soon after however, Fabius was ebiiged to lay down 
dis office, his time being expired, and a violent contett 
enſued at Rome, about the proper per {ons to be elected 
to the confulihip. The patricians and the plebetians, 
es uſval, taking oppoſite ſides, at Jaſt the maltitude pre- 
vailed, and Ferentius Varro was choſen alone, by the 
majority of voices in the aſſembly of the people. his 
Terentius Varro was a man ſprung from the dregs of 
the people, and with nothing but his contidence an f 
riches to recommend him. le had long aſpired 4 
the higheſt oihces of the tate ; being ignorant, vain, 
boaltful, and confident, but fond of popular applauſe, 
and ſeeking it by all the arts of meannels and 9 
ton, Wuh him was joined {i.milius Paulus, of x 
difpofirion entirely oppoſite; n in the ſic l, 
cautious in action, and imp: reſſe d with a thorough con- 
tempt of the abilities of his plebeian collegue. Fab:- 
us, who had jult teſigned his office, jaw, with his utusl 
ſagacity, the dinger that threatened the tate, from 


two ſuch ill matched commanders, and entreate. 


ATmilius, by all he held dear, to guard againſt the de- 
vices of Hannibal, and the tathneis of Fercntius Varro. 
However, it was now no time for indutging fearful ap- 
prehenfions, the enemy being at hand, and the Koma 
bnding themtelves enabled to bring a competent force 

into the field, being almoſt ninety thouſand [{tronp, 
Hannibal wis at this time encamped near the vil- 
lage of Cangæ, with a wind that for a certain ſeaſon 
blows ſtill one way, in bis rear, which ratung great 
clouds of duſt from the parch: d plains beiuny, lic acy 
mult greatly dilirels aa approiching cneny In dis 
2 {ituaiivn 
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fitvation he waited the coming up of the Romans, with 
an army of forty thouſand foot and half that number 
of cavalry. The two conſuls ſoon appeared to his 
with, dividing their forces into two parts, and agreeing 
to take the command every day by turn. On the firit 
day of their arrival, it falling to the lot of Æmilius 
to command, he was entirely averſe to engaging, and 
though Hannibal did all that lay in his power, by in- 


ſulting his men in their camp, and his collegue, by 
reproaching his timidity, to bring him to a battle, yet 
A he obſlinately declined fighting, conſcious of the ene- 


my's ſuperior diſpoſition. The next day, however, it 
being come to Varro's turn to command, he, without 
3 aſking his collegue's concurrence, gave the ſignal for 
dattle, and paſling the river Aufidus, that lay between 
both armies, put his forces in array. The two conſuls 
commanded the two wings, Varro on the right, and 
ZEmilias on the left; to him alſo was conſigned the 
general conduct of the engagement. On the other 
havd, Hannibal, who had been from day-break em- 
vioved in the field marſhalling his forces as they came 
. vp, and inſpiring them with courage by his voice and 
example, had fo artfully diſpoſed them that both the 
wind and the fun were in his favour, His cavalry 
ju! were ordered to oppoſe thoſe of Rome. His heavy 
armed African infantry were placed in either wing. 
Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, might have been miſtaken 
| for a Roman army themſelves, being dreſſed in the 
5 ſpoils of ſuch as were killed at Trebia and T hraſy- 
mene, Next theſe were the Gauls, a fierce people, 
naked from the waiſt, bearing large round ſhields, and 
ſwords of an enormous ſize, blunted at the point. 
4 The Spaniards were placed in the centre, brandiſhing 
% ſhort pointed daggers, and dreſt in linen veſts, em- 
broidered with the brighteſt ſcarlet. Aſdrubal com- 
manded the left wing, the right was given to Maher- 
bal, and Hannibal himſelf fought on foot in the cen- 
tre of the army. The battle began with the light 
armed infantry; the horſe engaged ſoon after, and 
the Roman cavalry being unable io ſtand againſt thoſe 
of Numidia, the legion came up to reinforce them. 
It was then that the conflict became general; the Ro- 
man 
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man ſoldiers fora long time endeavoured, but in vain, 
to penetrate the centre where the Gauls and Spaniards 
fought : which Hannibal obſerving, ordered part of 
thoſe troops to give way, and to permit the Romans to 
emboſom themſelves within a choſen body of his Afri- 
cans, whom he had placed on either wing, ſo as to 
ſurround them ; upon that a terrible flaughter began 
to enſue of the Romans, fatigued by their repeated 
attacks, and by the Africans, who were freſh and vigor- 
ous. All the hopes of Rome now lay in the cavalry 
of the allies, which yet continued unbroken, but even 
on that ſide the great art of Hannibal diſcovered itſelf: 
for having ordered five hundred of his Numidian 
horſe, who had daggers concealed under their coats 
of mail, to go againſt the enemy and to make a ſhow 
of ſurrendering themſelves Kn. of war; theſe 
obeying, and being placed by the allied cavalry for 
greater ſecurity, in the rear, while they were employed 
in combating the troops that oppoſed them 1a front, 
all of a ſudden the ſuppoſed priſoners fell upon them 
with their daggers from behind, and put them into ir- 
recoverable confuſion, Thus the rout at laſt became 
general in every part of the Roman army; the boaſt- 
ings of Varro were now no longer heard, while 
Amilius, who had been terribly wounded by a linger 
in the very beginning of the engagement, 15 feebly 
led on his body of horſe, and did all that could he 
done to make head againſt the enemy: however, be- 
ing unable to fit on horſeback, he was forced to diſ- 
mount, as did alſo thoſe who followed him ; but what 
could be expected from a meaſure dictated only by de- 
ſpair ! Though they fought with great intrepidity for 
ſome time, they were at laſt obliged to give way, thoſe 
that were able, remounting their horſes, and ſeeking 
ſafety by flight. It was in this deplorable condition 
of things, that one Lentulus, a tribune of the army, 
as he was flying on horſeback from the enemy, which 
at ſome diſtance purſued him, met the conſul AÆmi— 
lius fitting upon a ſtone, covered over with blood and 
wounds, and waiting for the coming up of the pur- 
ſuers, ** /Emilius,” cried the generous tribune, 
© you, 
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vou, at leaſt, are guiltleſs of this day's ſlaughter : 
„take my horſe, while you have any itrength re- 
„ maininy, I will engage to aſfiſt, and will with my 
« life defend you. We have altcady loſt blood 
« enough in the field, do not make the day more 
« Creadful by the loſs of a commander.” thank 
e thee, Lentulus,“ cried the dying conſul, © for ever 
guard thy virtue, and may the gods recompenie thy 
« pieiy; but as for me, all is over, my part is choſen ; 
% do not therefore, by attempting to perſuade a def- 
« rerate man, Jofe the only mears of procuring thine 
«© own ſafety. Go, I command thee, ard teil the 
„ ſenate from me, to fortify Rome againſt the ap- 
« proach of the conqueror, eil Fabius alfo, that 
« /Emilius, while living, ever rem. embered his advice, 
« and now dying approves it.” While he was yet 
ſpeaking, the enemy approached, and Lentulus, be- 
fore he was out cf view, {aw the conſul expire, fee- 
bly Ephting in the midit of uh em. The ſlaughter had 
now continued for {ſeveral hours, till at laſt, the con- 
querors quite wearied with deilroying, Hann:bal gare 
ciders for them to Celilt, and led them back to en- 
campment, a Jarge body of Romans having previouſly 
ſurrendered vpon condition of being diſmiſſed wi 8 
arms. In this battle, the Romans Joſt ff 'y tho wiand 
men, two queſlors, twenty-one tribunes, Eighty ſe- 
narcrs, and ſo many kniphts, that it is ſaid, Henni. 
bal ſent three buſhels of geld rings to Car: hage, 
which thoſe of this order had worn on their fingers, 
This ſeemed the deciſive hlou that was to determine 
the fate of Rome: it only now remained, and was uni. 
verſally expected, that Hanrobal thouid march his ar- 
my to the gates of the city, and make it an eaſy con- 
queſt. This was the advice of Maherbal, his capta! 
of the horſe, who, when Hannibal rej-Gied tt, ns 
not help obſerving, that the Cartbeginian general was 
much niore ſki]ful in gaining victories, then in KM Prove. 
ing them, Indeed the juſtice of Maherbal's advice 
ſeems to appear from the general terror that univerfally 
prevailed in Rome at that time. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but ſhricks and lamentations of 
women, 
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women, who on every ſide demanded their huſbands 
or their children, Ia vain, for a time, could the {e- 
nators conſult together, being diſturbed by the crics of 
the populace. Nothing but terror appeared in every 
tice, and deſpair was the language of every tongue. 
At length when the firſt conſternation was ata'ed, 
the ſenate came to a general reſulution, to create a 
dictator, in order to give ſtrength to their government. 
Orders were allo given, to keep ali women from com- 
ing abroad, and ſpreading the conlternation ; ſtrict 
guards were placed at the city gates, with ſtrict injunc- 
tions, that none ſhould leave the city, It was at this 
time, that young Scipio, whom we have already ſeen 
ſaving bis fakes life in battle, was reſolved to ſave 
his country alſo. He was then but a tribune of the 
army, and being retired the night after the battle, to 
a little town in the neighdourhood of Rome, was in- 
formed, that ſome young men of the firſt families in 
the city were at a certain houſe preparing to abandon 
their country, and reſolving to ſeek for ſafety elſe- 
where. He was inſtantly filled with indignation at 
their puſillanimity; he therefore reſolved to prevent 
that inflaence which their example might have upon 
others, and turning to ſome of his fellow ſoldiers who 
were with him, “Let thoſe, he cried, to whom Rome 
is dear, follow me.“ $0 ſaying, he went directly to 
the houſe in queſtion, where he found them in actual 
deliberation. Upon this, laying his hand upon his 
ſword, I ſwear, cried he, that I will never abandon 
„ Rome, and will never ſuffer that others ſhould 
„ abandon it. Thoſe who will not take the ſame 
„ oath, are not only their country's enemies but 
„ mine.” The reſolute manner in which he ſpoke 
this, together with his known courage, in ſome mea— 
ſure inttmidated the conſpirators; they all took the 
ſame cath, and vowed, rather than forſake Rome, to 
ſtay till they were buried beneath its ruins. 'Thence- 
forward, the people ſ-eme'l 10 gather new reſoluticn ; 
the ſenate conceived new hopes of victory, and the 
aupurs gave them afiurance of a turn in their favour, 
A fhomn time after, Varro arrived near Rome, having 
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left behind him the wretched remains of his army ; 
he had been the principal cauſe of the late calamity, 
and it was natural to ſuppoſe, that the ſenate would 
ſeverely reprimand the raſhneſs of his conduct, But 
far otherwiſe! The Romans went out in multitudes to 
meet him, and the ſenate returned him thanks, that he 
had not deſpaired of the ſafety of Rome, Such a con- 
queſt over all the vindictive paſſions was much greater 
than the victory at Carne, I he people being thus, b 
Hannibal's delay, inſpired with freſh courage, made ail 
poſſible preparations for another campaign. They arm- 
ed their ſlaves, and filled up the ſenate, which wanted 
near half its number. Fabius, who was conſidered as 
the ſhicld of Rome, and Marcellus as the ſword, were 
appointed to lead the armies, and though Hannibal 
once more offered them peace, they refuſea it, but 
upon condition that he ſhonld quit Italy, terms ſimilar 
to thoſe they had infilted upon from Pyrrhus before. 
In the mean time, Hannibal, either finding the im- 
poſſibility of marching directly to Rome, or willing to 
give his forces reſt after ſuch a mighty victory, led them 
to Capua where he reſolved to winter. This city had 
long been conſidered as the nurſe of lJuxusy and the 
corrupter of all military virtue; here therefore, a new 
ſcene of pleaſurc opened to his barbarian troops, and 
they at once gave themſelves up to the intoxication, 
till, from being hardy veterans, they became infirm 
rioters, For this he has been greatly blamed by anti- 
guity, as loſing that happy occaſion; when fortune 
eems kind, and exchanging empire for diffipation 
but it is not conſidered what numberleſs obſtacles he 
had to ſurmount, and what an enemy he had to deal 
with, Rome was as yet powerful, it could bring into 
the feid, if we may judge from the Jateſt eſtimate 
that was made of its numbers, two hundred thouſand 
fighting men; it might, therefore have been raſhneſs 
itlelf in Bannibal, to lead his army te the fiege of a 
city, ſtrongly defended by art, and with a. garriſon 
more than four times his equal. We have only to give 
him credit upon this aceaſion, for what he would have 
dont, byremembering the ſceming impoſſibilities, which 
he 
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he happily achieved. To have led and maintained a 
large army, conſiſting of various nations, more than a 
thouſand miles from home, To have ſurmounted pre- 
cipices, which, conſidering the place he entered Italy, 
are to this day regarded as impaſſable, To have fought 
ſucceſsfully, for many years, in the heart of an enemy's 
country. To have by his ſingle preſence, united into 
obedience, and formed into one body an army, com- 
poſed of Spaniards, Africans, Gauls and Ligurians, 
and kept them ſteady to him, though often wanting 
bread. To have an obſtinate enemy to combat, and 
faithleſs employers at home, who retarded, becauſe 
they envied his ſucceſſes, When we conſider him as 
triumphing over all theſe obſtacles by the ſtrength of 
his own genius only, we view in him the molt auguſt 

ſpectacle, that all antiquity has cver exhibited, 
Hitherto we have found this great man ſucceſsful, 
but now we are to reverſe the picture, and ſurvey him 
ſtruggling with accumulated misfortunes, and at laſt, 
ſigking beneath them. His firft repulſe was from his 
own countrymen at home. Whilſt, at Rome, the 
thanks of the ſenate were voted to a conſul who fled, 
at Carthage Hanno, one of their former generals began 
to form a party againſt Hannibal, and more an enemy 
to his rival, than to the Romans themicives, forgot no- 
thing that might obſtruct the ſucceſſes he had in pro- 
ſpect, or tarniſh the ſplendor of thoſe he had already 
obtained. Upon Rannibal's ſending for a new ſupply 
of men and nioney to the ſenate of Carthage, What 
© would this man have aik:d,” cried Hanno, if he 
{© had loſt a battle, when he makes ſuch draughts 
% upon us after gaining a victory? No, no, he is either 
e an impoſtor, that amuſes us with falſe news, or a 
public robber, that enriches himſelf and not his coun- 
* try.” I his oppoſition, the effects of which ſtill con- 
tinued to operate, delayed the neceſſary ſuccours, 
though it could got hinder their tardy compliance, 
Thus being frequently deſtitute of money and proviſi- 
ons, and reduced to the neceſſity of being always ſuc 
ceſsful, with no recruits of itrength in caſe of il] for. 
tune, and no Encouragement even in the good, it is 
5 not 
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not to be wondered at, that his affairs began at length 
to decline, and that thoſe of the oppoſing generals be- 
gan to proſper, whuſe employers obſerved a contrary 
con ſud᷑ 
His firſt loſs was at the ſiege of Nola, where Mar- 
ccllas the prztor made a ſucceſsful fally. He ſome time 
after attempted to raiſe the fizge of Capua, and atrack - 
ed the Romans in their trenches, but he was repulſed 
with cobfiderable loſs. He then made a fein of going 
10 beſiege Rome, but finding a ſuperior army ready to 
receive him, he was obliged to retire, For ſome years 
after, he fought with various ſucceſs, Marcellus 
U.C. his opponent, ſometimes gaining, and ſometimes 
544. loſing the advamage, but coming to no decifive 
engagement. However, even victories them- 
{elves could not reſtore the affairs of Hannibal, for 
tho theſe might leſſen the number of his enemies forces, 
tie had exhauſted all the arts of recruiting his own. 
The ſenate of Carthage at length came to a refclu- 
tion of ſending his brother A{drubal to his aſſiſtance, 
with a body of forces drawn out of Spain. Aſdruba!'s 
march being made known to the conſuls, Livius and 
Nero, they went againlt him with great expedition, 
and ſurrounded him in a place, into which he was led 
by the treachery of his guides, and cut his whole arm: 
to pieces. Hannibal had long expected theſe ſuc- 
ccars with impatience, and the very night, on which 
he had been aſſured of his brother's arrival, Nero or- 
dered Aſdtubal's head to be cut off and thrown into 
his camp. He now, therefore, began to perceive the 
zpproaches of the downfal of Carthage, and could 
„ot help, with a ſigh, obſerving to thoſe about him, 
that fortune ſeemed fatigued with granting favours, 
But it was not in Italy alone, that the affairs of Car- 
thape ſeemed to decline, for the Romans, while yet 
bleeding from their defeat at Cannæ, ſent legions into 
Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily. This onconqusrable peo- 
pie, ſurrounded by enemies on every (ide, {til} found 
reſources to oppoſe them all; they not only fought 
thoſe nations, but appointed freh ſuccours to the few 
allies that vet aJhered to them; they made head 
againſi Hauribal in Italy, and ſtill more, undertook a 
new 
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pew war againſt Philip, king of Macedon, for having 
made a league with the Carthaginians. Fortune 
ſeemed to favour them in almoſt ail their enterprizes. 
Lævinus, the conſul, gained conſiderable advantages 
over Philip, and Marcellus took Syracuſe in Sicily, 
which was defended by the machines and fires of 
Archimedes the mathematician. 

This great city firſt invited the efforts of the be- 
ſiegers, as it was generally thought indefenſible, and 
its riches were immenſe, The Romans therefore fat 
down before it, with the expectation of a ſpeedy ſur— 
render, and immenſe plunder. But the wiſdom of 
one man alone ſeemed to ſuſpend ns fate: this was 
Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician, many of 
whoſe works are ſt] remaining; he deſtroying their 
men, and demoliſhing their ſhipping He fo united 
the powers of mechaniſm, that he raiſed their veſſels 
into the air, and then let them daſh to pieces, by the 
violence of their fall, He alſo made uſe of burning 
glaſſes, which, at the diſtance of ſome. hundred 
yards, fet the Roman ſhips and wooden towers on 
fire. At laſt however, the town was taken on a 
great f-itival by ſurprize. The inhabitants were put 
to the {word, and among the reſt, Archimedes, who 
was found meditating in his ſtudy, was lain by a Ro- 
man ſoldier. Marcellus, the general, was not a little 
orieved at his death; a patlion for letters, at that 
time, began to prevail among the higher ranks of po- 
ple at Rome. He therefore ordered his body to be 
honourably buried, and a tomb to be erected to his 
memory, which however his works have long ſurvived, 

As for their fortuncs in Spain, though for a while 
they appeared doubtful, two of the Scipios being ſlain, 
ard Claudius Nero, the governor of the province, 
much an under match for the cunning of the Cartha— 
ginian general; yet they foun recovered their com- 
plexion under the conduct of Scipio Africanus who 
ſued for the office of proconſul, for that kingdom, at 
a time when cvery one ele was willing to decline i“. 
vcipio, who was now but twenty-four years old, had 
all the qualifications requiſite for forming a peneral, 
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and a good man: he united the greateſt courage with 
the preateſt tenderneſs: ſuperior to Hannibal in the 
arts of peace, and almoſt his equal in thoſe of war, 
His father had been killed in Spain, fo that he ſeemed 
to have an hereditary claim to the conqueit of the 
country. He therefore appeared irreſiſtible, obtaining 
many great victories, yer {ubduing {till more by his 
generoſity, mildneſs, and benevolent diſpoſition, than 
by the force of arms Among other inſtances of the 
greatneſs of Scipio's mind, was the foliowing; upon 
the taking of New Carthage, he treated his prifoners 
with the utmoſt lenity, and different from other gene- 
rals, who permitted every barbarity to their ſoldiers, 
he repre:d his men from doing any injury to ſuch as 
ſued for mercy. Among the priſoners that were made 
at the taking of this city, a young princeſs was brought 
before him, of the moſt exquiſite beauty: ſhe had been 
yromiſed to Allucius, a prince of that country, who 
loved ber with the moſt ardent paſſion, and had felt the 
molt poignant diſtreſs for her captivity. It was 
thought, by the ſohcitude the generous Roman ſeemed 
to ſhow, that he defigned atking her from her parents 
for himſelf, and more fo, when he deſired, that the 
prince and they might come before him. The your g 
prince approached, trembling with anxiety, expecting 
to hear, that his mittreſs, who was now the property of 
aaother, was intended to promote the happineſs of her 
conqueror: but his fears were diſpelled, when Scipio, 
giving the princeſs to his arms, bade him take what 
was Ins by a prior claim, and only deſired his friend- 
ſhip and alliance in return: at the ſame time he re- 
foſed the ranſom which her parents had brought, and 
when they preſſed him to take it, he defired it might 
be added to her portion. It was by ſuch generous acts 
as theſe, as well as the fortune of his arms, that he re- 
duced the whole country to the obedience of the empire, 

In this mapner, Spain and Sicily being added tothe 
Roman empire, it now found reſcurces for continuing 
the Punic war, However, Hannibal ſtill kept his ground 
ia Italy, although he was unſupported at home, and but 
indiFerently athlted by the alliances he had made, fince 
hus c: offing ihe Alps. He had now continued in this conn» 
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try for more than fourteen years, and, as Polybius ſays, 
had never loſt a ſingle battle, where he himſelf was the 
commander, But it was now too late to retrieve his for- 
tune, the Romans were taught his own arts, his old ar- 
my was worn out, either with exceſſes of fatigue or de- 
bauchery; his countrymen had given over ſending new 
{upplies, fo that he had nothing now to make him for- 
midable, but the fame of his former good fortune. 

It was in this poſture of his affairs, thut Scipio re- 
turned with an army from the conqueſt of Spain, and 
was made conſul at the age of twenty nine. It was at 
hrit ſuppoſed, he intended meeting Hannibal in Italy, 
and that he would attempt driving him from thence 
but he had already formed a wifer plan, which was to 
carry the war into Africa, and while the Carihaginians 
K. pt an army near Rome, to make them tremble for 
their own capital. This meaſure was oppoſed with 
great heat by Fabius, and thereupon a conſiderable 
c1fference aroſe; but at laſt it was determined by the 
ſenate, that Sc: pio ſhould be granted Sicily for his 
province, and that leave ſhould be given him to paſs 
over into Africa, if he ſaw it convenient for the inte- 
reits of Rome, I his he confidered as a concurrence 
with his aims; he accordingly ſpent the firſt year in 
Sicily, providing neceſſaries for his intended expedi- 
tion, and went over into Africa the beginning of the 
next, with a large fleet, where he was joined by Maſ- 
liniffa, the depoſed king of Numidia, with whom he 
nad made an alliance in Spain, 

Scipio was not long in Africa without employment, 
for in a ſhort time, Hanno oppoſed him, who was de- 
fented and ſlain. Syphax, the uſurper of Numidia, 
ied up a large army againſt him. The Roman gene— 
ral, for a time, declined bghting, till ending an oppor» 
tunity, he ſet fire to the enemy's tents, and attacking 
him in the midſt of the confuſion, killed forty thou- 
{and of his men, and took fix thouſand priſoners. 
Not long after, Syphax, willing to {lrike one blow 


more for empire, and fearing that his kingdom would 


return to the true poſſeſſor, in caſe the Romans ſhould 
lucceed, gathered together a numerous army of va- 
rious nations, and With theſe unexpericnced tro} s 
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marched again{t Scipio. His former ill fortune fol. 
lowed him, he was ſoon defeated, and he himſelf tak- 
en priſoner, Maſhnifſa being thus put in poiſethon of 
the uſurper's perſon, the better to regain his kingdom, 
marched with the utmoſt expedition to Cirta, the chief 
city, and, ſhewing Syphax in bonds, procured the 
gates to be opened, every one ſtriving to make up for 
their former difloyalty, by their ready obedience. In 
this manner, Maſſiniſſa became poſle1F. d of the royal 

palace, and all the wealth of the late king, but amon 
the reit, of a treaſure that he elleemed above all, So— 
phoniſba, the wife of Syphax. Sophoniſba was the 
daughter of Aſdrubal, one of the Carthaginian gene- 
rals: ſhe was a woman of great ambition, and incom- 
parable beauty: it was ſhe, that from the beginning 
had incited dyphax to declare againſt Kome in favour 
of Carthage, and the influence of her charms was ſuch, 
that he gave up ſafety, to be poſſeſſed of love, Upon 
Maſſiniſſa's entering the palace he was met by the 
uten, Who, with all the allurements of weeping beaa- 
ty, fell at his feet, and entreated him to ſpare her 
youth, and not to deliver her up to the Romans, who 
were prepared to take revenge upon her, for all the 
injuries done them by her father. While ſhe yet huvg 
upon his knees, and in ſome meaſure, mixt cateſſes 
with her entreatics, Maſhnifſa found himſelf touched 
with a paſſion that was ſomething more than pity : ke 
fell in love: he therefore quickly granted her requett, 
and finding her not averſe to his ſolicitations, the very 
day they firſt met was that of their nuptials. he 
firſt account that Scipio had of this haſty and unjuſt 
marriage was from the unfortunate Sypi ax himleif, 
who attempted to palliate his enmity to Rome, by 
throwing the blame upon Sophoniſba, and then de— 
ſcribed the wretchedneſs of his ſituation, with an clo— 
quenee pointed by jealouſy. Scipio was inftaptly fired 
with reſentment at the conduct of the yourg king : he 
now ſaw that all his former lectures, exhorting to con— 
tinence and humanity, were but thrown away: he 
therefore defired to ſpeak with Maſiniſſa in private, 
where he urged the cruelty, the impropriety, and the 
injuilice 
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191atice of taking the wile of another, and that on 
the very day, on which he had loſt his liberty and his 
kingdom; he entreated the young king to recollect his 
former virtugas relolutions, and reject a paſſion that 
was attended with infany. Finding, however, theſe 
re monſtrances made no 1mprefion, he added that Sy- 
phax was now the »rifoner of Rome, that he mult wait 
upon the ſenate, and that his queen, who was priſoner 
allo, mutt attend him there. Maijhnifſa, now finding 
that the ob{tacles to his happineſs were inſurmountable, 
left the general in a ſeeming acquieſcenc: in his advice, 
but feeling all that tumair of paſſions, which difappoiat- 
ed love, and ungoverned inclination could excite, at 
lat, called vae of his ſlaves who carried potion, accoid- 
ing to the cuſtom of barbarian kings, „Go,“ ſald he, 
and preſent the queen, from me, with a bowl cf 
** poiſon: death is now the only way ſhe has left of 
++ eſcaping the power of the Romans, The daughter 
of Atdrubal, and the wife of a king, will conſult their 
„glory.“ When the ſlave preſented his miſtreſs with 
the bowl, © ] take it,“ cried ſhe, „as the kindeſt cf. 
* tering he can make. In the mean time, inform him, 
„that my death would have been more glorious, had 
it been more remote from my marriage.” So laying, 
he drank off the poiſon with intrepidity, and died 

without ſhewing any ſigns of terror. 
la the mean time, while theſe things were tranſaR- 
g at Cirta, the Carthaginians were fo terrified at their 
repeated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's former ſuc- 
ceſſes, that they determined to recali Hannibal their 
gteat champion out of Italy, in order to oppoſe the 
Romans at home. Deputics were accordingly diſpateh- 
ed, with a poſitive command, to return and oppole the 
Roman general, who at that time threatened Carthage 
with a lege. Nothing could exceed the regret and 
diſappointment of Hannibal upon receiving this order; 
he had Jong foreſeen the ruin of his country, but at 
the ſame time knew that Italy was the only place, in 
which its fate could be ſuſpended. However, he obeys 
ed the orders of the infatuated people, with the ſame 
{1baiJion that the meaneſt ſoldier would have done, 
and 
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and took leave of Italy, with tears in his eyes, after 
having kept poſſeſſion of the moſt beautiful parts of it 
for above fifteen years. 

After a melancholy paſſage from Italy where he had 
loft his two brothers, and moſt of his braveit generals, 
and left the allies of his country to the fury of the con- 
querors, he artived at Leptis in Africa, from whence 
he marched to Adrumetum, and at laſt approached 
Zama, a city within five days journey of Carthage. 
Scipio, in the mean time, led his army to meet him, 
joined by Maſhniſſa, with fix thouſand horſe, and to 
ſhew his rival in the field, how little he feared his ap- 
proach, ſent back the ſpies which were fent to explore 
his camp, having previouſly ſhewa them the whole, 
with directions to inform Hannibal with what they had 
ſeen. The Carthaginian general ſoon found out the 
ſoperior force of the enemy, compoled of the flower 
of the Romans, while his own army was now but a 
mixture of various nations, drawn together by necelihty, 
with no experience and with little other dijcipline, but 
what the ſhort time he commanded them could give. 
The troops that almouſt ſubdued all Italy were worn 
out, or but nominally exifting in his army. Conſcious . 
of this therefore, his firſt endeavours were to diſconti— 
nue the war by negociation ; and he therefore defired 
a meeting with Scipio, to confer upon terms of peace, 
to which the Roman general aſſented. It was in a large 

lain between the two armies, that the two prearelt 
generals in the world came to this interview: both for 
a while ſilently regarded his opponent, as if firuck 
with mutual reverence and eſteem. Scipio was, in 
Ggure, adorned with all the advantages of manly beau- 
ty; Hannibal bore tne marks in his viſage, of hard 
campaigns, and being blind of one eye, it gave a 
ſlern air to his countenance. Hannibal ſpoke firſt, to 
this effect: Were | not convinced of the equity of 
« the Romans, I would not this day have come to de- 
« mand peace ſrom the ſon, over whoſe father | have 
« formerly been victorious. Would to heaven, that 
« the ſame moderation, which ] hope inſpires us at 
„ this day, had preyailed among us at the beginning 
« + 
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of the war; that you had been content with the li. 
„ mits of your Italian dominions, and that we had 
'« never aimed at adding Sicily to our empire: we had 
then both ſides ſpared that blood, which no rewerds 
« from victory can repay. As for myſelf, age has 
taught me the inanity of triumphs, and the inſtabi- 
„ lity of fortune: but you are young, and perhaps, 
not yet leſſoned in the ſchool of adverintyz you are 
„now, what I was, after the battles of Cannz and 
'« Thraſymene ; you perhaps will aim at ſplendid, ra- 
ther than at uſeful virtues. But conſider, that peace 
i« js the end at which all victories aim, aud that peace 
© lam ſent here by my country to offer: do not, there- 
i fore, expoſe to the hazard of an hour, that fame 
'* which you have obtained by an age of conqueſts. 
* 8s #2 Scipio, fortune is in your power, a mo- 
'* ment of time may give it to your enemy. But let 
„ me not call myſelf ſuch: it is Hannibal that now 
„ addieffes you, Hannibal that eſteems your virtues, 
and defires your friendſhip. Peace will be uſeful to 
„us both; as for me, | ſhall be proud of the alliance 
„of Rome, and as for you, you will conrert an ac» 
tive enemy into a ſteadfaſt friend,” To this Scipio 
replied, ** J hat as to the wars which he complained 
ef, as they were begun by the Caithaginians, ſo they 
'* muſt abide by the conſequence. ' hat as to him- 
'* ſelf, he could never condemn his own perſeverance 
'« on the ſide of juice. That ſome outrages had 
been committed during the late truce, which required 
* immediate reparation, and if conſented to, he was 
* willing to conclude a treaty,” Both ſides parte 
ing diſfatished, they returned to their camps, to pre- 
pare for deciding the controverſy by the ſword. Never 
Was a more memorable battle fought, whether we re- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two ſtates that con- 
tended, or the empire that was in diſpute, The dil. 
polition Hannibal made of his men, is ſaid, by the 
ful in the art of war, to be ſuperior to any, even of 
his formcr arrangements. He encouraged the various 
nations of his arniy, by the diflering motives which Jed 
them to the field; to ihe mercenaries, he promiſed a 

diſcharge 
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diſcharge of the arrears, and double pay, with plu. 
der, in caſe of a victory; the Gau)s he inſpired, U. 
a2pravating their mutual hatred to the Romans; ti» 
Numidians, by repreſenting the cruchy of their new 
king; and the Carthaginians, by reminding them gf 
their country, their glo-y, their danger of ſervitucle, 
and their deſire of freedom. Scipio, on the other 
hand, with a chearful countenance, bade his men te- 
joice, for that their labours and their dangers were c 
near an end, I hat the Gods had given Carthage into 
their hands, and that they ſhould ſoon retura trium- 
hant to their friends, their wives, and their children. 
I he battle began by the elephants, on the fide of the 
Carthaginians, which being terrified by the cries of 
the Romans, and wounded by the lingers and archers, 
turned upon themſelves, and cauſed much confuſion 
in both wings of their army, in which the cavalry was 
placed, Being thus deprived of the aſſiſtance of the 
horſe, in which their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted, the 
heavy infantry joined on both ſides. The Romans 
were more vigorous and powerful in the thock, the 
Carthagintans more active and ready. However, they 
were unable to withſtand the continued preſſure of the 
Roman ſhields, but at firſt gave way a little, and this 
ſoon brought on a general flight. The rear guard, 
who had orders from Hannibal to oppoſe thofe that 
fled, now begen to attack their own forces, ſo that a 
body of the infantry ſuſtained a double cncounter, of 
*thole who cauſed the flight, and thoſe who endeavour- 
ed to prevent it. At length however, the general, find- 
ing that they were not to be made to ſtand, directed, 
that they ſhould fall behind, wlile he brought up his 
freſh forces to oppoſe the purſuers. Scipio, don 
this, immediately founded a retreat, in order to brigg 
up his men a ſecond time in good order. And nos 
the combat began afreſn, between the flower of bott, 
armies, The Carthaginians however, having been 
deprived of the ſuccour of their elephants and thei 
horſe, and their enemies being ſ{tronger of body, were 
obliged ro give ground, In the mean time, Maſiniſſa, 
Who bad been 19 purſuit of their cavalry, returning 
and 
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and attacking them in the rear, compleated their de- 
feat. A total rout enſued, twenty thouſand men were 
killed in battle or the purſuit, and as many were ta- 
ken priſoners, Hannibal, who had done all that a 
great general and an undaunted ſoldier could perform, 
fled with a [mall body of horſe to Adrumetum, for» 
tune ſeeming to delight in confounding bis ability, his 
valour and experience. 

This victory brovght on a peace. be Carthagi— 
nians, by Hanvival's advice, offered conditions to the 
Romans, which they dictated net as rivals, but as 
ſovereigos. By this treaty, the Carthaginians were 
obliged to quit Spain, and all the iſlands in the Medi» 
terrancan ſea, They were bound to pay ten thouſand 
talents in ſifty years; to give hoſtages tor the delivery 
of their ſhips and their elephants, To reſtore Maſſi- 
riffa all the territories that had been taken from him, 
and not to make war in Africa, but by the permiſſion 
of the Romans. "Thus ended the ſecond Punic war, 
leventeen years after it had begun: Carthage ſtill con- 
linued an empire, but without power to defend its poſ- 
ſeſllons, and only waiting the pleaſure of the 
conguerors, when they thould think proper U. C. 
to end the period of its continuance After 553. 
the depreſiion of this mighty dominion, the 
Romans were {carce engiged but in petty wars, and 
obtained mighty vicories z; whereas betore they had 
obtained but peity victories, and were engaged in 
LaNpeErUS Was, 
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C H A P. XVII, 


From the end of the ſecond Punic war to the end 9 
the third, which terminated in the deſtruction ot 
Carthage, 


Ukron the concluſion of fo great and long a war 
as that of Carthage, there ſeemed to ariſe a certain 
ſpirit in the Roman republic, unknown till that time, 

en, till now, had received diſtinction from their 
abilities, their families, their offices, or their virtues : 
but upon the conqueſt of ſuch various countries, ſuch 
you riches, and ſo many ſlaves were brought into 

ome, that the manners of the people began to alter, 
Riches gave them a taſle for pleaſures unknown before, 
and the ſlaves they had taken were put to thoſe offices 
of labour and huſbandry, that had formerly contribut- 
ed to harden the warrior. and mark the character of 
Roman ſimplicity. Their love of their country, and 
their zeal for the public good, ſeemed exhauſted in the 
war againſt Hannibal: many had given up their whole 
fortunes to the republic, and not finding that recom- 
pence in peace, which the public was yet vaable to 
grant them, they ſuffered ole patiently for a while, 
and at laſt converted their anger at the ingratitude of 
the (tate, into a deſire of private intereſt : they ſought 
new connections in ſociety, and forgetting the whole, 
laboured to form particular dependencies. 

The ſenate however proſecuted new wars, rather 
with a view of keeping theſe ſpirits employed from 
doing barm to the empire, than of advancing its inte- 
reſts. They continued to carry on the Macedaniaa 
war againſt Philip, who, as was ſaid before, had en- 
tered into an alliance with the Carthaginians, during 
the conqueſts of Hannibal, To this war the Romans 
were not a little incited by the prayers of the Atheni- 
ans, that polite people, who from once contioliing 
the puwer of Perks. were Bow unable to defend mw 

elves. 


f 
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ſelves. The Rhodians, with Attalus, king of Perga- 
mus, alſo entered into the confederacy againſt Philip. 
He was more than once defeated by Galba the conſul, 
who was ſent againſt him. He attempted to beſiege 
Athens, but the Romans obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. 
He attempted to take poficſhon of the ſtreights of 
Thermopylz, but was driven from them by Quintus 
Flaminius, with great ſlaughter. He attempted to 


take refuge in Jheſſaly, where he was again defeated, 


with conſiderable loſs, and obliged to beg a peace, up- 
on condition of paying a thouſand talents, half down, 
and the other halt in the ſpace of ten years, The 
peace with Philip gave the Romans an opportunity of 
ſhewing their generoſity, by reſtoring liberty to Greece, 
They had for ſome time {ubmnred to the inſtitutions 
of this moſt refined people, and now, out of a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, endeavoured to recompence their 
maſters. The ienate therefore ſent over ten men of 
the firſt rank, with Flaminius at their head, to pro— 
claim an univerſa] freedom, at the Iſtbmian games, 
where the people afſembled, Ibis was the moſt ſur- 


prizing and joyful gift that could be imagined, to a 


people panting for liberty, and whoſe anceſtors had 
ſpent their deareſt blood in its Cauſe, "The Greeks 
gave them all the return that was now 1n their power, 
namely, praiſe ; this ſatisfied the Romans, for vanity 
was now the ruling paſſion of the times: and thus 

ended what was called the firſt Macedonian UC 

war, five years after it was laſt proclaimed, © 8. 

and twenty after it had begun. * 
Duing the continuance of this war, the Gauls, who 
had joined with Hannibal, reccived ſome ſignal over- 
throws. The Spaniards allo, who had tevolted, were 
quelled by Cato the cenſor. "the Ligurians, though 
wining with the Gauls, were ſubdued. Nabis, the 
depoled king of | acsdæ mon, oppoled the Romans, but 
was forced to ſubmit. Scaice any nation or prince of 
power attempted to oppoſe them, that was not over- 
thrown. Antiochus, king of Syria, was a monarch, 
whoſe ſtrengeh and fame invited their ambition, and 
after ſome embaſlies on the one fide and the other, a 
waſ 
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war was declared againſt him, five years after 

5 36. the concluſion of the Macedonian war. 1 
pretext of the Romans was, that he had ma: 
encroachments upon the Grecian ſtates, who were their 
allies, and that he had given à refuge to Hannih\.!, 
their inveterate enemy, who had been expelled from 
Carthage. This Antiochus, who was ſurnamed the 
Great, was one of Alexander's ſucceſſors, a potent 
prince, bold, ambitious, and maſter of very exten{iy: 
dominions, which his perſonal abilities invigorated and 
inſpired. The Atolians, who had imagined they 
ſhould bear ſway in Greece by joining with the Ro. 
mans, found too late, that they had only brough: 
themſelves to ſhare the general ſubjection, in which 
the ret of the ſtates of Greece were held, under the 
ſpecious denomination of freedom. In order therefore, 
to correct one extravagance by another, they invited 
this prince among them, in the ſame manner, as before 
they had invited the Romans. He accordingly came 
to their aſſiſtance, but with an army, rather as if be 
intended only to be a ſpeQator than a manager of th: 
wer, and inflead of preparing for the Romans, far: 
down at Epheſus to take his pleaſures. Being howe- 
ver zpprized of the enemies approach, he endeavour- 


ed to treat for a peace; this not ſucceeding, he place 
his dependence on his maritime forces; but even ther: 


his expectations were fruſtrated, though the great Han- 
nibal was his admiral. In the midit of the conſternatios 
occalioned by theſe misfortunes he abandoned Lyſima- 
chia, a place where he might have held the enemv for 
a year, and adding one indifcretion to another, ſuffered 
Scipio, brother to the famous Africanus, to paſs the 
Helleſpont with his army, without oppoſition, He 
then attempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit 
places in Europe, and ſuch in Aſia as profeſt ajli- 
ance with Rome, But it was now too late; the Ro- 
man general perceived his own ſuperiority, and was 
reſolved to avail himſelf of it. Axauochus thus driven 


into ichitance. for ſome time retreated be fore the ene- 


my, till being preſſed hard, near the city of Mlagneſia, he 
Was forced to draw. Gut his men, to the number of fe- 
vet / 
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yenty thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horſe, Sei— 


jo oppoled him with forces, as much inferior in num» 
p10 OP 


ber as they were ſuperior in courage and diſcipline, 
He was in a ſhort time entirely defeated, bis own cha- 
rivts armed with ſcythes, being driven back upon his 
men, contributed much to his overthrow. Anticchus, 
thus reduced to the laſt extremity, was glad to procure 
peace of the Romans, upon their own terms, which 
were, to pay fiftcen thouſand talents towards the ex- 
pences of the war; to quit all poſſeſſions in Europe, 
ard likewiſe all in Aſia, on that ide mount Taurus ; 
to give twenty hoſtages as pledges of his fidelity, and 
to deliver up Hannibal the inveterate enemy of Rome, 
Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve years after 
the ſecond Punic war, and two after it had been begun. 
Lucius Scipio, who conducted it, with the aſſiſtance 
of his brother Scipio Africanus, who went as his Jieu- 
tenant, was called Aſiaticus, from his ſucceſs in Alta. 
In the mean time Hannibal, whoſe deſtruction was 
one of the articles of this extorted treaty, endeavoured 
to avoid the threatened ruin. This conſummate gene- 
ral had been long a wanderer, and an <xile from his 
ungrate ful country: all that prudence or juſtice could 
inſpire, he had done for the ſafety of Carthage, even 
after the battle which he had loſt at Zama. Upon his 
return to his native city, he found the public treaſures 
exhauſted among thoſe who pretended to collect them, 
and when he endeavoured to puniſh their avarice, they 
accuſed him to the Romans, of attempting to renew 
the war, This bringing on a demand that he ibould 
be delivered up, he reſolved to yield to the neceſſity of 
the times, and fly. Thus leaving Carthage, in the 
very robe he wore in council, and attended only by 
two followers. who were ignorant of his intentions, 
he began his voluntary exile, After two days travel- 
ling by land, he embarked, and landed on a little 
and in the Mediterranean fea. There being known 
by one who had formerly fought under his command, 
he was quickly ſurrounded by the inhabitants, who 
came from motives of reverence and cuiiulity, From 
thence 
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thence he failed to Tyre, where he met with a kin; 
reception from the inhabitants, who remembered the. 
antient alliance with Carthage He thence went tot! 
court of Antiochus, who at firſt gave him a fincete 
welcome, and made him admiral of his fleet, in which 
ſtation he ſhewed his uſual ſkill in ſtratagem. But he 
ſoon ſunk in the Syrian's eſteem, for having adviſed 
{chemes, which that monarch had neither genius t9 
underſtand, nor talents to execute, particularly, the. 
of à ſecond invaſion of Italy. At laſt, finding himic!: 
deſtined to be given up, in order to propitiate the Ro- 
mans, and confirm the peace, and finding no hopes of 
ſafety or protection there, he departed by ſtealth, and 
after wandering for a time among petty ſtates, who hd 
neither power or generolity to protect him, he rok 
refuge at the court of Pruſias, king of Bithynia. How- 
ever the Romans with a vindictive ſpirit utterly un- 
worthy of them, ſent Emilius, one of their molt ce- 
jebrated generals, to demand him of this king; who 


* 


14 * 


fearing the reſentment of Rome, and willing to conci- 


liate their friendſhip by this breach of hoſpitality, or- 
dered a guard to be placed upon Hannibal, with an in- 
endion of delivering him up. The old general, thus 
1mplacably perſecuted from one country to another, 
and finding all methods of ſafety cut off, determined 
to die: he therefore ordered one of his followers ti 
bring him poiſon, which he had prepared for this ex1- 
gence, and while he was preparing to take it,“ [er vs 
rid the Romans, ſays he, of their terrors, ſince they 
« are unwilling to wait for the death of an old mar 
© Ike me; there was a time, when there was mor: 
generoſity remaining among them: they hare hee: 
« known to guard their enemy from poiſon, and nov 
they baſely ſend an emibaily to ſeek rhe life of a ba 
„ iſhed man, ard to make a feeble monarch break 
„the laws of hoſpitality.” Thus ſaying, and drink- 
ing the poiſon, he expired, as he bad lived, with intte— 
14d bravery. 1% 
In the mean time while theſe things were ali 
abroad, the ſpirit of diſſenſion ſeemed tÞ rekingd!c ir 
Rome. In the year after ending the war with Antio- 
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© you, This was the ſame year in which Han- 57r, 
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chus, the tribunes of the people undertook to accuſe 
Scipio Africanus of defrauding the treaſury of the plun- 
der which was taken in war, and of too intimate a cor- 
reſpondence with that king. Accordingly, a day was 
ſet him by the tribunes to anſwer for his conduct. Sci- 
pio appeared at the appointed time, but inſtead of at- 
tempting a defence, he reminded his countrymen, that 
on that very day he had gained the victory of Zama. 
This (truck the aſſembly of the people fo ſtrongly, that 
they all left the tribunes in the Forum, and went to 
attend Scipio to the Capitol, to return their annual 
thanks to the Gods for the victory. The tribunes find- 
ing themſelves diſappointed here, were reſolved to ac- 
cuſe him before the lenate, and defired, that he ſhould 
bring his accounts to anſwer to their charge. Scipio, 
inſtead of gratifying them even in this, tore his ac- 
counts before them, and ſoon after withdrew to Liter- 
num, a town on the coaſt of Campania, where he 
ſpent the reſt of his life in peace and privacy: he lived 
however but three years longer, teſtifying his diſplea- 
ſure againſt his countrymen, by the epitaph which he 
ordered to be engraven on his tomb: © Ungrateful 
© country, my very bones ſhall not reſt among 
nihal died, as allo Philopemen, a Giecian ge— | 
neral, who was reckoned equal to entlier of the former, 
The factious ſpitit which was now excited in the te- 
public continued for ſome years, during all their fub- 
tequent wars and victories over the Ligurians, Iitnans, 
Sardinians, Cort:cans, and Macedonians, for the Ro- 
mans ſoon after entered into a ſecond Macedo- 
nian war. This was with Perſeus the ſon of 2 3 
Philip, the king of that country, whom we have a!ree- 
dy ſeen obliged to beg a peace of the Romans, Per- 
eus, in order to ſecure che crown had contrived to 
murder his brother Demet ius, and upon the death of 
ulis father, pleated with the hopes of imaginary tri— 
mph, male war againſt Rowe. Daring the courſe 
of tins war, which continued about two years, many 
opportunities were offered him of cutting off the Ro- 
man army, but being perfectly garant oi making his 
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advantage of their raſhneſs, he ſpent the time in empty 
overtures for a peace. Art length /Emilius gave him 
a deciſive overthrow near the river Enipeus. He at- 
tempted to procure ſafety by flying into Crete, but 
being abandoned by all, he was obliged to ſurrender 
himſelf, and to grace the ſplendid triumph of the Ro- 
man general, He was led, with his two ſons, before 
the conqueror's chariot, into Rome ; while Gentius 
king of the Illyrians, and his confederates, was led 
1a the ſame manner captive, before the chariot of 
Lucius Anicius, one of the Roman admirals. 

Theſe wars, which brought immenſe riches into the 
Roman treaſury, were no ſooner finiſhed, than the 
found a pretext to enter upon the third and Jaſt Punic 
war. Carthage was now a [tate that only ſubſiſted by 
the mercy of the conquerors, and was to fall at the 
Nighteſt breath of their indignation, About this time, 
Maſſiniſſa, the Numidian, having made ſome incurſi- 
ons into a territory claimed by the Carthaginians, they 
attempted to repel the invaſion, This brought on a 
war between that monarch and them, while the Ro- 
mans, who pretended to conſider this conduct of theirs 
as an infraction of the treaty, ſent to them to make 
complaint. The ambaſſadors who were employed up- 
on this occaſion finding the city very rich and flouriſn- 
ing, from the long interval of peace which it had now 
enjoyed for near fifty years, either from motives of 
avarice to poſſeſs its plunder, or from fear of its grow- 
ing greatneſs, inſiſted much on the peceſlity of a war. 
Among the chief of theſe was Cato, who never ſpok: 
in the ſenate upon public buſineſs, but he ended his 
ſpeech, by inculcatiog the neceſſity of deſtroying Car- 
thage. It was in vain that he was oppoſed by Naſica, 
who with more ſagacious forecaſt urged the danger of 
deſtroying a rival (tate, that ſtill would be an incen- 
tive to Roman diſcipline. Cato's opinion prevailed, 
and the ſenate having a fair pretence to begin, ordered 
war to be proclaimed, and the conſuls ſet out with a 
thorough reſolution utterly to demoliſh Carthage. 

The Carthaginians now too late perceived the wil- 
dom of Hannibal, who had foreſeen the conſequences 
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of their conduct, but it was not till they had found 
their want of him. Affrighted at the Koman prepa- 
rations, (tor they had, during this Jong period, been 
only intent on amaſſing private wealth, and no way 
careful for public ſafety) they immediately condemned 
thoſe who had broken the league, and moſt humbly 
offered any reaſonable ſatisfaction. To theſe ſubmil- 
ſions, the ſenate only returned an evaſive anſwer, de- 
manding three hundred hoſtages within thirty days, 
as a ſecurity for their future conduct, and an implicit 
obedience to their turther commands. With theſe ar- 
ticles it was ſuppoled the Carthaginians would not 
comply, but it turned out otherwiſe, for this infatuat- 
ed people deſiring peace on any terms, ſent their chil- 
dren within the limited time, and the conſuls landing 
at Utica ſoon after, were waited upon by deputies 
from Carthage, to know the ſenate's further demands, 
as certain of a ready compliance. Upon this, the Ro- 
man generals were not a little perplexed, in what man- 
ner to force them into diſobedience ; wherefore Cenſo- 
rinus the conſul, commending their dilig-nce, demand- 
ed all theic arms; but theſe alſo contrary to exp<ation 
they delivered up. At laſt they found that the con- 
querors would not deſiſt making demands, while 
the vanquiſhed had any thing left to ſupply. They 
now therefore received orders to leave their city, 
which was to be levelled with the ground, being prant- 
ed, at the ſame time, permiſſion to build another, in any 
part of their territories, within ten miles ct the lea. 
"this ſevere command they received with all the con— 
cern and diſtteſs of a deſpairing people : they implored 

for 2 refpite from luch an hard ſentence: they uſed 

rears and lamentations, but fading the conluls inexo— 

rable, they departed with a gloomy reſolution, pre- 

pared to ſuffer the urmoſt extremities, and to fight 10 

the laſt tor their {eat of empire, and ancient habitation. 

Upon returning home, and divulging the il ſuccel; 

of their commiſſion, a general ſpirit ot refiftavce ſeemed 

to inſpire che whole people; they now, too late, began 

to [ee the danger of riches in a ſtate, wien it had nv 

longer power to defend them. Thots vell:!s therefore, 
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of gold and filver which their luxury had taken ſuch 
pride in, were converted into arms, as they had given 
up their iron, which was, in their preſent circumſtances, 
the moit precious metal. The women parted alſo with 
their ornaments, and even cut off their hair to be con— 
verted into {tiings for the bowmen, Aſdrubal, who 
had lately been condemned for oppoſing the Romans, 
was now taken from priſon to head their army : and 
ſuch preparations were made, that when the conſuls 
came before the city, which they expected to find an 
ealy conqueſt, they met ſuch reſiſtance, as quite dil. 
pirited their forces, and ſhook their reſolution, Several 
engagements were fought before the walls, with dif- 
advantage to the aſſailants, ſo that the ſiege would have 
been diſcontinued, had not Scipio ÆEmilianus, the ad- 
opted fon of Africanus, who was now appointed to 
command it, uſcd as much ſkill to ſave his forces after 
a defeat, as to inſpire them with freſh hopes cf victory. 
But all his arts would have failed, had he not found 
means to ſeduce Pharneas, the maſter of the Carthagi- 
nian horſe, who came to his ſide. He from that time 
went on ſucceſsfully ; that part of Carthage called Me- 
gara, was the ſiiſt that was taken, while the inhabitants 
were driven into the citadel. He then ſecured the 
iſthmus which led to the city, and thus cut off all ſup- 
plies of proviſions from the country. He next blocked 
up the haven, but the beſieged, with incredible induſ— 
try, cut out a new paſſage into the ſea, whereby, at 
certain times they could receive neceſſaries from the 
army without. That army therefore was to be ſubdu- 
ed, ere the city could be thoroughly inveſted. Where- 
fore, Scipio ſet upon them in the beginning of the en- 
ſaing winter, killed ſeventy thouſand cf their men, and 
took ten thouſand priſoners of war. The unhappy 
townſmen, now bereft of all external ſuccour, reſolved 
upon every extremity, rather than ſubmit ; but they 
ſoon ſaw the enemy make nearer approaches: the wal! 
which led to the Laven was quickly demoliſhed ; ſoon 
after the Forum itſelf was taken, which offered the 
eonquerors a deplorable ſpectacle of houſes tottering 
to the fall, heaps of men lying dead beneath, hun- 
dieds of the wounded ſtruggling to emerge from the 
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carnage around them, and deploring their own and 
their country's ruin. The citadel ſoon after ſuiren- 
dered at diſcretion. All now but the temple was füh- 
dued, and that was defended by deſertets, and tale 
who had been moſt forward to undertake the war. 
Theſe, however, expecting no mercy, and hading their 
condition deſperate, fer fire ro the building, and yo- 
lanta(ily periſhed in the flames. Afdruval the Car- 
thaginian general delivered himſelf ap tothe Roman, 
when the citadel was taken, but bis wite and iwo chit- 
dren ruſhed into the temple while yet on fire, and ex- 
pired with their country. Then was this magnificent 
city laid in aſhes by the mercileſs conquerors, and ſo 
extenſive was it, being twenty four ds in compaſs, 
that the burning continued for ſeventeen days together, 
The ſenate of Rome ordered that no part of it thould 
be rebuilt; it was demoliſhed to the ground, fo that 
travellers are unable to ſay where Carthage Rood, at 
this day, All the cities which aftiſte:] Carthage in this 
war, were ordered to ſhare the fame fate, and the lands 
belonging to them were given to the friends of the Ro- 
mans, The other towns of Africa became tributary 
to Rome, and were governed by an annual pretor 
while the numberleſs captives, who were taken in the 
courſe of this war, were ſold as ſlaves, except ſome 
few, who were adjudged to die by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner, I lis was the end of one of the molt re- 
nowned cities in the world, both for arts, opulence, 
an extent of dominion; it had rivalled Rome tor above 
an hundred years, and, at one time, was thought to have 
the ſuperiority. But all the grandeur of Carthage was 
founded on commerce alone, which is ever fluctuating, 
and at beſt ſerves to dreſs up a nation to invite con- 
queſt, and only to adorn the victim for its deſtruction. 

The conqueit over Carthage was ſoon followed by 
many over other ſtates. Coriath one of the nobleit 
cities of Greece, in the ſame year ſuſtained the ſame 
fate, being entered by Mummius the conlal, and le- 
velled to the ground. The pretext for this violence 
was, that the Achzans had declared war agaialt ths 
Lacedzimnonians, who were in alliance with Rume 
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Metellus the conſul, in conſequence of this, drawing 
his army into Bœotia, overthrew their general Crito- 
laus, and Mummius ſucceeding him in the command, 
overthtew Diæus the Achæan general, and in conſe- 
quence entered and demoliſhed Corinth, the ſpoils of 
which, afterwards, not a little contributed to embelliſh 
Rome. Spain, though at nrſt victorious, was ſoon 
after entirely ſubdued. Viriatus the Spaniſh com- 
mander, who from a ſhepherd became a robber, and 
from that a general over a numerous body of men 
like himſelf, gave the Romans ſome trouble, but was 
taken off by the baſeſt treachery; Cæpio, the Roman 
general, having bribed his own ambaſſadors, who 
were ſent to treat of a peace, to murder their maſter 
in his bed, upon their return. Quintus Pompeius and 
Mancianus alſo gained no greater honour, by combat- 
jag this brave people: they were both obliged, in or- 
det to ſave their armies, to make ſo diſadvantageous 
a treaty, that the ſenate, by a mean ſubterfuge, ſent 
back Mancianus bound, for concluding upon terms, 
with which they refuſed to concur, Lepidus alſo was 
equally unſucceſsful, for ſetting upon the Vacczi, an 
harmleſs and peaceable people of that country, he 
was entirely defeated. At laſt, however, Scipio, 
who had deſtroyed Carthage, (and who now, like the 
former of that name, was allo ſurnamed Africanus) 
being made conſul, reſtored the fortune of Rome, and 
laying fiege to Numantia, the ſtrongeſt city in Spain, 
the wretched inhabitants, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the enemy, fired the city over their heads, 
and all to a man expired in the flames: Thus Spain 
became a province to Rome, and was governed 
thenceforward by two annual prætors. From this 
treatment given to the conquered, we ſee how "wy 
different the Romans were from their anceitors, whoſe 
boaſt it was, to uſe lenity to thoſe whom they ſubdu- 
ed. But few aations can withſtand the intoxication 
of ſucceis ; as they began to conſider the whole world 
#3 their own, they reſolved to treat all thole who 
withilood their arms, not as oppoſers, but revolters, 
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From the deſtruction of Carthage to the end of the 
ſedition of the Gracchi, 


We have hitherto ſeen this great people U. C. 
by ſlow degrees, riſing into power, and at 621. 
length reigning without a rival, We have 

hitherto ſeen all the virtues which give ſtrength and 
conqueſt, one by one, entering into the ſtate, and 
forming an unconquerable empire. From this time 
forward, we are to ſurvey a different picture; a pows 
erful ſtate, giving hey” fo to all the vices that tend 
to divide, enſlave, and at laſt, totally deſttoy it. 
This ſeems to be the great period of Roman power, 
their conqueſts afterwards might be more numerous, 
and their dominions more extenſive, but their exten. 
ſion was rather an increaſe of glory than cf ſtrength. 
For a long time, even after the admiſſion of their 
vices, the benefits of their former virtues continued 
to operate; but their future triumphs rather ſpread 
their power than increaſed it, they rather gave it ſur- 
face than fſolidity. I hey now began daily to degene- 
rate from their ancient modeſty, plainneſs, and ſeve- 
rity of life. The triumphs, and the ſpoils of Aſia, 
brought in a taſte for ſplendid expence, and theſe 
produced avarice and inverted ambition, ſo that from 
henceforward, the hiſtory ſeems that of another peo- 

le. 

The two Gracchi were the firſt who ſaw this ſtrange 
corruption among the great, and reſolved to repreſs 
it by renewing the Licinian law, which, as we have 
ſeen, had enacted, that no perſon in the ſtate ſhould 
poſſeſs above 50 acres of land, but that the overplus 
ſhould become the property of the ſtate, Tiberius 
Gracchus, the elder of the two, was a perſon very con- 
ſiderable both for the advantages of his body, and the 
qualities of his mind. Very different from Scipio, of 
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whom he was the grandſon, he ſeemed more ambiticn: 
of power, than deſirous of glory: he had a mind 
fonder of embracing novelties, than of advancing or 
ſupporting eltabliſhments already made: his contempt 
of money was apparent, and this only ſerved to leſſen 
his power in a country, that now began to ſet an im— 
moderate value on riches: his compaſſion for the op- 
preſſed was equal to his animoſity againſt the opprel- 
ſors: but unhappily his paſhons, rather than his rea- 
ſon, operated even in his purſuits of virtue, and theſe 
always drove him beyond the line of duty: bis defigns 
ſeemed in the main, honeſt, but oppoſition put his 
intentions into diſorder, and though he began with 
principles of juſtice, he was at laſt obliged to exchange 
his rectitude, for his party. This was the diſpoſition 
of the elder Gracchus, who found the lower part of 
the people (for the diſtindtion between patrician and 
plebeian was now no more) ready to ſecond all his 
propoſals, 1 heſe, after long ſervices to the ſtate, 
found themſelves expoſed to the oppreſhons of the 
rich, who by wreſting the Jaws, of which they had 
the management, in their own fayour, ſeized upon 
all the property, and left the poor only the danger 
and fatigue of defending it. Their continual injuries 
however, had alienated the hearts of the multitude, 
which they concealed, or thought it their duty to 
ſuffer, while the ſenate, unjuſt, corrup', and merce- 
nary, were only intent on covering their internal 
meanneſs, by the dignity of then conqueſts abroad, 
This was the ſtate of parties, when Tiberius Grac- 
chus procured himſelf to be choſen tribune of the 
people. It was he that had formerly attempted to 
:etrench the power of Scipio Africanus, and had ſet 
him a day to anſwer before the people; and, that now 
prevailed for preferring the Licinian Jaw. by which 
it was prohibited, that any perſon ſhould poſſeſs above 
five hundred acres of land. But willing to prevent 
this law being wreſted to the advantage of the great, 
as it had hitherto been, he cauſed it to be enacted 
siſo, that one half of the illicit ſurplus ſhould be 
given to the children of the tranſgreſſor, and the other 

half 
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half given to ſuch of the poor as had nothing ; and 
leſt any by purchaſe, ſhould enlarge their poſſeſſions, 
three officers were appointed, called the Triumviri, 
who were to determine and examine the quantity of 
land occupied by every individual. This law, though 
at firſt carried on with proper moderation, greatly 
diſpuſted the rich, who endeavoured to perſuade the 
people, that the propoſer only aimed at diſturbing the 
government, and putting all things into confuſion, 
But Gracchus, who was a man of the greateſt elo- 
uence of his time, eaſily wiped off theſe impreſhons, 
wot minds already iiritated with their wrongs, and 
beſides, willing enough to forward a law, by which 
they were to be the only gainers, But wh.]- the poor 
were eager for paſſing this Jaw, the rich were equally 
ſtrenuous in oppoſing it, What was in the beginning 
but debate by degrees grew into enmity, and the op- 
poſition ſeemed to kindle as it proceeded Odttavius, 
one of the tribunes who oppoſed the law, was partly 
by art, and partly by violence, obliged to refign, 
While Mummius, who was in the oppoſite confedcia- 
cy, was sledted tribune in his ſtead. The death of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, furniſhed Tibertur Gras- 
chus with a new opportunity of gratifying the meaner 
part ef the people, at the expence of the great. Ibis 
king bed by his laſt will left the Romans his heirs, 
and it was now propoled that the money ſo loft thould 
ie divided among the poor, in order to furniſh them 
with proper utenſils for cultivating the lands which 
became theirs by the late law of partition. Tins caul- 
ed ſtill greater diſturbances than before: the ſenate 
aſſembled upon this occaſion, in order to conſult the 
moſt proper methods of ſecuring theſe riches to them- 
ſelves, which they now valued above the {afety of the 
commonweaith : they had numerous de, cndunts, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and caſe : 
theſe, therefore, were commanded to be in readinele, 
to intimidate the people, who expected no ſuch op— 
poſition, ard who were now attending to the ha- 
rangue of Tiberius Gracchus in the Capitol, Her 
as a clan;our was raiſed by the clients of the grcat on 
R 5 ene 
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one ſide, and by the favourers of the law on the 
other, Tiberius found his ſpeech intirely interrupted, 
and begged in vain to be attended to, till at laſt, rail- 
ing his hand to his head, to intimate that his life was 
in danger, the partizans of the ſenate gave out, that 
he wanted a diadem. In conſequence of this an uni- 
verſa] uproar now ſpread itſelf through all ranks of 
people, the corrupt part of the ſenate were of opinion, 
that the conſul ſhould defend the commonwealth by 
force of arms ; but this prudent magiſtrate declining 
ſuch violence, Scipio Nafica, kinſman to Gracchus, 
roſe vp, and preparing himſelf for the conteſt, deſired 
that all who would defend the dignity and authority 
of the laws, ſhould follow him. Upon this, attend- 
ed by a large body of ſenators and cliems, armed 
with clubs, he went directly up to the Capitol, ſtrik- 
ing down all who ventured to reſiſt. Gracchvs, per- 
ceiving by the tumult that his life was ſought for, en- 
deavoured to fly, and throwing aſide his robe to ex- 
pedite his eſcape, attempted to get through the throng, 
but happening to fall over a perſon already on the 
ground, Saturninus, one of his collegues in the tri— 
buneſhip, who was of the oppoſite fact ion, ſtruck him 
dead with a piece of a ſeat; and not leſs than three 
hundred of his kearers ſhared the ſame fate, being 
killed in the tumult. Nor did the vengeance of the 
ſenate reſt here, but extended to numbers of thoſe 
who {cemed to eſpouſe his cauſe, many of them were 
put to death, many were baniſhed ;z and nothing was 
omitted to infpire the people with an abhorrence for 
his pretended crimes, 

Theſe diſſenſions, though for a little while inter- 
rupted by a victory gained by Ariſtonicus, baſtard bro- 
ther to the late king of Pergamus, and pretender to his 
crown, over the Ron an conlul, Licinius Craſſas, were 
ſoon renewed again. For Ariſtonicus being overthrown 
by Perpenna, the conſul, then beſieged in Stratonice, 
and compelled by famine to ſurreuder, was, after grac- 
ing the conqueror's triumph, ſtrangled in priſon by or- 
der of the ſenate, which afforded an opportunity to the 
people for renewing the former animoſities, headed by 
Caius Gracchus, the brother of him who was ſlain. 
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Caius Gracchus was but twenty one upon the death 
of his brother Tiberius, and as he was too young to 
be much dreaded by the great, ſo he was at firſt un- 
willing to incur their reſentment, by aims beyond his 
reach : he therefore lived in retirement, unſeen and 
almoſt forgotten, But while he thus ſeemed deſirous 
of avoiding popularity, he was employing his ſolitude 
in the ftudy of eloquence, which was the readieſt 
means to obtain it; at length, when he thought him- 
ſelf qualified to ſerve his country, he offered himſelf 
candidate for the queſtorſhip to the army in Sardinia, 
which he readily obtained, His valour, affability and 
temperance in this office were remarked by all. The 
king of Namidia, ſending a preſent of corn tothe Ro- 
mans, ordered his ambaſſadors to ſay, that it was en- 
tirely as a tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. 
This the ſenate treated with ſcorn, and ordered the 
ambaſſadors to be diſmiſſed with contempt, as igno- 
rant barbarians, which ſo inflamed the reſentment of 
young Gracchus, that he immediately came from the 
army, to complain of the indignity thrown upon his 
reputation, and to offer himſelf for tribune of the 
people. It was then that the great found in this 
youth, wi o had hitherto been neglected upon account 
of his age, a more formidable antagoniſt, than even 
his brother had been; his eloquence againſt the ca- 
lamnies which were laid to his charge, exceeded 
whatever had been heard in Rome, and his intrepidi- 
ty in ſupporting his preten ſions equalled the reſt of 
his virtues. Notwithſtanding the warmeſt oppoſition 
from the ſenate, he was declared tribune, by a very 
large majority, and he now prepared to run the fame 
career which his brother had gone before him. 

His hrit effort was to have Pcpilius, one of the moſt 
inveterate of his brother's enemies, cited before the 
people, who, rather than ſtand the event of a trial, 
choſe to go into voluntary baniſhment. He next pro- 
cured an edict, granting the freedom. of the city to the 
inhabitants of Latium, and ſoon after, to all the peo» 
ple on that fide the Alps. He afterwards fixed the 
price of corn to a moderate ſtandard, and procured a 

monthly 
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monthly diſtribution of it among the people, He then 
proceeded to an inſpection into the late corruptions of 
the ſenate, in which the whole body being convicted 
of bribery, extortion, and the ſale of offices, for at 
that time a total degeneracy ſeemed to have taken 
place, a law was made, transferring the power cf 
judging corrupt magiſttates, from the ſenate to the 
knights, which made a great alteration in the conſti- 
totion. The number of theſe officers, thus placed as 
inſpectors over the conduct of all the other magiſtrates 
cf the ſtate, amounted to three hundred, and they 
were choſen from among the friends of Gracchus. 
Then, ever attentive to the good of the common- 
wealth, he ordered the highways to be improved and 
adorned; he cauſed public pranaries to be built, and 
ſtored with grain againſt times of {carcity; and to give 
a pattern of juſtice to the people, he cauſed Jarge 
quantities of corn, which Fabius the proptætor in 
Spain had extorted from his governments and had pre- 
ſented as a largeſs to the people, to be ſold, and the 
money remitted to the 1njured owners, In ſhort, on 
whatever ſide we view the character of this great man, 
we ſhall find him juſt, temperate, wiſe, and ſeemingly 
born to reſtore the ancient ſimplicity of Rome. How- 
ever, hiſtorians pretend to aſſert, that all his aims 
were to extend his own power, and that all his virtues 
were but the children of his ambition, Uheſe aſſer- 
tions however, do not ſeem verified in any of the ac- 
tions of his life, which they have recorded ; however, 
it is not for the moderns to diſpute with ancient hiſto- 
riaus upon characters of antiquity ; they knew beſt the 
men of their own times, and perhaps have oſten con- 
demned them in the groſs for defeas, which they 
thought not worth while to mention in the detail, 
Gracchus, by theſe means being grown not only 
very popular, but very powerful in the ſtate, was be- 
come an object at which the ſenate aimed all their re- 
ſentment. Art firſt, they ſeemed to wait only till his 
tribuneſhip expited, in order to wreak their vengeance 
with ſafety, but contrary to their expectations, he 
was choſen a ſecond time to that office, though with- 
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out the leaſt effort on his fide to get himſelf re-eleQed, 
They now therefore reſolved to alter their method of 
proceeding, and endeavoured to oppoſe his popularity 
by ſetting up a rival. his was Druſus his collegue, 
who ſeemed even to go beyond Gracchus in every pro- 
poſal, and being ſecretly backed by the ſenate, fo far 
ſucceeded in his ichemes, as to divide the affections of 
the people. This jealouſy of Gracchus on this occa- 
hon quickly blazed out, he treated his collegue with 
contempt, and as the ſenate foreſaw, it cauſed a very 
powerful party of his former admirers now to declare 
againſt him. But the greate ſt effort to undo him was 
vet in reſerve, For from the time of his return to 
Kome from Sardinia, he had been elected one of the 
Triumviti, an office, which as J have mentioned be- 
fore, was appointed by his brother Tiberius, to de- 
termine the quantity of land poſſeſſed by each indivi- 
dual in the ſtate. In this employment Gracchus ſhew- 
ed himſelf extremely aſſiduous, and imprefſed with 
the ſame ſpirit of equality that inſpired his brother, 
endeavoured to regulate each man's poſſeſſions, accord- 
ing to the Licinian law, with inficxible juſtice. I hoſe 
who thought themſcIves aggrieved by his feverity had 
recourſe to Scipio Africanus for redreſs. Scipio, who 
had been long an enemy to this law, was too ſenſible of 
the people's power to oppole it directly, but proceed- 
ing with more art, obtained a new officer to be cholen, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſet the claims of individuals 
2mong(t eack other, before thoſe of the public could 
be determined by the Triumviri. For this purpoſe, 
Tuditanus the conſul was choſen, who thus having a 
power of protracting the wiſhed-for diviſion of lands, 
for a while ſeemed to bend afſiduouſly to the buſineſs, 
for which he was choſen, However, when he could 
no longer defer the ſettlement of the lands in queſtion, 
he pretended to be called off to quell an inſurrection 
in one of the provinces, and thus left the claims and 
wiſhes of the people undecided. An univerſal mur- 
mur now therefore roſe againſt Scipio, by whoſe arts 
the execution of the law was protracted, and one of 
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the tribunes even cited him to appear, and give account 
how Tiberius Gracchus cams to be flain. Scipio how- 
ever diſdained to anſwer the charge, but went home, 
as ſome thought, to meditate a ſpeech for the enſuing 
day, but in the morning he was found dead in his bed, 
and by a mark round his neck, it appeared that he was 
ſtrangled. The death of this great man produced 
much ſuſpicion againſt the leaders of the popular par- 
ty, but Gracchus particularly came in for the greateſt 
ſhare. He however diſdained to vindicate himſelf 
from a crime, of which there were no procfs again} 
him; but willing to turn the thoughts of the people 
another way, propoſed the rebuilding of Carthage, and 
peopling it from Rome, This ſcheme was gladiy em- 
braced by the people, and fix thouſand families, with 
Gracchus at their head, left the city in order to ſettle 
there. However, they had ſcarce begun to clear away 
the rubbiſh, when they were diſturbed by ſeveral 
omens, which to a ſuperſtitious people was ſufficient 
to check the progreſs of every undertaking. But much 
more powerful motives called Gracchus back to Rome, 
for his enemies during his abſence uled all their art to 
blacken his character, ſo that he found himſelf obliged 
to return, in order to ſupport his party, and remove 
thoſe prejudices which had been formed in the mind: 
of the people to his diſadvantage, But he ſoon found 
the populace a faithleſs and unſteady ſapport, they 
began to withdraw all their confidence from him, and 
to place it upon Druſus, whoſe character was un- 
impeached. It was in vain that he deſigned new Jaws 
in their favour, and called upon ſeveral of the inhabi— 
tauts of the different towns of Italy to his ſapport; the 
ſenate ordered them all to depart Rome, and even ſent 
one ſtranger to priſon, whom Gracchus had invited to 
live with him, and honoured with his table and friend- 
ſhip. To this indignity was ſhortly after added + diſ- 
grace of a more fatal tendency ; for ſtanding tor the 
tribuneſhip a thiid time, he was rejected, it beg 
ſuppoſed, that the officers whoſe duty it was to mk 
the return, were bribed to reject him though fairy 
choſen, 
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The ſenate no ſooner ſaw Gracchus reduced to a. 


private ſtation, than they determined to deſtroy him, 
and deputed Opimius the conſul, who was his morta! 
enemy, to be the inſtrument of their malignity againſt 
him. The conſul, u ho, beſide the greateſt pride, was 
poſſeſſed of the utmoſt cruelty, undertook the office 
with great readineſs, and firſt annulled thoſe laws 
which were made for eſtabliſhing a colony at Carthage, 
He then p:oceeded to abrogate all the other laws 
which had been made during his two tribuneſhips, 
and ſet a day for a general aſſembly of the people tor 
that purpoſe, 

It was now ſeen that the fate of Gracchus was re- 
ſolved on. The conſul was not contented with the 
protection of all the ſenate and the knights, with a 
numerous retinue of ſlaves and clients, but ordered a 
body of Candians, that were mercenaries in the Ro- 
man ſervice, to follow and attend him. I hus guard- 
ed, and conſcious of the ſuperiority of his forces, he 
inſulted Gracchus, wherever he met him, doing all in 
his power to produce a quarrel, in which he might 
have a pretence of diſpatching his enemy in the fray, 
Gracchus, however, avoided all recrimination, and as 
if apprized of the conſul's deſigns, would not even 
wear any kind of arms for his defence. His friend 
Flaccus however, a zealous tribune, was not fo remiſs, 
but reſolved to oppole party againſt party, and for this 
purpoſe brought up ſeveral countrymen to Rome, who 
came under a preteace of defiring employment, When 
the day for determining the controverſy was arrived, 
the two parties early in the morning attended at the 
Capitol, where while the conſul was ſacrificing, ac- 
cording to cuſtom one of the lictors taking up the en- 
trails of the beaſt that was ſlain, in order to remove 
them, could not forbear crying out to Fulvius and his 
party, * You, ye factious citizens, make way for 
** honeſt men.” This inſult ſo provoked the party to 
whom it was addrefled, that they inſtantly fell upon 
him, and pierced him to death with the inſtruments 


they uſed in writing, which they then happened to 


have in their hands. This murder cauſed a great 
Ciiturbance in the aſſembly; but particularly Gracchus, 
who 
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who ſaw the conſequences that were likely to enſue, 
reprimanded his party for giving his enemies ſuch ad- 
vantage over him ; he made many attempts to ſpeak, 
but could not be beard by reaſon of the tumult, where- 
fore he was obliped at laſt to retire homewards, and 
wait the event. As he was going through the Forum, 
he ſtopped before a ſtatue that was raiſed to his father's 

.emory, and regarding it for ſome time, he burſt in- 
to a flood of tears, as if deploring the ſpirit of the 
times. His followers were not |: is moved than he, 
and all joining in the ſorrow, vowed never to abar- 
don a man whoſe only crime was bis affection to his 
country. In the mean time, the ſenate took every me- 
thod to alarm the city, and encreaſe their apprehen(1- 
ons of danger. The conſul was directed, that the 
commenwealth ſhould receive no injury, by which 
form they inveſted him upon this flight occaſion, with 
abſolute and uncontroulable power, ' he dead iiftor's 
ccrple was carried in triumyh through the fireers, and 
ex poſed to view before the ſenate houſe, and the wheie 
body of the nobles received orders, to be in arms the 
next day, with their flares and dependants, upon 
Mount Aventine. On the other fide, Flaccus was 
ſedulouſly employed in getting together the remains of 
his fhattered partifins; but it was not at preſeht as 
in the former commeotions of the commonwealth, when 
the plebeians were to be excited againſt the patricians, 
for thoſe diſlinftions were lorg broken Clown; it was 
now only an oppoſition between the poor and the rich, 
and the depreſſed party were of conſequence timorous 
and unconnected, as if already humbled to their im- 
perious maſters, Gracchus, who eally forefaw his 
weakneſs, was however reſolved not to abandon his 
friends, tho' he knew them unable to reſſt his oppo- 
nents. Notwithſtanding, he refuſed to go armed as 
the reſt, but taking his uſual robe, and a ſhort dagger 
for his defence, in caſe of his bcing attacked, he pre- 
pared to lead his followers to Mount Avertine It was 
there he learned, that proclamation had been made by 
the conſuls, that whoever ſhoul bring either his head, 
or that of Flaccus, ſhould receive its weight in gold 
for 
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for the reward. It was to no purpoſe, that he feat 
the youngeſt fon of Flaccus, who was yet a child, with 
propoſals for an accommodation, Ihe ſenate ard the 
conſuls, who were ſenſible of their ſuperiority, reje ed 
bis offers, and reſolved to puniſh his offence with 
nothing Jeſs than his death; and in order to weaken 
his party, they offered pardon to all who ſhould leave 
him immediately. This produced the deſired effe© 
the people fell from him by degrees, and Jeft him 
with very inferior forces, He now, therefore, teſolw- 
ed to wait upon the ſenate in perſon, but his friends 
would not permia him, through an apprehenficn of lo- 
{ing their commander. The child of Flaccus was there- 
fore ſent once more to demand peace ; but Opimius the 
conſul, who thirſted for ſlaughter, ordered it to priſon, 
and leading his forces up to Mount Aventine, fell in 
upon the croud with ungovernabie fury. A terrible 
ſlaughter of the ſcarce teſiſting multitude enſued, not 
leſs than three thouſand citizens were flain upon the 
ſpot Flaccus attempted to find ſhelter in a ruinous 
cottage, but being diſcovered, was ſlain, with his eldeſt 
ſon, Gracchu:, at firſt retired to the tempie of Diana, 
where he was reſolved to die by his own hand, but 
was prevented by two of his faithful friends and fol- 
lowers, Pomponius, and Licinius, who forced him to 
ſeek ſafety by flight. From therce he made the belt 
of his way in order to croſs a bridge, that led from 
the city, ſtill attended by his two generous friends 
and a Grecian ſlave, whoſe name was Philocrates. 
But his purſuers ſtil] preſſed upon him from behind, 
and when come to the foot of the bridge, he was 
obliged to turn and face the enemy. His two friends 
were ſoon ſlain, defending him againſt the crowd, and 
he forced with a ſlave into a grove beyond the 'I yber, 
which had long been dedicated to the Furies Here 
finding himleif ſurrounded on every fide, and no way 
left of eſcaping, he prevailed upon his ſlave to Kill 
him, who immediately after killed himſelf, and fell 
down dead upon the body of his beloved maſter. TI he 
purſuers ſoon coming up, cut off the head of Gracchus, 
and placed it for a while as a trophy, upon a ſpear. 
Soou after, one Septimuletus, carrying it home, ſirſt 
having 
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having ſecretly taken out the brain, filled it with lead, 
in order to make it weigh the heavier, and thus re- 
ceived of the conſul ſeventeen pounds of gold as his 
recompence. 

Thus died Caius Graechus, about ten years after 
his brother Tiberius, and fix after he began to be ac- 
tive in the commonwealth. He is uſually impeached 
by hiſtorians, as guilty of ſedition, but from what we 
ſee of his character, the diſturbance of public tran- 
quillity was rather owing to his oppoſers, than to 
him; ſo that inſtead of calling the tumults of that 
time, the {edition of the Gracchi, we ſhould rather 
call them the ſedition of the ſenate againſt the 
Gracchi, ſince the efforts of the latter were made in 
vindication of a law, to which the ſenate had aſſented, 
and as the former were ſupported by a foreign armed 
power, that had never before meddled in the buſineſs 
of legiſlation, and whoſe introduction at that time 
gave a moſt irrecoverable blow to the conſtitution, 
Whether the Gracchi were actuated by motives of 
ambition or of patriotiſm, in the promulgation of theſe 
laws, it is impoſhble ro determine, but certain it is 
from what appears, that all juſtice was on their fide, 
and all injury on that of the ſenate, In fact, this 
body was now quite changed from that venerable aſ- 
ſembly, which we have ſcen overthrowing Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal as much by their virtues as their arms, 
They were now only to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the people by their ſuperior Juxuries, and ruled the 
commonwealth by the weight of that authority which 
is gained from riches, and a number of mercenary 
dependencies. All the venal and the baſe were at- 
tached to them from motives of ſelf intereſt, and they 
who ſtill ventured to be independent, were borne down, 
and entirely loſt in the infamous majority. In ſhort, 
the empire, at this period, came under the govern- 
ment of an haterul ariſtocracy; the tribunes who 
were formerly accounted protectors of the people, be- 
coming rich themſelves, and having no longer oppoſite 
intereſts from thoſe of the ſenate, concurred in their 
oppreiſi ens, ſince, as has been ſaid, it was not now 
the itruggle between patricians and plebeians, who 

only 
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only nominally differed, but between the rich and the 
poor. The lower orders of the (tate being by theie 
means reduced to a degree of hopeleſs ſubjection, in- 
ſtead of looking after liberty, only ſought for a 
leader; while the rich, with all the ſuſpicion of ty- 
rants, terrified at the ſlighteſt appearance of oppoſition, 
entruſted men with uncontroulable power, from whom 
they had not ſtrength to withdraw it, when the dan- 
ger was over, Thus both parts of the ſtate concurred 
in giving up their freedom ; the fears cf the ſenate 
firit made the dictator, and the hatred of the people 
kept him in his office, Nothing can be more dreadful 
to a thinking mind than the government of Rome 


trom this period, till it found refuge under the pro- 
tection of Auguſtus. 


CHAP, XIX. 


From the ſedition of Gracchus to the perpetual diQa- 
torſhip of Syila, which was the firſt ſtep towards 
the ruin of the commonwealth of Kome. 


W HILE the Romans were in this ſtate of deplo- 
rable corruption at home, they nevertheleſs were very 
ſucceſsful in their tranſactions with regard to foreign 
powers. Ihe ſenate, though corrupt fathers of the 
commonwealth, were ſkiltul conductors of the empire, 
ſo that Rome, while ſhe was loſing liberty, was every 
Cay gaining new territories, Ihe Balearic Iſlands 
were tubdued. Ihe Allobroges, who inhabited the 
country now called Savoy, were conquered by Domi- 
nus Anobarbus and annexed to the empire. Gallia 
Narbonenſis was allo reduced into a pro- 
vince, Ihe Scordiſci, a people inhabiting U. C. 
Ihrace, though at firſt ſucceisful, were at 634. 
laſt overcome: and Jugurtha, king of Nu- 
midia, was totally overthrown ; the war with this mo- 
narch having been related by the moit elegant hiftort- 
an of antiquity, makes it incumbent upon us to give 
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it greater room in this general picture of hiſtory, that 
ihe importance of the ſubje& might ſcem to demand. 

Jugurtha was grandſon to the famous Maſſiniſſa, who 
ſided againſt Hannibal with Rome. He was educated 
with the two young princes, who were left to inherit 
the kingdom, and being ſuperior in abilities to both, 
and greatly in favour with the people, be murdered 
Hiempſal, the eldeſt ſon, and attempted the ſame by 
Adherbal the younger, who made his eſcape, and fled 
to the Romans for ſuccour WWhereupon, Jugurtha, 
being ſenſible how much avarice and injuſtice bad 
crept into the ſenate, ſent his ambaſſadors with Jarge 
preſents to Rome, who ſo ſucceſsfully prevailed, that 
the ſenate decreed him half the kingdom, which he 
had thus acquired by murder and uſurpation, and ſent 
ten commiſhoners to divide it between him and Ad. 
herbal. The commiſſioners, of whom Opimius, the 
murderer of Gracehus, was one, willing to follow the 
example which the ſenate had ſet them, were allo 
bribed to beſtow the moſt rich and populous part of 
the kingdom upon the uſurper, who however reſolved 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ther whole. Bur willing to give a 
colour to his ambition, he only made in the beginning 
incurſions upon his collegue's territories, in order to 
provoke repriſals, which he knew how to convert into 
ſeeming aggreſſion, in cate it came before the ſenate. 
This however failing, he reſolved to throw off the 
maſque, and beſieging Adhertal in Cirta, his capital, 
he at length got him into his power, and murdered 
him, The people of Rome, who had flill fome ge- 
neroſity remaininy, unanimouſly complained of his 
treachery : the ſenate only, who had been bribed to 
ſilence, continued for a while in fuſpence However, a 
conſul was ſent, at laſt, with a powerful army to op- 
pole l. m, but he being alſo infected with the avarice 
of the times, ſufercd himſelf ro be bribed, and ſuſ- 
pending his operations, made overtu'es for peace. 
Ihe people therefore, now more enrag2d than before, 
procured a decree, that Jugurtha ſhould be ſummoned 
in perlon before them, spon the public faith of the 
itate, ia order to give an account of ail ſuch as had 
accepted 
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accepted bribes. Jugurtha made no great difficulty in 
throwing himſelf upon the clemency of Rome, and 
ſoon after appeared before the people in an imploring 
manner, and in a dreſs correſponding with his ſitua— 
tion. However, inſtcad of diſcovering thoſe who were 
bribed, he only ſet about renewing the evil complain- 
ed of, and being ſenſible, that all opinions were venal 
at Rome, without much endeavouring to influence any 
by the juſtice of his cauſe, he took the more certain 
method of intereſting them, by the diſtribution of his 
riches. Wherefore, when brought to be examined by 
the people concerning his unjuſt method of obtaiping 
the protection of the magiſtrates, who were ſent to 
oppoſe him, Bebius, one of the tribunes who had been 
himſelf corrupted, enjoined him filence, ſo that the 
long wiſhed for diſcovery was protracted. The people 
thus ſeeing no hopes of expoling and puniſhing their 
corrupt magiſtrates, put no bounds to their reſent- 
ment, and conceived an implacable enmity againſt the 
ſenate, which, as it was juſt, was the molt laſting, 
In the mean time, Jugurtha, being ordered to quit 
Rome, obeyed. However, he could not repreſs a far- 
caſm againſt its venality, as he took leave, for looking 
back upon the city, as he paſſed through one of the 
gates, O Rome, cried he, how readily wouldſt thou 
« {ell thyſelf, if there was any man rich enough to be 
de the purchaſer.” As be had come to Rome upon the 
faith of the ſtate, ſo that protected him till he arrived 
at his own dominions ; but 1o the mean time, Al. 
birus the conſul was ſent with an army to follow 
him. The firſt operations of the Roman general were 
attended with ſucceſs, and Jugurtha finding his own 
inability to oppoſe him in the field, ſet about circum- 
venting him in the cabinet. New propoſals for peace 
were made on his fide z he was every day offering !:;m- 
ſelf up as a priſoner, and yet every day ſecuring his 
power in the ſtate, Albinus thus faw himſelf per- 
plexed by treaties, which he could not comprehend, 
and the time of his command almoſt inſenſibly elapſed 
without having {truck any important blow, Being 
obliged to return, to attend the election of magiſtrates 

at 
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at Rome, he left the direction of the army to Aulus, 
his brother, a perſon every way unqualified for the 
command, His avarice induced him to lay ſiege ta 
Suthul, a place almoſt impregnable by nature, and 
only inviting the enemy, becaule it contained the trea- 
ſore of the king. Jugurtha, conſcious of the ſtrength 
of the place, ſuffered Aulus to amuſe himſelf before it, 
and at one time pretending fear, at another, offering 
terms of accommodation, but ſtill laviſhing his bribes, 
even to the meaneſt centurion, he led his antagoniſt 
into ſuch ſtraits, that he was compelled to hazard a 
battle upon difadvantageous terms, and his whole ar- 
my, to avoid being cut to pieces, was obliged to paſs 
under the yoke. In this condition, Metellus, the ſuc- 
ceeding conſul, found affairs, upon his arrival in Nu- 
midia: Officers without confidence, an army without 
diſcipline, and an enemy ever watchful, and ever in- 
triguing. However, by his great attention to buſi— 
neſs, and by an integrity that ſhuddered at corruption, 
he ſoon began to retrieve the affairs of Rome, and the 
credit of the army. In the ſpace of two years, Jugur- 
tha was overthrown in ſeveral battles, forced out of 
his own dominions, and conſtrained to beg a peace. 


This, Metellus offered to grant, upon condition, that 


he ſhould firſt deliver up his elephants and arms. With 
this the Numidian prince complied, and they were de- 
livered up accordingly. He was then commanded to 
pay two hundred thouſand pounds weight of ſilver to 
defray the war: this was immediately paid down. 1 he 
deſerters were next ordered to be given up: this too 
was complied with. At length, the Roman gener:! 
inſiſted, that Jugurtha ſhould come and ſurrender ir 
perſon, and put himſelf on his trial at Rome. With 
this he refuſed to comply, and thus the treaty beit; 
broken, both ſides reſolved once more to tempt th- 
hazards of the war. All things, however, promiſed \\ie- 
tellus an eaſy and a certain victory: the enemy we? 
almoſt entirely ſubdued : few cities remained that 
could make reſiſtance, and all the wiles of the Num! 
dian were exhauſted with his treaſures. It only re 
mained, towards concluding the war iu triumph, the! 
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Metellus ſhould be choſen conſul once more, but in 
this he was diſappointed, and another general came 
in, to reap that harveſt of glory which his induſtry had 
ſown. This was Caius Marius, who had been ſent with 
him as his lieutenant in the war. This commander, 
who became afterwards the glory and the ſcourge of 
Rome, was born in a village near Arpinum, of poor 
parents, who gained their living by their labour. As 
he had been brought up in the participation of their 
toils, his manners were as rude, as his countenance 
was frightful. He was a man of extraordinary ſta- 
ture, incomparable ſtrength, and undaunted bravery. 
He entered early into the ſervice of his country, and 
was, from the beginning, remarkable for his exact ob- 
ſervance of diſcipline, and his implicit obedience to 
thoſe in command. He ſought upon every occaſion 
dangers equal to his courage: the longeſt marches, 
and the moſt painful fatigues of war, were eaſy to 
one bred up in penury and labour. He was not more 
averſe to the allurements of pleaſure, from habit, than 
by nature. He took all occaſions to inſpire tem- 
perance by his example; eat the ſame bread which 
was diſtributed to the meaneſt centinel : lay upon the 
ground, dreſſed in the coarſeſt garments, and ſeemed 
dead to every other paſſion but that of ambition and 
revenge. He had already paſſed through the meaner 
gradations of office, and each ſeemed conferred on 
him, as the reward of ſome ſignal exploit. When he 
ſtood for the office of military tribune, though his per- 
ſon was unknown, his actions were in the mouths of 
the multitude. When elected to that charge, his ge- 
neral found his merit and aſſiſtance ſo great, that he 
ſeconded him with his intereſt, in procuring him to 
be made a tribune of the people. It was in this ſtation, 
that his ambition began to appear, and his thorough 
deteſtation of the ſenate, whoſe vices indeed deſerved 
his reproaches, became conſpicuous. Not to be inti- 
midated by their threats, he boldly arraigned their 
corruption even in the ſenate houſe, and when Metel- 
lus who till then had patronized and raiſed him, dif- 
approved his zeal, he even threatened to commit him 
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to priſon. However, being afterwards ſent under him 
as his lieutenant into Numidia, Metellus preterred the 
intereſt of his country to private reſentment, and 
truſted Marius with the moſt important concerns of 
the war. This confidence was not miſplaced; Marius 
acquitted himſelf in every action with ſuch prudence 
and reſolution, that he was conſidered at Rome, as ſe- 
cond in command, but firſt in experience and reſolu- 
tion. It was in this ſituation of affairs, that Metellus, 
as has been ſaid, was obliged to ſolicit at Rome for a 
continuation of his command ; but Marius, whoſe am- 
bition knew no bounds, was reſolved to obtain it for 
himſelf, and thus gain all the glory of putting an end 
to the war, Jo that end he privately inveighed again(t 
Metellus by his emiſſaries at Rome. He inſinuated 
among the people, that the war was prolonged, only 
to lengthen out the conſul's command, and afferted 


that he was able, with half the army, to make Jugurtha 


a priſoner; engaging alſe in a ſingle campaign, to 
bring him dead or alive to Rome. By luch profel- 
ſions as theſe, having excited a ſpirit of diſcontent 
againſt Metellus, he had leave granted him to po to 
Rome, to ſtand for the conſulſhip himſelf, which he 
obtained, contrary to the expectation and intereſt of 
the nobles. 

Marius being thus inveſted with the ſupreme power 
of managing the war, ſhewed himſelf every way fit 
for the commiſſion. His vigilance was equal to his 
valour, and. he quickly made himſelf maſter of the ci- 


ties which Jugurtha had yet remaining in Numidia. 


This unfortunate Prince finding himſelf unable to make 
oppoſition ſingly, was obliged to have recoui ſe for al- 
ſiſtance to Bocchus, king of Mauritania, to whoſe 
daughter he was married. A battle ſoon after enſued, 
in which the Numidians ſurprized the Koman cam 
by night, and gained a temporary advantage. How- 
ever, it was but of ſhort continuance, for Marius for 
after overthrew them in two ſingle engagements, in one 
of which, no leſs than ninety thouſand of the Africar, 
army were ſlain. Bocchus now finding the Romans toc 
powerful to be reſiſted, did not think it expedient t9 
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hazard his own crown, to protect that of his ally; he 
therefore determined to make peace, upon whatever 
conditions he might obtain it, and accordingly ſent to 
Rome, imjloring his protection and friendſhip. The 
ſenate received the ambaſſadors with their vfual 
haughtineſs, and without complying with their reque!t, 
granted the ſuppliants not their friendſhip but their 
ardon, However, they were given to underſtand, 
that the delivering up of Juguitha to the Romans 
would in ſome meaſure conciliate their favour, and 
ſoften their reſentment. At firlt the pride of Bocchus 
ſtruggled againſt ſuch a propoſal, but a few interviews 
with Sylla, who was quæſtor to Marius, reconciled 
him td this treachcrous meaſure. At Jength, there- 
fore Jugurtha was given up, being drawn into an am- 
buſcade, by the ſpecious pretences of his ally, who 
deluded him by defiring a conference, and he was 
brought over by Marius to Rome, He did not long 
ſurvive his overthrow, being condemned by the ſenate 
to be ſtarved to death in priſon, a ſhort time aftcr he 
had adorned the triumph of the conqueror. His 
own cruehty, in ſome meaſure, deſerved this fate, 
but they muſt have been doubly cruel, who could thus 
oblige a priſoner, whom they reſolved to put to death, 
to encreaſe the ſplendor of a p:ocetiton, and thus find 
delight in his diſtreſs. 

The victory over Jugurtha had been ſcarce obtain- 
ed, when news was brought to Rome that immeceute 
numbers of barbarians from the north were pouriag 
down into the Roman dominicns, and were threaten- 
ing Italy itſelf with ſlaughter and deſolation. Marius 
was now looked upon as the only perſon who could 
oppoſe them, and he was accordingly made conſul a 
lecond time, contrary to the conttitutions of the tate, 
which required an interval of ten years between each 
conſulſhip. The people he was to oppoſe, were the 
Cimbri and Teutones, who left their forelts, to the 
number of three hundred rhoutand men, in order to 
leek new habitations in the fruitful vallies of Italy. 
they had, ſome time before, invaded Gaul, where 
hey had committed great ravages, and defeated many 
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Roman armies that were ſent apainſt them. Marius, 
however, was entirely {ucceſsful. He at firſt declin- 

ed fighting, till their forces were weakened by 
650. delay, but afterwards engaging them as they 

were paſſing the Alps, in three ſeparate bodies, 
a bloody battle enſued, which Jaſted two days. In 
this the Romans were victorious, and Teutobocchus, 
the king of the Teutones, taken priſoner, with the 
loſs of an kundred and fifty thouſand men. But 
though the Teutones were thus utterly deſtroyed. the 
army of the Cimbri ſtill remained entire, and had ac- 
tually paſſed the Alps, after having put Catulus, the 
Roman conſul, to flight, Marius however, being 
made conſul a fifth time (for the people had continued 
him in office during the former part of the war) met 
and gave them a dreadful overthrow. An hundred 

and fifty thouſand of theſe barbarians were 
653. Main, and ſixty thouſand taken priſoners, 

Their wives, during the engagement, fought 
fariouſly in chariots, and at laſt, when they ſaw the 


fortune of the field decided, flew their children, and 


then with deſperate intrepidity deſtroyed each cther. 

Marius, by theſe victories, having become very for- 
midable to diſtarit nations in war, became ſoon after 
much more dangerous to his fellow citizens in peace, 
Metellus, from being his firſt patron and promoter, 
was long grown hateful to him, for his ſuperior influ- 
ence in the ſenate, ſo that he earneſtly wiſhed to have 
him baniſhed from Rome. To effect this, he em- 
ploved one Saturninus, who had unjuſtly poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the tribuneſhip. to prefer a law for the parti- 
tion 6f ſuch lands, as had been recovered in the late 
war, and to oblige the ſenators to take a ſolemn oath 
for putting it into execution, in caſe it was paſſed. 
The law was ſoon enacted by the intereſt of Marius, 


but when the ſenate came to confirm the obſervance 


of it, Metellus, who conſidered it as a renewal of 
the ancient diflurbances that had been fo fatal to the 
conſtitution, endeavoured to perſuade them to reject the 
meaſure with diſdain. At firſt they ſeemed inclined 
to come into his advice, but the influence of his rival 
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being ſuperior, they were content to wear, and Me- 
tellus refuſing, was obliged to go into voluntary exile. 
He was received with great reſpe&t by all the cities 
through which he paſſed, and taking up his reſidence 
in the iſland of Rhodes, he there feemed to forget 

that he was great, and only {tudied to be happy. 
This ſucceſs only lerved to encreaſe the arrogance 
of Saturninus. Being wade tribune a third time, he 
filled the city with clamour and commotion. Mem- 
minus, who was of the oppoſite party, was killed in 
one of theſe frays, as he canvaſſed for the conſulſhip, 
and Glaucius, the prætor, was tumultuouſly choſen 
in his ſtead. This ſeemed as a ſignal for a general en- 
counter. The ſenate ſeemed reſolved to curb the in- 
ſolence of the tribunes ; the conſuls were ordered, as 
in dangerous times, to provide for the ſafety of the 
commonwealth, and Marius, who was one of them, 
found himſelf in the diſagreeable ſituation, of heading a 
ſtrong body of the ſenators and patricians, againſt thoſe 
very people, whom his own intrigues had put into com- 
motion. Saturninus and his followers were forced into 
the capitol, where for want of water they were com- 
pelled to yield, after Marius had paſſed his word for 
their ſafety. Bot he was now unable to protect them; 
2 large body of Roman knights brcke into the Forum, 
and cut them to pieces, while the prevailiag party, 
elate with their ſucceſs, recalled Mletellus from exile, 
Marius being thus doubly mortified by the demoli- 
tion of his party, and the revocation of his rival, leſt 
Rome, under pretence of performing a vow, but in 
reality, with hopes of kindling up new wars in Aſia, 
in which only his military talents could have room for 
diſplay. With this view he went to the court of Mi. 
thridates, at that time the molt powerful monarch of 
the Eaſt, hoping either to be diſmiſſed with ſcorn, or 
teceived with hofpitalny, In either cafe he expected 
% find his account; if dilaiffed, it winld give a colour 
tor declaring war againit him; if received, he would 
he in a better condition to judge of the ftrenprh of his 
enemy. Mithridares received him with great kindneſs, 

and diſmiſſed him loaded with preſents to Rome. 
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In the mean time, the ſtrength which Marius had 
given the popular party was not to be deſtroyed by a 
ſingle blow; Druſus the tribune, whom we have ſeen 
oppoſing the popularity of Gracchus, ſeemed now de- 
termined to purſue his example. This well meaning 
man finding the ſenators diſpleaſed with the judicial 
power which had been conſigned over to the knights, 
and perceiving the latter alſo making a very tyrannical 
uſe of their authority, conceived a deſign of concili- 
ating both, by reſtoring the ſenate to its ancient privi- 
leges, and raifing a larger number of the equeſtrian or- 
der into that body, However, what he expected 
would pleaſe both, was diſliked by all: the ſenate was 
againſt having their number enlarged ; the knights were 
averſe to loſing their privileges, and the people were 
diſpleaſed at having the law of Gracchus brought into 
danger. In order therefore to gain that popularity 
which he found he had loſt by this meaſure, he once 
again threatened the great with the revival of the Li- 
cinian law; and that the allies and confederates of 
Italy, who were the preſent poſſeſſors. might ſhare an 
equivalent to what this law was likely to deprive 
them of, he gave them hopes of being admitted to the 
freedom of Rome. "Theſe promiſes did not fail to pro- 
duce their effect; the Latin towns now began to look 
upon him as their protector, and came in vaſt crowds 
to the city, to ſupport him, Great contentions aroſe 


in conſequence of his endeavours. Deliberations had 
now been long baniſhed from the aſſemblies of the 


people; the whole of their laws were enacted or re- 
jected by clamour, violence and ſedition. On one of 


theſe occaſions, Druſus being warmly engaged in pro- 
-moting the law for enlarging the freedom of the city, 


he was ſtabbed by an unknown perſon, who left his 
poignard in the wound: Druſus had juſt ſtrength e- 
nough to avow with his dying breath the integrity of his 
intentions, and that there was no man in the common - 
wealth more fincerely attached to its intereſts than he, 
The Italians being thus fruſtrated in their aims of 
gaining the freedom of Rome, by the deagh of Druſus, 
reſolved upon obtaining by force what the ſenate ſeem- 
ed 
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ed to refuſe them as a favour, This gave tiſe to the 
Social war, in which moſt of the ſtates of Italy en- 
tered into a confederacy againſt Rome, in order to ob- 
tain a redreſs uf tins, and all the rett of their griev- 
ances, Meſſepgeis and holluges were privately ſent 
and interchanged amengit them, and upon having 
their claims rejeRted by the ſenate, they foon broke 
out into open 1tbellion, The ftate now ſaw an bun- 
dred thouſand of its own ioldierts converted againit 
itſelf, led on by excellent commanders, and 4 tciphin+ 
ed in the Roman manner, Lo oppoult theſe, an equal 
body was raiſed by the ſenate, and the conduct of the 
war committed to the conſuls, together with Marius, 
Sylla, and the moſt experienced generals of the time. 

he war commencd with great animoſity on either 
ſide, but the Romans ſeemed to have the worlt of it 
in the beginning. Rutilius the conſul fell into an 
ambuſcade, and was ſlain. His body, being carried 
into the city, ſo diſcouraged the people, that the ſe- 
nate decreed, that thenceforward the bodies of the 
Nain ſhould be buricd where they fell. Upon this 
defeat, the army which he conducted was given to 
Marius, who rather might be ſaid, not to forfeit his 
ancient fame, than to acquire new reputation by his 
conduct during the preſent command. 

Alter a lapſe of two years, this war having continu- 
ed to rage with doubtful ſucceſs, the ſenate began to 
reflect, that whether conquered or conquerors, the 
power of Rome was in danger of being totally deſtroy- 
ed. In order therefore to ſoften their compliance by 
degrees, they began by giving the freedom of the city 
to ſuch of the Italian ſtates as had not revolted. They 


then offered it to ſuch as would ſooneſt lay down their 


arms. This unexpeQed bounty had the deſired effect; 
the allies with mutual diſtruſt, offered each a ſeparate 
treaty : the ſenate took them one by one into favour, 
but gave the freedom of the city in ſuch a manner, 
that being empowered to vote, not until all the other 
tribes had given their ſuffrages, they had very little 
weight in the conſtitution. In this manner they were 
made free; all but the Samnites and Lucanians, who 

ſeemed 
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ſee med excluded from the general compromiſe, as if 
o jeave Sylla who commanded againſt them, the glory 
of putting an erd ro the war: this he performed with 
great conduct, ſtorming their camps, over!nrowting 
them in ſeveral battles, and obliping them to ſubmit to 
ſuch terms as the ſenate were vbliged to impoſe. 

This deſtructive war being concluded, which, as 
Patericulus fays, conſumed above three hundred thou- 
ſand of the flower of Italv, the ſenate now began to 
think of turping their arms againſt Mithridetes, the 
moſt powerful and warlike monarch of the Eat, 
This prince whoſe dominions were chiefly compoled 
of the provinces he had conquered, was maſter of 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, I hrace, Macedon, and al! 
Greece. He was able to bring two hundred and fifty 
thouſand infant, y into the field, and bfty thouſand 
horſe. He had a vaſt number of armed chariots, 
and in his ports, four hundred ſhips of war. Such 
power, joined to ſo great riches, ſerved only the more 
10 invite the ambition of Rome: they but deſired a 
pretence for a war, which was not long wanting, 
The pretext was his having invaded and overcome 
many ſtates that were in alliance with, and under the 
protection of Rome: his having procured Tipranes, 
king of Armenia, to declare war againſt the Romans, 
together with his continually upbraiding the Roman 
{tate with avarice and corrupiion. Such were the 
motives that induced them to declare war againſt this 
king: it only remained to chooſe a general, properly 
qualified to conduct the expedition, 

Marius was the moſt experienced commander, and 
ardently wiſhed to go: but Sylla was juſt choſen con- 
ſal and had obtained this dignity as a recompence for 
his ſervices in the ſocial war: his fame now therefore 
began to equal that of Marius, and he was with gene- 
ral conſent appointed to conduct the Aſiatic war, 
his general, who now began to take the lead in the 
commonwealth, was born of a patrician family, one 
of the molt illuſtrious in Rome: his perſon was cle— 
gant, his air noble, his manners eaſy, and apparently 
Lucere : be loved pleaſure, but glory ſtill more: his 

: duty 
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duty ſtill commanded him from ſenſual delights, which, 
however he never declined, when he could enjoy them 
with ſafety; he defired to pleale all the world, for 
which purpoſe he talked of himſelt with modetty, an! 
of every body elſe with the higheſt conmendations : 
he was liberal to all, and even prove ented thole requeſts, 
which modefty heſirared to make: ſtooping even t 
an acquaintance with the meageſt ſoldierfs, whe 
manners he ſometimes imitated, to gain therr affec— 
tions. In ſhort, he was a Proteus, who could adapt 
himſelf to the inclinations, pPurivts, 191 ˙88. CF te 
wiſdom of thoſe he converſed with, while lie had u 
character of his own, except that of being a complete 
ciſſembler. His firſt riſe was to be quæſtor or tteaſuter 
ef the army under Marius in Numidia, where by his 
courage and dexterity he contributed greatly to obtain 
thoſe advantages which enſued, and it was he particu- 
larly, who perſuaded Bocchus to give up Jugurtha. 
He was afterwards choſen proconſul in the Social war, 
where his actions entirely eclipſed thoſe of every other 
commander, and he was, in conſequence of them, 
now appointed to the government of Aha Minor, a 
poſt which, as it promiſed an immenſe harvell of glory 
and riches, was earneſtly fought after by Marius. 
There were two incentives to the jsalouſy of Mart- 
us, at finding Sylla thus preferred to conduct this war 
defore him: The honours which were likely to be 
ohtained there, and the former pains he had taken to 
prepare himſelf for that expeditioa, He thetefore 
began to conſider this preference as an unjuſt partiali- 
ty in favour of his rival, and a tacit inſult upon all his 
former victories. He could not help thinking, that his 
reputation deſerved the fir{t offer in all the employ- 
ments of the (tate, and he concluded upon depriving 
Sylla of his new command. To this end, he gained 
over to his intereſt one Sulpicius, a tribune of Oe 
people, but chiefly noted for his enmity to Sylla ; : 
man equally eloquent and bold, of great riches ha 
corrupt manners, and rather dreaded than eſteemed by 
the people. The ſirſt effect of the conjunction of theſe 
ambitious men, was to gain over the Italian towns to 
their 
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their party, and for this purpoſe they preferred a law, 
that theſe ſhould vote, not in the ear of the other 
tribes, but that they ſhould be :8diſcriminately poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the ſame advantages. This law was as 
warmly oppoſed by the citizens of Rome, as it was 
reſolutely defended by Marius and Sulpicius, and the 
ſtates of Italy. A tumult enſued as uſual, in which 
many were ſlain on one fide and the other. This had 
been ſcarcely appeaſed, when another aſſembly of the 
people was propoſed, for paſling the law, contrary to 
the command of tl.e conſuls, This produced a more 
riolent commotion than even the former, in which 
Sylla's ſon-in-law, who attempted to oppoſe the law, 
was ſlain: nor was Sylla himſelf in leſs danger, for 
being purſued by the multitude, he was at laſt obliged 
to take refuge in the houſe of his enemy Marius, who 
though naturally vipdictive, would not break the laws 
of hoſpitality, which were ſtill reverenced in Rome. 
Having thus found means of eſcaping their fury, and 
finding the oppoſite faction prevail, he inſtantly quit- 
ted Rome, and went to the army which he had com- 
manded during the Social war, and which was ap- 
pointed to go under him upon the expedition into Aha, 
In the mean time, Marius and Sulpicius drove their 
ſcheme forward without aby oppoſition ; the law for 
giving the Italians a full participation of the freedom 
ef the city was paſſed withcur trouble: and by the 
fame Jaw it was enacted, that the command cf the 
army which was to oppole Mubridates, was to be 
transferred from Sylla to Marius. 

In conſequence of this, Marius immediately ſent 
down cfficers from Rome, to take the command in 
his name, But Sylla, as was mentioned above, had 
prediſpoſed the army in his own favour. They were 
trocps with whom he had gained ſignal victories, and 
they were entirely devoted to his command Inſtead 
therefore of obcying the ders of Marius, they fell 
upon and flew his ofhcers, and then entreated their 
general, that he would lead them directly to take fg- 
nal vengeance upon all his enemies at Rome. In the 
mean time, Marius, being informed of this, was not 
low in makirg reprifals upon ſuch of Syila's fiiends 
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as fell into his han''s in the city. This produced new 


murmurs in Sylla's camp, the army inſiſted on being 
led to the capital, and their general himſelf who was 
naturally vindictive, at length determined to comply, 
Sylla's army an ounted to (ix legions, the ſoldiers of 
which ſeemed auimated with the reſentment of their 
leader, and breathed nothing but ſlaughter and re- 
venge. However, there were a few yet remaining 
among them, that even in this time of general corrup- 
tion could not think of turning their arms upon their 
rative city, but quitted the camp and fled. Thus a 
ſtrange migration of different parties was ſeen, ſome 
flying from Kome to avoid the reſentment of Marius, 
and others deſerting from the camp, nut to be accom- 
plices in the guilt of Sylla. Still however the army 
advanced towards Rome z it was to no purpoſe, that 
the pretors went out from the city in form to retard 
them; they broke the enſigns uf their office, and tore 
weir purple robes with deriifion.. The ſenate next 
icot deputics to command the army not to advance 
within ave miles of the city. The deputies were for 
a white amuled by Sylla, however they ſec med tcarce 
returned to give an account of their commitlion, 
when he arrived with all his forces at the very gates 
of Rome. His ſoldiers entered the city ſword in 
band, as into a place taken by florm. Marius and 
Sulpicius, at the head of a tumuliuary body of their 
Paitizans, attempted to oppole their entrance, and the 
citizens themſelves, who feared the ſaccage of the 
place, threw down ules and ftones from the tops of 
the houſcs upon the ſoldieis. So unequal a contlict 
laſted longer than could have been expected, but at 
lengeh, Marius, and bis party were obliged to ſeek ſafe- 
ty by flight, after having vainly offered liberty to all 
tae {laves who ſhould ath{t them in this emergency. 
Sylla, now finding himſelf maſter of the city, plac- 
ed bodies of foiviers in different parts to prevent pil- 
lape and diſorder. He even pumſhed. forme leverely 
for offering to enter the houſes by force, and ſpent ih e 
night in viſhung cher quarters, and rehraining their 
impetuotity. The next morning he began by mode]- 
ling the laws ſo as to fayour his vnirzges, Theſe had 
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long loſt their force in the commonwealth, and were 
now moulded into whatever form the ſtrongeſt party 
were pleaſed they ſhould aſſume He therefore re- 
verſed ail the decrees which had been paſſed by Sul- 
picius. He enacted, that no law ſhould be propoſed 
for the future, but what ſhould be previouſly approv- 
ed by the ſenate. That the ſuffrages ſhould be given 
by claſſes, in which the patricians were ſure of a ma- 
jority, and not by tribes, in which every man having 
an equal voice, the influence of the great was totally 
annihilated, To theſe he added a decree, whereby 
Marius, Suſpicius, and ten other leading men were de- 
clared enemies to their country, and by which it was 
lawful for any perſon to kill them, Having thus 
brought the laws to ſecond his ambition, he cauſed the 
goods of the proſcribed to be confiſcated, and next 
ſent troops in all parts to apprehend them. Marins 
eſcaped, but Sulpicios was found hidden in the marches 
of Laurentium, and his head being cut off, was carried 
and fixed upon the roſtrum at Rome. Sylla having 
thus, as he ſuppoſed, entirely reſtored peace to the 
city, departed upon his expedition againſt Mithridates, 
hoping to give new vigour to his deſigns, by the wealth 
and honours which he expected to reap in the Eaſt. 
But while Sylla was thus eſtabliſhing his party 
againſt Marius, he had been inattentive to a very tor- 
midable opponent, who was · daily growing into popula 
rity and power at Rome. his was Cornelius Cinna, 
who was born of a patrician family, but ſtrongly at- 
tached to the people from motives of ambition. He 
was a man eager after glory, but incapable of pariently 
expecting its Tegular approach: raſh, hot, and obſti- 
nate, but at the ſame time, bold and courageous; he 
was willing to become the leader of the people, as he 
could not lead in the ſenate, He therefore offered 
Iumfelf for the conſulſhip, in oppoſition to the intereſt 
of Sylla, and either from that general's inattention to 
one he deſpiſed, or from his own great favour with 
the lower part of the people, he obtained it. He was 
ſcarce inveſted with his new dignity, but his enmity 
broke foith : he boaſted that he would annul all the 
laws which had been lately made in ſavour of the pa- 
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tricians, and according began by endeavours to attach 
the Italians firmly to his intereſts. This was only to 
be effected, by giving them an equal participation in 
the freedom of the city, of which Sylla had lately de- 
prived them. He therefore ſent private emiſſaries 
among the country ſtates, deſiring their attendance at 
Rome upon a certain day, and enjoining them allo to 
carry ſwords under their robes. 'Phus, when he had 
prepared a party to ſupport his pretenſions, he publicly 
propoſed the law for ſuppreſſing the new Italian tribes, 
ard for giving them equal privileges with the reſt, by 
mixing them amongſt thoſe formerly eftabliſhed. To 
propule a law at this time, was in ſome meaſure to de- 
clue a war. An engagement enſued, in which the 
Italians, being previcufly armed, came off victorious 
for a while, but Octavius the other conſul, coming 
with a powerful body of Sylla's friends to oppoſe 
them, ſoon turned the fortune of the day, and oblig- 
ed the Italians to quit the city. 

Cinna, being thus defeated in his purpoſe of paſſing 
the law, bad nowithſtanding the pleaſure of finding 
all the ſtates of Italy ſtrongly united in his favour ; 
whereapon leaving Rome, he went fiom city to city, 
declaring war againſt the tyranny of the great, and 
their injuſtice to their allies, by whoſe afliitance they 
tad become ſo powerful; he allured them with fresh 
hopes of equa] privileges with the Romans, and excit— 
ed their pity towards himſelf, whoſe ſuiferings had 
been incurred for his afhduity in their cauſe, Having 
thus induced them to a general inſurtection, he began 
to make levies both of troops and money: thus a pow- 
erful army was ſoon raifed ; and Cinna, as being con— 
{ul of Rome, without oppoſition, Was placed at its 
head, In the mean ume the ſenate, who were appril- 
ed of theſe violent proceedings, went through the 
forms of juſtice apainit him. Being ſummoned to take 
his trial, and not appearing, he was degraded from his 
rank as a citizen, turned out of his office of coaſul, and 
Lucius Merula, the prieſt of Jupiter, elected in his 
ſtead. But theſe indignities only ſerved to encreaſe his 
diligence and animofty. He appeared before a body 
of the Roman forces tnat were encampe.! at Capua, in 

an 
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an humble imploring manner, without any of the en- 
ſigns of his office. He entreated them with tears and 
proteſtations, not to ſuffer the people of Rome to fall a 
facrifice to the tyranny of the great : he invoked the 
gods who puniſhed injuſtice, to witneſs the rectinuge 
of ms intentions, and ſo far prevailed upon the ſoldi— 
ers, that they unanimouſly reſolved to ſupport his 
cauſe, Ihe whole army, with general conſent, agreed 
to nominate him conſul : and contrary to the decree 
of the ſenate, inveſted him with the enſigns of his 
ofnce : and then taking the oaths of allegiance, they 
determined to follow him to Rome. U hus he ſaw his 
ſtrength increaſing every day; ſeveral of the ſenators, 
who were wavering before, came over to his fide: 
but what was equal to an army ia itſelf, tidings were 
brought, that Marius eſcaping from a thouſand perils 
wes with his ſon upon the road to join him, 

We have already ſeen this formidable general dri- 
yen out of Rome and declared a public enemy; we 
have ſeen him at the age of ſeventy, after number- 
leſs victoties, and fix conſulſhips, obliged to fave 
himſelf, unattended and on foot, from the numerous 
purſuits of thoſe who ſought his life. After having 
wandered for ſome time in this deplorable condition, 
he found every day his dangers increaſe, and his 
purſuers making nearer advances: In this diftreſs 
he was obliged to conceal himſelf in the marſhes 
of Minturnum, where he ſpent the night up to his 
chin in a quagmite. At break of day he left this dif. 
mal place, and made towards the ſea fide, in hopes 
of finding a ſhip to facilitate his eſcape, but being 
known and diſcovered by ſome of the inhabitants, he 
was conducted to a neighbouring town with an halter 
round his neck, and without cloaths, and thus cover- 
ed over with mud he was ſent to priſon, The gover- 
nor of the place, willing to conform to the orders of 
the ſenate, ſoon after ſent a Cimbrian ſtave to diſpatch 
him, but the barbarian no ſooner entered the dungeon 
for this purpoſe, but he ſtopr ſhort, intimidated by 
the ditadful viſage and aweful voice ef this fallen ge- 
neral, who Rernly demanded if be had the preſump— 
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tion to Kill Caius Marius? The ſlave unable to reply 
threw down his {word, and ruthing back tiom the pri— 
ſon, cried out, that he found it imp-ſable to kill him! 
I he governor, now finding the fear of the flave as an 
omen in the unhappy exile's favour, gave him once 
more his freedom, and commending him to his tor- 
tune, provided him with a ſhip to convey him from 
Italy. He from thence made the belt of his way to 
the iſland of /Enaria, and failing onward, was forced 
by a tempeſt upon the coaſt of Sicily. Here a Roman 
quæſtor, who happened to be at che ſame place, re- 
ſolved to ſeize him, by which he lolt hixtcen of his 
crew, who were killed in tneir endeavours to cover 
his retreat to the flip. He afterwards landed in 
Africa, rear Carthage, and went in a melancholy 
manner, to place himilelft among the tuins of that de- 
lolated place. He ſoon however had orders from the 
prætor who governed there, to retire. Marius, who 
remembered his onee having ſerved this very man 
when in neceſſity, could not ſuppreſs his ſorrow, at 
finding ingratitude in every quartei ot the world, and 
preparing to obey, deſired the meſſenger to tell his 
matter, that he had ſeen Marius fitting among the 
ruins of Carthage, intimating the greatneſs of his own 
fall, by the deſolation- that was round him. He then 
embarked once more, and not knowing where to land 
without encountering an enemy, he ſpent the wiater 
at ſea, expecting every hour the return of a meflenger 
from his fon, whom he had ſent to ſolicit protection 
from an African prince, whoſe na ne was Mandraſtal. 
After long expectation, inſtead of the meſſenger, his 
ſon himſelf arrived, having eſcaped from the 1nhoſpi- 
table Court of that monarch, where he had been kept, 
not as a friend, but a priſoner, and had returned juſt 
time enough to prevent his father tom ſharing the 
lame fate. It was in this tituation, that they were in- 
formed of the activity of Cinoa in their favour, and 

accordingly made the belt of their way to join him, 
Cinna, upon being apprized of their apptos ch, ſent 
his tors, with all other marks of diltinction, to join 
them, but Marius would not accept of theſe initances 
of relp:& : be lem them back, as being ill ſuited to 
his 
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his abject ſituation, and affected to appear in the 
wretched habit which he had worn in his misfortunes. 
His beard was long and neglected, his pace flow and 
ſolemn, and ail his actions ſhewed a mind ſtung into 
reſentment, and meditating revenge © he now therefore 
went among the towns, exciting them to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, which he taught them to think was their own, 
Five hundred of the principal citizens of Rome went 
down to congratulate his return; a large number of 
veterans, who had fought under his ſtandard, came to 
offer him their ſervice, and to encicale his forces ſtill 
more, he proclaimed freedom to ali lives who ſhould 
join him, by which means great crouds licked to him 
from every quarter. His fiilt operation was to tak? 
the city of Oitia by ſtorm ; he then advanced with his 
who e army, and poſted insel upon the Janiculum, 
an hill that overlooked Rome, where he was joined by 
Cinna, with an army as numerous as his own, and both 
now refoived to lay ſiege to thei native city. 
| he ſenate and conſuls were nov driven almoſt to 
deſpair ; it was too late to ſen! to Sylla, who was 
gaining victories in Aſia, while his party was upon the 
brink of ruin at home. Cneius Pompeius command 
ed an army near home, but his actions were ſo equivo— 
cal, that neither ſide coats rely aron him, while both 
equally feared him. They ſent ro dle:ciius, then ly- 
ing with a body of troops among the Samnites, but 
his ſoldiers, inſtead of granting them any aid, ſoon 
after joined with Marius. Thus dejerted by all, they 
daily ſaw the towns about the city taken and plunder- 
ed, and vaſt number of ſlaves every hour deſerting 
over to the enemy. In this exigence, they had no other 
recourle but ſubmiſhon : they accordingly reſolved to 
ſend ambaſſadors to the two generals. aſſuring then, 
of their ready attachment, and deſiring them to enter 
the city peaceably, and to ſpare their own country- 
men. Cinna, however, refuſed to grant any a audience, 
til] he knew in what manner he was to be a (dreſſed, 
whether as a private man, or as a conſul, and firſt 
officer of the ſtate, This, for a while, created ſome 
embarraſſment; but it was ia vain to deliberate, 
when 
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when ſubmiſſion was the only alternative. Cinna be- 
ing reſtored to the conlulſhip, now received the am- 
baſſadors of the ſenate in form, who invited him into the 
city, and requeited him to undertake the duties of his 
office ; they entreated him to regard his countrymen 
with tenderneſs, and endeavoured to obtain from him 
an oath that he would put no man to death, bur after 
a legal manner, and conformable ro the antient uſages 
of Rome. Cinna refuſed the oath, but promiſed, that 
willingly he would not be the cauſe of any man's death. 
During this conference, Marins continued ſtanding by 
the conful's rribunal, obſerving a profound nlence, but 
his furious air, and eyes glancing with fire, were but 
too ſure preſages of the carnage he meditated within. 

This conference being ended, Cinna and Marius 
preſented themſelves at the gates of the city, at the 
head of their troops, Cinna marched in firſt, accom— 
panied by his guards, but Marius ſtopped, and refuſed 
io enter, alleging, that having been baniſhed by the 
fublic decree, it was neceſiary to have another to au— 
thorize his return. It was thus that he deſired to give 
his meditated cruelties the appearance of juſtice, and 
while he was about to deitroy thouſands, to pretend 
an implicit veneration for the Jaws. In purſuance of 
his deſire, an aſſembly of the people being called, they 
began to reverſe his baniſhment, but they had ſcarce 
gone through three of the ttibes, when incapable of 
containing his deſire of revenge, he entered the city 
at the head of his guards, and maſſacred all who had 
ever been obnoxious to him, without remorſe or pity. 
Octavius the conſul was killed in his chair of office; 
Merula, who had been his collegue in the room of 
Cinna, killed himſelf to avoid falling by the enemy; 
Caius and Lucius Julius, Serranus, Lentulus, Numi- 
torius and Bebius, all ſenators of the firſt rank, were 


. butchered in the ſtieets, their heads placed upon the 


Roſtrum, and their bodies given to be devoured b 

dogs; many more ſhared the fame fate; the ſatellites 
of Marius breathing flaughter and vengeance, ſtabbed 
the fathers of families in their own houſes, violated 
the chaſtity of matrons, and carried away their chil- 
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dren by force, Several who ſought to propitiate the 
tyrant's rage, were murdered by his command in his 
preſence : many even of thoſe who had never offend- 
ed him were put to death, and at lat, even his own 
officers never approacked him but with terror, Havipg 
in this manner puniſhed his enemies, he next abro- 
gated all the Jaws which were made by his rival, and 
then made himſelf coniul with Cinna, Thus gratified 
in his two favou ite paſſions, vengeance and anibition ; 
having once ſaved his country, and pow deiuged it 
with blood, at laſt, as if willing to crown the pile of 
ſlaugbter which he had made, with his 6wn body, he 
died the month after, aged ſeventy, not without ſuſ- 
picion of having haſtened his end. 

In the mean time, theſe accounts were brought tv 
Dylla, who was ſent againſt Mithridates, and who was 
performing many ſignal ſervices againſt him hat 
Monarch having cauſed an hundred and fiity thouſand 
Romans, who weie in his dominions, to be ſlain in 
cold blood, next ſent his general Archelaus to oppoſe 
Sylla; however, he was defeated ncar \thens, with 
the loſs of an 1wmenſe number of his forces. Another 
battle enſued, by which the Roman general recovered 
all the countries that had been uſurped by Mithiidates, 
The loſs of the king's fleet followed foo atter, ſo that 
both parties were now inclined to an accommodation z 
Mithridates induces by his luſtes, and 8y Ha by a de- 
fire of returning home, to take vengeance on his ene- 
mies in Rome. A peace was accurGiugiy foun after 
concluded, the principal articles of which were, that 
Mithridates ſhould defray the charges of the war, and 

ſhould be content with his own hereGuary 

U. C. don.inions. Thus having in lels than three 
670. years brought the A ſiatic war id an hondut— 
able period, Sylla prepared for his return, 
previouſly informing the ſenate by leuer, of all the 
great lervices he had dune the ſtate. and rhe un grate- 
ful return he had received, from juch as envico his 
fortune, adding a dreadful menace, that he would 
ſoon be at the gates of Rome with a victoricus and 
powerful army, to take ſignal revenge upon his own 
enemies, and thole of the ſtate, 1 he icnate, who 
| were 
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were now to be conſidered rather as a party formed by 
Marius than as the independent protectors of Rome, 
greatly dreaded the effects of Sylla's return: they 
already anticipated the flaughters be was to make, 
and therefore ſent to treat with him, offering to com- 
ply with whatever terms he ſhould propoſe, provided 
he let them know the limits he intended to ſet to his 
reſentment. They then ordered Cinna, who, as we 
have obſerved before, had been clected conſul with 
Marius, to diſcontinue his levies, and join with them 
in deprecating Sylla's anger by timely ſubmiſhon. 
Cinna, however, knew too well how little mercy he 
had to expect from his oj ponent, and inſtead of obey- 
ing the ſenate, returned them an evaſive anſwer, but 
in the mean time proceeded to raiſe forces, and to 
oppoſe Sylla even in Aſia, by lending an army thither, 
under pretence, that what was ated againſt Mithri- 
dates hitherto, was againſt the conſent, and without 
the authority of the ſenate, For this purpoſe he diſ- 
Poe a body of forces under the command of Va- 
erius Flaccus, his collegue in the conſulſhip, into Alia, 
However, as this leader was unexperienced in the field, 
Fimbria, an old ſoldier of reputation, was ſent as his 
licutenant, with directions to correct by his experience, 
the too great impeiuaſity of the general, They ſoon, 
however, began to differ, and the breach widening eve— 


ry day, the conſul thought proper to depoſe Finibria. 


from his command. Bur all conhdence and order were 
now loſt in the military as well as in the civil depart- 
ments of the ſtate. Fimbria, inftead of ſubmicting to 
bis \upenor, brought his Cauſe before the amy; a ge- 
neral mutiny enſued; the contul attempted to eſcape, 
but being ditcovered at the bottom of a well, was drag- 
ged out and murdered by his own foldieris ln ths mean 
ume, Finibia, taking the command of the army, led 
it againſt Mithr:datres, Over Whom he gained a ignal 
victory, and might have compleatea his triumph over 
that monarch but the lane diſobedience which he 
Was puilty of to his owns commander, his oldiers 
pradiiied againft bim; tur thortly after, at Hylla's ap- 
pioach, his uvops deſerted, to join their fellow citi- 
zeus in the other arniy, lo that Finbiia, being thug 
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left alone, fled to the temple of AEfculapius in Per - 
gamus, where he fell upon his ſword, but the wound 
not proving mortal, his f] ive diſpatched him, kilhog 
himſelf upon the body of his maſter. 

Ia the mean time, the ill ſucceſs of his army did 
not intimidate Cinna from making preparations to re- 
pel his opponent. Beiog joined by Carbo, who Was 
now elected in the room of Valerius, who hail been 
{lain, together with young Marius, who inherited all 
the abilities and the ambition of his father, he deter— 
mined to ſend over part of the forces he had reife into 
Da'matia, to oppoſe Sylla before be entered Italy. 
Some troops were accordingly embarked, but theſe 
being diſperſed by a ſtorm, the reſt that had not yet 
put to ſea abſolutely refuſed to go. Upon this Cinna, 
quite furious at their diſobedience, ruſhed forward to 
p:rirale them to their duty. However, one of the 
molt mutinous of the ſoldiers being truck by an of- 
ficer, and returning the blow, he was apprehended 
for his crime, This ill timed ſeverity produced a 
tumult and a mutiny through the whole army, and 
while Cinna did all he could to prevent or appeaſe it, 
he was run through the body by one of the crowd. 
The army being thus deprived of their principal 
leader, continued under Carbo, who kept himſelf con- 
ful, w thout a collegue, for ſome time, The next year's 
conſuls being Urbanus and Scipio, new levies were 
made, and the affairs of the party ſeemed to wear a 
very favourable aſpect. It was not doubred, but Sylla 
would take ſignal vengeance for his late injuries, and 
do all in his power to ſuppreſs the late popular laws 
enacted in his abſence : all the lower part of the citi— 
Zens therefore, and the majority of the ſenate were 
againſt him; the one from principles of democracy, 
the other through fear Thus a great concourſe of 
people came trom different parts of Italy to take part 
with the conſuls, who ſoon faw themſelves at the head 
of an army, ſuperior to that of Sylla, whoſe approach 
was ſo much dreaded by all. 

Daring theſe preparations, Sylla was not leſs expe- 
ditious, by Jong and forced marches, in returning to 
his native country, which he intended to deluge with 
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blood. Being arrived at Dyrrachium, where he had pre- 
pared a fleet to convey him into Italy, he harangued 
his army before ny embarked, entreating, that they 
would engage themſelves by an bath, to continue faith- 
tul to his cauſe. T his they unanimouſly conſented to do, 
and as an earneſt of their ſincerity, offered him all the 
money which they had gained in their late expeditions, 
towards {upporting the expences of the war. Sylla, 
pleaſed at their alacrity, refuſed their intended favours, 
afuring them, that they ſhould ſoon ſhare much greater 
rewards from his bounty, than be had as yet been able 
to beſtow, and then embarking his troops, landed them, 
after a favourable paſſage, at Brunduhum in Italy. 
He had been ſcarce arrived there, but the remains 
of that ſhattered party which had eſcaped the proſerip- 
tions of Marius came to join him. Metellus was the 
firſt, with a large body ot forces which he had colie&- 
ed in his way. Marcus Craſſus came with a ſupply, as 
alſo Cethegus; but of all the ſuccours which he re- 
ceived, none were more timely or pleaſing, than thoſe 
which were brougl.t bin! by Cneius Pompey, afterwards 
ſurnamed the Great, ' his commander, tho” yet but 
twenty three, began already to ſhew the dawnings of 
that ambition, which afterwards ſhone with ſuch luſtre 
in the commonwealth, Though at that time inveſted 
with no public character, he found means to raiſe an 


army of three Jegions in Picænum, and to overthrow” 


Brutus, who commanded the troops of the oppoſe 
ſaction in that diſtrict. This victory was alſo ſignalized 
by his killing the general of the Gauliſh cavalry, who 
oppoſed himſelf in fingle combat, for which he was 
ſaluted with the higheſt marks ct reſpect by dylla, who 
ſeemed to have a preſcience of his future greatneſs. 
A civil war being thus detcrmined upon, and both 
parties being now advanced very near each other, Syl- 
la was willing to try how far the immenle riches he 
brought with him from Aſia were capable of ſhaking 
the enemy's forces, without a battle For this purpoſe, 
he at fiſt pretended to be averſe to cngaging, and ſent 
deputics to Scipio the conſal, v ho commanded againſt 
him, with propolals tor coming to a treaty. The con- 
jul, who {ought ter nothing ſo much as peace, very 
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readily embraced his offers, but defired time, previouſly 
to confer with Urbanus his collegue, upon a meaſure 
in which he was equally concerned. This was all that 
Sylla deſired, for in the mean time, a ſuſpenſion of arms 
being agreed upon, his ſoldiers went into the oppoſite 
camp, diſplaying thoſe riches which they had acquired 
in their expeditions, and offering to participate with 
their fellow-citizens, in caſe they changed their party, 
The ſame motives that had prevailed on the ſoldiers of 
Fimbria to deſert him, now prevailed upon theſe to 
deſert their general. Ihe whole army . unagi— 
mouſly for Sylla. and Scipio ſcarce knew that he was 
forſaken and depoſed, till he was informed of it by a 
party of the enemy, who entering his tent, made him 
and his ſon their priſoners. Sylla however acted with 
reat moderation towards him; he would permit no 
injury to be done to the conſul, but employed all his 
arts to bring him over to his party, After much entrea- 
ty, finding him ioflexible, he generouſly gave him his 
freedom, having previouſly obtained his promile, noi to 
command againſt him during the reſt of his conſulſhip. 
Sylla having ſucceeded ſo well in this inſtance, re- 
ſolved to try the ſame arts upon the army commanded 
by Norbanus the other conſul. He ſent deputies to 
him, deſiring a conference, but the conſul inſtructed by 
the diſgrace of his collegue, confined the deputies, 
and marched directly againſt him, hoping to come upoa 
him by ſurprize. An engagement enſued, in which 
Sylla's men, though attacked in diſorder, repaired by 
their courage, what they wanted in regularity, Nor- 
banus Joſt ſeven thouſand men, and was obliged to 
take refuge in Capua with the remainder of his army. 
lialy now began to feel all the deſolations and miſe- 
ries of a declaied civil war, nor were the ſecret in- 
trigues of coriuption carried on by both parties with leſs 
perſeverance and afhduity : the emiſfaries of each were 
ſeen going diligently during the whole winter, up and 
down among the ſtates of Italy, labouring by all the 
arts of brib-ry and perſuaſion to gain forces to their 
cauſe. Sy lla was particularly verſed in the buſineſs of 
leduion, and vaſt ſums of that money which had 
been plundered trom the Eaſt, went all over the coun- 
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try, and even among the barbarous nations of Gaul, 
to extend his intereſts. On the other han, the Sam- 
nites, to the number of forty thouſand men, declared 
in favour of Carbo, his chief oppoſer, who was now 
choſen conſul the third time, with young Marius, of 
whom his party had formed great expectations. The 
operations in the field, which had been ſuſpended du- 
ring the winter, opened with {t:]] greater vigour in the 
beginning of the ſpring. Marius, at the head of twen- 
ty five cohorts, offered Sylla battle, which this general, 
knowing how the troops againſt him were prediſpoſed, 
readily accepted At firſt the fortune of the day ſeem- 
ed doubtful, but juſt at that very period in which vie- 
tory begins to waver, a part of the troops of Marius, 
which had been previouſly corrupted, fled in diſorder, 
and hus decided the fate of the day. Marius, having 
vainly endeavoured to rally his troops, was the laſt that 
fled, and went to take refuge in Præneſte, a ſtrong 
city that was ſtili ſtedfaſt in his cauſe. Sylla cloſely 
purſued him there, and inveſted the city on every ſide: 
then having diſpoſed his army in ſuch a manner, as that 
none of the defendants could eſcape, and no forces 
could be thrown into the pariifon from without, 
he marched at the head of a detachment to Rome. 

The partizans of Marius, having been apprized of 
his defeat, abandoned the city with precipitation, ſo 
that Sylla approached without reſiſtance. The inhabi- 
tants thianed by famine and all the terrors that attend 
a civil war, opened their gates upon his arrival, where- 
fore entering the Forum and afſembling the people, he 
reprimanded them for their infhdelity, However, he 
exhorted them nat to be 4c<jeted, for he was {till re- 
ſolved to pardon and protect them. He obſerved, that 
he was obliged by the neceſſity of the times, to take 
vigorous meaſures, and that none but their enemies 
and his own ſhould ſuffer, He then put up the goods 
of thoſe that fled, to ſale, and leaving a ſmall garriſon 
in the city, returned to beſiege his rival. 

Young Marius, on the other hand, made many at- 
tempts to raiſe the ſiege, but all his deſigns were known 
to Sylla, before they were put into execution, Where- 
ever his ſallies were pointed, the peculiar — of 
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Sylla's lieutenant ſeemed to be directed there. Thus 
frequently fruſtrated in his attempts to repreſs, or at 
Jeaf to eſcape his beſiegers, he gave way to that re- 
ſentment, which was remarkable in his family, and 
a:cribing his detention to the treachery of Sylla's 
friends, who pretended to remain neuter, he ſent or- 
ders to Rome to Brutus, who was Prætor there, to 
put all thoſe ſenators to death whom he ſuſpected to 
be in the intereſt of his rival. With this cruel com- 
mand Brutus immediately complied, and many of the 
farſt rank, among whom were Domitius Antiſtius, and 
Sczvola, were ſlain as they were leaving the ſenate. 
i hus whatever faction was victorious, Rome was ftill 
a miſerable ſufferer. | 

Both factions thus exaſperated to the higheſt degree, 
and expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent to 
their fury in ſeveral engagements. Ihe forces on the 
{ide of Marius were the molt numerous, but thoſe of 
Sylla better united, aud more under ſubordination. 
Carbo, who commanded an army for Marius in the 
held, ſent eight legions to Preneſle, to relieve his col- 
jegue. but they were met by Pompey in a dehle, who 
flew many of them, and diſperſed the refl Carbo, 
joined by Urbanus, ſoon after engaged Metellus, but 
was overcome with the loſs of ten thouſand men (lain, 
and fix thouſand taken priſoners. In conſequence of 
this defeat Urbanus killed himleif, and Carbo fled to 
Africa, where, after wandering a long time, he was at 
laſt delivered up to Pompey, who to pleaſe Sylla, or- 
dered him to be beheaded. Still however, a nume- 
rous army of Samnites were in the field, headed by ſe- 
veral Roman generals, and by Leleſinus, who though 
a Samnite, had ſhewn himſelf cqual to the greateſt 
commanders of the age. Theſe were joined by four 
legions, commanded by Carianus, who was (lill obſti— 
nately bent upon continuing the war. Theſe united 
were retolved to make one def; berate effort to raiſe the 
ſiege of Piæneſte, or to periſh in the attempt. Ac— 
cordingly, Teleſinus made a he v. of advancing with 
preat bold neſs, to force the ene my 's lines of ciccumval: 
lation. At the ſame time Svila, at the head of a vic- 
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torious army, faced him in front, while others were 
ſent to Pompey, to fo.Jow and attack him in the rear, 
The Samnne general however ſhewed himſelf ſuperior 
to both, in thele op-rations, for judging of their de- 
fizns by their motions, he led off his troops by night, 
and by forced marches appeared next morning upon 
the mountains that overlooked Rome. This wretch- 
ed city had juſt time ſufficient to ſhut its gates, to 
prevent his entrance, but he hoped to ſeize the places 
by a bold aſſault, and encouraging his ſoldiers, both 
by their ancient enmity to the Roman (tare, and their 
hopes of immenſe riches upon the capture, he brought 
on his men, and led them boldly to the very walls. 
Appius Claudius, who was at that time in Rome, 
and in the intereſts of Sylla, made a ſally to oppoſe 
kim, rather with hopes of delaying the aſſailants, than 
of entirely repreſſing them. *i he Romans fought 
with that vigour, which the conſcio! 'neſs of defend- 
ing every thing dear inſpires. But Applus was killed 
in the combat, and the reſt, diſhearrened by the loſs 
of their general, ſeemed prepared for flight. Juſt at 
this interval, a party of SylJa's horſe appeared at the 
oppoſite gates, who throwing themſelves into the city, 
and haſlening through it, met the affailants on the 
other fide. The deſperate fury of thele, in ſome 
meaſure, ſuſpended the fate of the battle, till Sylla 
with his whole army had time to arrive, lt was then 
that a general and dreadful conflict enſued between 
the Samnite and Roman army, the citizens from their 
walls beheld thouſands fall on both ſides. At br(t, 
the forces commanded by Sylla on the left gave way, 
but his lieutenant Craſſus was victorious on the 
right. Ihe battle continued all day, till late at 
night, nor was it till the morning that Sylla found 
himſelf completely vitorious. He then viſited the 
field of battle, on which more than fifty thouſand of 
the vanquiſhed and the viftois Jay promiſcuouſly, 
Eight thouſand of the Samnites were made priſoners, 
and killed in cold blood after the engagement, 
Marcius and  Carinus, attempting to eſcape, were 
taken, and their heads being cut off, were ſent by 
Syllu's 
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Sylla's command, to be carried round the walls of 
Preneſte. At this forrowful ſight, the inhabitants of 
the place being now deſtitute of proviſions, and de- 
ſpairing of all ſuccour from without, reſolved to 
ſurrender, but it was only to experience the un- 
relenting fury of the conqueror, who ordered all 
the males to be ſlain, Marius, the cauſe of 
theſe calamities, was at firſt miſſing, and it was 
thought had got off, but he was at Jaſt diſcovered 
lying dead with a captain of the Samuites, at the 
iſſue of one of the ſubterranean paſſages that led 
from the city, where they had tried to eſcape, 
but finding it guarded by the enemy, killed them- 
ſelves. The city of Norba was now all that re- 
mained unſubdued in Italy, but the inhabitants, after 
a long reſiſtance, dreading the fate of Præneſte, ſet 
their town on fire, and deſperately periſhed in the 
flames. The deſtruion of this place put an end to 
the civil war; Sylla now became undiſputed maſter of 
his country, and entere& Rome at the head of his 
army. Happy, had he ported in peace the glory 
which he had acquired in war, or had he ceaſed to 
live, when he ceaſed to conquer. 7 
Being now no longer obliged to wear the maſque of 
lenity, he began his reign by aſſembling the people, 
and deſired an implicit obedience to bis commands, if 
they expected favour. He then publiſhed, that thoſe 
who expected pardon for their late offences, ſhould 
gain it by deſtroying the enemies of the (tate. This 
was a new mode of proſcription by which the arms 
of all were turned againſt all, Great numbers pe- 
riſhed by this mutual power, which was given the 
people of deſtroying each other, and nothing was to 
be found in every place, but menaces, diſtruſt and 
treachery. Eight thouſand, who had eſcaped the 
general carnage, offered themſelves to the conqueror 
at Rome: he ordered them to be put into the Villa 
Publica, a large houſe in the Campus Martius, 
and at the ſame time convoked the ſenate; there he 
ſpoke with great fluency, and in a manner no way 
diſcompoſed, of his own exploits, and in the mean 
time, ordercd all thoſe wretches whom he had 
confined 
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confined, to be flain, The ſenate, amazed at the 
horrid outcries of the {ufterers, at firlt thought 
that the city was given up to plunder; but Sylla, 
with an unembarraſſed air, informed them, that 
it was only ſome criminals who were puniſhed by his 
order, and that they needed not make themſelves un- 
eaſy about their fate. The day after, he proſcribed 
forty ſenators and ſixteen hundred Knights, and after 
an intermiſſion of two days, forty ſenatots more, with 
an infinite number of the richeſt citizens of Rome. 
He declared the children and the grand-children of 
the oppolite party infamous, and diveſted of the rights 
of freedom. He ordained by a public edict, that 
thoſe who ſaved or W of rhe proſcribed, 
ſhould ſuffer in their place. He ſet a price upon the 
heads of ſuch as were thus to be deſtroyed, two ta- 
lents being the reward afaxed for every murder, 
Slaves, invited by ſuch offers, were ſeen to kill their 
maſters, and foil more ſhacking to humanity, chil- 
dren, whole hands ſtill recþed with the ins o their 
Phrents, came confidently fro demand rhe wages uf 
rarricide. Nor were the Fenemies of he liate the 
only ſufferers : Sy lla permitted his ſoldiers to revenge 
their private injuries, fo that huſhands were flam, 
dy - ſuch as deſired to enjoy their widows, and chil- 
en were ſlain in the embraces of their parents, who 
were ſoon to ſhare the ſame fate. Riches now became 
dangerous to the poſſoſſor, and even the reputation of 
fortune was equivalent to guilt: Aurelius a peaceable 
citizen, without any other crime, 
among the number of the proſcribed, and could not 
help crying out juſt before his afſiflination, that he 
owed his death to the mapnificence of his palace at 
Alba. But the brother of 15 arius felt the conqueror's 
moſt refined cruelty ! Firſt, he had hie eyes plucked 
out deliberately, then his e end legs cut off at 
leveral times, [enother, his tormients, and in this 
agonizing ſitustion he was left to exjirc. Put rhde 
barbarities were not confined only 19 Kome, the pro- 
{cr riprion was extended to marry of the ;uhabitants of 
zl] the cities of Italy, and ever whole towns and di- 
Vor. I. I ſtriéie 
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ſtricts were ordered to be laid deſolate, Theſe were 
given to his ſoldiers as rewards for their fidelity, who 
itil] wanting more, excited him to new cruelty. In 
this general laughter Julius Cæſar, who had married 
Cinna's daughter, very hardly eſ:aped the miſeties of 
the times : Sylla was prevailed upon to let him live, 
though he was heard to ſay, that there were many 
Marioſes in Cæſar. 

However, theſe arbitrary confiſcations, and nume- 
rous largeſſes which were given to his followers, were 
not to be retained without ſome ſhare of continuing 
power. He therefore reſolved to inveſt himſelf with 
the dictatorſhip, which by uniting all civil as well 
as military power in his own perſon, he might thus 
give an air of juſtice to every oppreſſion. He there- 
fore withdrew a while from the city, and gave or- 
ders, that ſince affairs ſtill remained unſettled, the 
people ſhould be applied to, to create a dictator, and 
that not for any limited time, but till the public 
grievances ſhould be redreſſed. lo theſe directions 
he added his requeſt, which, as he was poſſeſſed of 
all power, was equivalent to a command, that he 
himſelf ſhould be choſen. To this the people being 
conſtrained to yield, he was choſen perpetual dicta- 
tor; and thus the Romans received a maſter inveſted 
with authority far more abſolute, than any of their 


kings had been poſſeſſed of before. 


The government of Rome having now paſſed 


through all the forms of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 


democracy, at length began to ſettle into deſpotiſm, 
from which, though it made ſome faint {trupples to 
be free, yet it never completely extricated itſelf, till 
its total diſſolution. Sylla, to amuſe the people with 
a ſhew of their former government, permitted them 
to have conſuls, but at the ſame time took care, that 
none but his own creatures ſhould be elected, and 
that all their power ſhould be entirely derived from 
him. He made ſeveral new laws for regulating the 
different offices of the ſtate. He totally deſtroyed 
the power of the tribunes, by enafting, that thoſe 
who bore it, ſhould be incapable of obtaining any 
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other office, He added three hundred of the knights 
to the ſenate, and ten thoaſand of the ſlaves of thoſe 
who were proſcribed, to the body of the people. To 
eſtabliſh theſe regulations more firmly, he appropriated 
to himſelf the treaſures of the public, and laviſhed them 
in widening his dependencies, and ftrengthening his 
intereſt: he ſeemed to think he could never ſufficiently 
reward his creatures, if they were but implicit in 
their obedience. Craſſus, who was already the rich- 
eſt man in the ſtate, was ever ſoliciting an accumula- 
tion of his favours, and buying up the effects of ſuch 
as were proſcribed, at an under - rate. Pompey put 
away his wife Antiſtia to oblige him, and married 
Emilia, the dictator's ſtep-child. He attempted to 
exerciſe the ſame power over Julius Cæſar, by oblig- 
ing him to repudiate his wife Cornelia, but that 
young Roman choſe to baniſh himſelf from the city, 
rather than comply, and never returned, tl! 87 
was no more. 

In this manner he continued to govern with capris 
cious tyranny, none daring to reſiſt his power. Lu- 
cretius Offe.ila ſhewed how dangerous it was to con- 
troul a tyrant in the full exerciſe of his authority : 
this man ventured to offer himſelf for the conſulſſup, 
in oppoſition to one of Sylla's decrees, which had 
forbidden any man's afpiring to that dignity, without 
having gone through the regular gradations of office. 
However, as he had formerly rendered ſome very 
ſignal ſervices to his party, he thought that would 
excuſe him. He was therefore at firſt deſired to de- 
ſiſt from his attempt, but perſevering, Syila ordered 
one of his ſatellites to ſtab him, and threatened to 
ſerve any other perſon in the fame manner, who 
chould attempt to invallidate his authotity. By ſuch 
means as theſe, he was ſubminted to with the moſt 
blind obedience, Whenever he propoſed laws the 
people aſſembled, not to deliberate upon their fitneſs, 
but to gire the ſanction of thei conſent, Thy 
found themſelves quite ejected from any concern in 
the (tate, and ſaw nothing before them, but a prol- 
bect of topeleſs and contimed flavery. It was at 
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this juncture, that contrary to the expectation of all 
mankind, Sylla laid down the dictatorſhip, having 
eld it not quite three years. 
lt was not without the preateſt ſurprize, that the 
people ſaw this conqueror, who had made himſelf ſo 
many enemies in every part of the ſtate, quitting a 
power he had earned by ſuch various dangers, and 
*'reducing himſelf to the rank of a private citizen. But 
their wonder encreaſed, when they heard him, after 
{o many acts of cruelty, and ſuch numberleſs maſſa- 
Cres, oftering to take his trial before the people, 
whom he conſtituted judges of his conduct. Having 
diveſted himſelf in their preſence of his office, and 
diſmiſſed the Iiftors who guarded him, he continued 
to walk for ſome time in the Forum, unattended and 
alone. At the approach of evening he retired home- 
wards, the pcople following him all the way in a kind 
of filent attoniſhment, mixed with the profoundeſt 
reſpect. Of all that great multitude which he had fe 
often infulted and terrified, none was found hardy 
encugh to reproach or eu him, except one young 
zan, Who purſued him with inſulting language to his 
own door. Sylla diſdained to reply to ſo mean an 
adverſary, but turning to thoſe who attended him, 
obſerved, that this felluw's infolence would for the 
future prevent any man 's laying down an office of 
luch ſupreme authority, It is not eaſy to divine the 
motives of Sylla's abdication, whether they weie 
from vanity-or a deep-la:d ſcheme of policy. Whe- 
ther being ſatiated with the uſual adulation which he 
received for his conqueſts, he was now deſirous allo 
of receiving ſome for his patriotiſm, or whether 
dreading an aſſaſlination from lome ſecret enemy, he 
was willing to diſarm him, by retiring from the {plen- 
dors of an envicd ſituation. However this may be, 
he ſoon retired into the countiy, in order to enjoy 
the pleaſures of tranquillity and ſocial happineſs, but 
he did not long ſurvive his abdication ; he died of 
that diſcaſe which is called the morbus pedicularis, a 
loathſome object, and quite mortifying to human am- 
bition. He was the firſt of his family whuſe body 
Was 
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was burnt, for having ordered the remains of Marius 
to be taken out of His grave and thrown into the river 
Anio, he was apprehenſive of the {ame inſult upon his 
own, if left to the uſual way of burial. A little be- 
fore his death, he made his own epitaph, the tenor 
of which was, That no man had ever exceeded him 
in doing good to his friends or injuries to his encmics, 

As ſoon as Sylla was dead, the old diſſenſious that 
had been {mothered a while by the tenor of his power, 
burſt out again into a flame between the two lactions, 
ſüpported ſeverally by the two conſuls, Catulus and 
Lepidus, who were wholly oppoſite to each other in 
party and politics, Lepidus refolved at all adventures 
to reſcind the acts of Sylla, and recall the exiled Ma- 
rians, beginning openly to ſolicit the people to ſupport 
him in that reſolution, This attempt, though plauſi- 
ble, was at this time particularly unſeafonable, when 
the ſtate was juſt recovering from the wounds it had 
lately received in the civil war. Ou the other hand 
Catulus, whoſe father had been condemned to die by 
Marius, inkeriting the principles of his family, vigor- 
ouſly oppoſed, and effectually counter-acted the de- 
ſigns of his collegue. Lepidus thus finding himſelf 
unable to attain his ends, without recurring to arms, 
retired so his government to Gaul, with intent to raiſe 
a force ſufficient to ſubdue all oppoſition, where the 
report of his Jevies and military preparations gave 
ſuch umbrage to the ſenate, that they ſoon abrogated 
his command. Upon this he marched into Italy, at 
the head of a large army, and marched in an hoſtile 
manner towards Rome, to demand a ſecond conſul- 
ſhip. He had with him, ſeveral of the chief magi- 
ſtrates, and the good wiſhes of all the tribunes, ſo 
that he hoped, by the popularity of his cauſe, to ad- 
vance himſelf into Sylla's place, and ulurp the autho- 
rity of the fate. Catulus, in the mean time, upon 
the expiration of his office, was inveſted with the 
charge of defending the government, and Pompey 
alſo was, by a decree of the ſenate, joined with him 
in the ſame commiſhon, Theſe therefore having 
united their forces before Lepidus could reach rhe 
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city, came to an engagement with him near the Mil- 
vian bridge, within two miles of Rome, where they 
totally routed and diſperſed his whole army, But 
Ciſalpine Gaul ſtil} remaining in the poſſeſſion of Bru- 
tus, his lieutenant, and the father of him who after- 
wards killed Cæſar; Pompey went to reduce that 
province, where Brutus, having ſuſtained a ſiege in 
Modena, was taken and pur to death by Pompey's 
order. As for Lepidus, he eſcaped into Sardinia, 
where he died ſoon after of grief, to fee his hopes 
deſtroyed, and his country fallen under the ariſtocra- 
tical faction. 

But the hopes of the Marian party did not entirely 
expire here. A more dangerous enemy ſtill remained 
in Spain, who for a while made it doubtful, whetber 
that province, or Rome, ſhould poſſeſs the empire of 
the world This was Sertorius, a veteran ſoldier 
who had been bred under Marius, and had learned 
all his virtues, without ſharing one of his vices. He 
was temperate, juſt, merciful and brave, but his mi- 
litary {kill ſeemed to exceed any other general of his 
time. Upon the extinction of the Marian party, this 
brave commander fell into the hands of Sylla, who 
diſmiſſed him with life, upon account of his known 
moderation. Yet ſoon . caprieioufly repenting 
of his clemency, he proſcribed and drove him to the 
neceſſity of ſceking ſafety in a difiant province. Ser- 
torius being thus baniſhed from Rome, after ſeveral 
att-mpts on Africa and the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, found at laſt a reſuge in Spain, whither all 
who fled from Sylla's cruelty reforted to him, of 
whom he formed a ſenate, that gave Jaws to the 
whole province. There, by his great ability and 
clemency, he ſo gained the hearts of the warlike in- 
habitants, that for eight days he continued to ſuſtain 
2 war againl{t the wiole power of the Roman ſtate. 
Metellus, an oid experienced commander, was ſent 
againſt him at firſt, but he was ſo often our generalled 
by his opponent, that the ſenate were forced ro ſend 
their favourite Pompey to his afliitance, with the beſt 
troops of the empite. Sertorius maintained his 
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ground againſt them both, and afrer many engage- 
ments, in which he generally came off equal, and 
often ſuperior, he began to meditate nothing leſs than 
the invaſion of Italy. But all his ſchemes were bat- 
fled by the treachery of one of his own lieutenants 
who was next him in command, and envied his riling 
reputation, | his wretch's name was Perpenna, who 
had ſome time before come over to hin with the ſhat— 
tered remains of Lepidus's army, and was at firſt an 
uſeful aſſiſtant. However, a jealouſy ariſing between 
them, Perpenna invited him to a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, where having intoxicated all his attendants, 
he fel] upon Sertorius, and treacherouſly murdered 
him. But this ſtroke of barbarity only ſerved to 
ruin his party, which had been entirely Aan by 
the reputation of the general: for ſoon after Perpen- 
na, being eaſily overthrown by Pompey, was taken 
priſoner, and all the revolted provinces readily ſub- 
mitted. The conqueror is celebrated on this occa- 
fion for an action of great prudence and generoſity. 
Perpenna, in hopes to ſave his life, offered to make 
ſome important diſcoveries, and to put into his hands 
all the papers of Sertorius, in which were ſeveral let- 
ters to and from the principal ſenators of Rome, 
Pompey however rejecting his offer, ordered the trai- 
tor to be ſlain, and his papers to be burnt without 
reading them, By theſe means he eaſed the people 
of their fears, and prevented thoſe acts of deſpera- 


tion, which the conſciouſneſs of being diſcovered 


might have given riſe to. 

The preſent proſperity of Pompey was highly pleaf- 
ing at Rome; he had hitherto been ſucceſsful in all 
his affairs, and in this inſtance, as if fortune had de- 
lighted in giving him new opportunities of ſerving his 
country, he ſeemed peculiarly fortunate. Upon his 
return he fell in with a large body of ſlaves, that had 
eſcaped after their overthrow by Craſſus in Italy, and 
cut them to pieces. This inſurrection, which Pom- 
pey had the good fortune of thus terminating, was 
called the ſervile war, and took its riſe from a few 
gladiators, who broke from their fencing ſchool at 

Capua, 
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Capua, and having drawn a number of ſlaves after 
them, overthrew Glaber the prætor, who was ſent to 
ſappreſs them; and from this ſucceſs, their number 
preſently encreaſed to an army of forty thouſand men, 
With this ſtrength, and headed by Spartacus their 
general, they ſuſtained a vigorous war for three years, 
in the very heart of Italy; they defeated ſeveral com- 
manders of conſular and pretorian rank, and even 
began to talk of attacking Rome, But Craſſus, hav- 
ing gathered about him all the forces Which were near 
home, drove them before him to the extremity of 
Rhegium, where for want of veſſels to make their 
eſcape, the greateſt part of them were deſtroyed, and 
among them Spartacus, fighting bravely to the laſt, 
at the head of his deſperate forces. It was the re- 
mainder of this wretched band, that Pompey hap- 
pened to fall in with in his paſfage acroſs the Alps 
homeward, and as he expreſſed it to the ſenate, by 
deſtroying them, plucked up the war by the very 
roots. Thus ended all the civil wars which were 
excited by the ambition of Marius and Sylla, a long 
and diſmal period, in which the reader can fide with 
neither party, as both were equally crucl, bale, ſelf. 
intereſted and venal. The republic had been long 
fated to dellruction, its foi mer juſtice and moderation 
were gone, and it was immaterial who was to have 
the overwhelming of a corrupted empire. 

Yet (till, during this interval which we have been 
deſcribing, all the arts of peace had been cultivated, 
and had riſen almoſt to the ſummit of perfection, 
Plautus and Terence, it is true, had flouriſhed ſome 
time before, but Lucretius the boaſt of his age, who 
exceeds as much in poetry, as he falls ſhort in philo- 
ſophy, adorned thoſe ill-fated times, and charmed 
with the harmony of his verſification. Learning 
however was chiefly cultivated among the great, for 
luxury had not yet ſufficiently deſcended to the meaner 
ranks, to make them reltih the elegant gratifications 
of lite, for mankind muſt in ſome meaſure be ſatisfied 
with the pleaſures of ſenfe, before they can think of 
making new inlets into the picalures of imagination. 
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From the perpetual dictatorſhip of Sylla to the Tri- 
umvirate of Cæſar, Pompey and Craſſus. 


Art factions being now apparently quel- U. C. 
led in the empire, it was hoped that peace 680. 

would be reſtored, and that the common- 

wealth would have time to reſpire from the calamities 
it had ſuſtained during the civil war Bur the ſpirit 
of ambition had entered into the ſtate, and the lead- 
ing men now ſaw the poſſibility of obtaining ſovereign 
power by Sylla's example Of thefe chiefly now in 
favour with the ſenate and people, Pompey and Cral- 
ſus were foremoſt. both conquerors, both defirous of 
power, and both aiming at it by extending their po- 
pularity. We have already ſeen Pompey, while very 
young, performing one of the moſt active .parts in 
the conduct of the empire: we have ſeen him joining 
with, and conquering in the cauſe of Sylla: ſoon afe 
ter ſent into Africa, and the firſt of the equeſtrian 
order who had a triumph. After that, ſiding againſt 
Lepidus, and then conquering the army which had 
been in Spain commanded by Sertorius. To crown 
all, honoured with the conſulſhip in his abſence, and 
that before the conſular age Theſe ſucceſſes had 
greatly inflamed his pride, and extended his deſire of 
glory. Craſſus, on the other hand, was equally de- 
ſous of obtaining popularity, but being wholly une- 
qua} to his rival in military fame, took another road 
to come at it; this was by amaſſing riches, which he 
gathered from the calamities of his country, only to 
involve it in new diſtiefſes, He was uſed to ſay, 
that no man ſhould be reckoned wealthy who was not 
able to maintain an army, and in fact, the number of 


his ſlaves was equal to a large one. He had beſides 


the character of a good ſpeaker in the ſenate, by bis 
3 caly 
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eaſy and familiar addreſs, and a readineſs to aſſiſt ail 
who wanted either his proteftion or his money, ac- 
quired great authority in public affairs. Beſides the 
rivalſhip of power between theſe two great men, 
Craſſus had another cauſe of reſentment, which was, 
Pompey's aſſuming to himſelf the glory of terminat- 
ing the Servile war, for which the other had actually 
received the honour of a triumph by the ſenate's com- 
mand, Both therefore ſecretly wiſhed to undermine 
each other, neither with the views of ridding his coun- 
try of the overgrown power of an aſpiring citizen, 
but each with a dehre of eſtabliſhing his own. 

The firit opportunity that was afforded of diſcover- 
ing their mutual jealouſy, was upon the diſbanding 
their troops, With which they had conquered, Nei— 
ther choſe to begin, fo that the moſt fatal conſequen- 
ces threatened from their diſſenſion; but at length 
Craſſus, ſtifling his reſentment, laid down his com- 
mand, and the other followed his example immedi— 
atcly after. The next trial between them was, who 
ſhould be foremoſt in obtaiving the favour of the peo- 
ple; Craſſus entertained the populace at a thouſand dif- 
ferent tables, d:iflribured corn to the families of the 
poor, and fed the greateſt part of the citizens for near 
thice months, Ponipey, on the other hand, laboured 
to abrogate Jaws made againſt the people's authority by 
Sylla: he reſtored the power of judging to the knights, 
which had been formerly granted them by Gracchus, 
and gave back to the tribures of the people, all their 
former privileges. It was thus that each gave his 
private aims a public appearance, ſo that what was in 
reality ambition in both, took wich one the name of 
liberality, with the other that of freedom. 


However, the arts of Pompey ſeemed upon this. 


occaſion to give him the ſuperiority. The tribunes, 
who were reſtored to all their former dignities, thought 
they could never ſufficiently recompenſe their bene- 
factor: they only waited for an opportunity of grati- 
tying his higheft ambition, and this ſoon offered. A 
number of pirates, formerly employed by Mithrida- 
tes, had, by the long continuance of plundering all 

they 
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they met, amaſſed great wealth, and got together ma- 
ny thouſand men of ſeveral nations. They made 
choice of Cilicia for their principal place of reſort, 
and not content with robbing by ſea, ventured even 
upon conquelts by land. Italy itſelf was not free 
from their invaſions, where they often landed, and 
carried away whatever they met with in their haſty 
incurſions. It was now therefore reſolved at Rome, 
to puniſh their inſolence by ſending out a fleet that 
was Capable of utterly deſtroying their power. For 
this, Gabinius the tribune preferred a law, that Pom- 
pey ſhould be created admiral, with abſolute authority 
againlt the pirates for three years: that his power 
ſhould extend over the whole Mediterranean ſea and 
its coaſts, to a certain diſtance on land; that he ſhould 
raiſe as many ſoldiers and mariners as he ſhould think 
expedient ; and that he ſhould have from the public 
treaſury whatever ſums of money he ſhould think 
neceſſary for carrying on the war This law, which 
the ſenate vainly a!tempted to oppoſe, gave Pompey 
a degree of pawer which he might eaſily have con- 
verted to the deiiiment of his country: bat nothing 
dangerous was to be feared from a man whole actions 
always teſtified more of vanny than ambition. 


Pompey, being thus furniſhed with abiolute power 


over the fleet, diſtributed his hewenants through the 
bays and harbours of the Mediterranean with ſo much 
judgment, that he ſoon forced tne enemy from their 
ports. In the mean time, he himſ-1f, at the head of 
the laigeſt {quadron of his ſhipping, ſailed up and 
down, viſiiing and inſtructing ſuch as he ſent upon 
duty. By thele means, in leſs than forty days, he 
obliged the enemy to take retuge in Cilic.a, the on! 

retreat that was left them, He ſoon followed them 
there, with fixiy of his beſt ſhips, and. though they 
had prepared to give him baitfe, yet they, upon fight 
of his flect, and (truck with the terrors of his name, 
ſubmitted ro his mercy. As their number amounted 
to above twenty thoulfand men, he was unwilling to 
deſtroy them, and yet to permit their returning to 
their ancient habitations, was not ſafe, He therefore 


removed 
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removed them to places farther diſtant from the ſea, 
where he gave them lands, and thus added new ſub— 
jects and dominions to the empire of Rome. 

This expedition having added greatly to Pompey's 
reputation, the tribunes now hoped it would be caſier 
to advance their favourite ſtil] higher; wherefore 
Manlius, one of the number, preferred a law, that all 
the armies of the empire, with the government of all 
Alia, together with the management of the war againſt 
Mithridates and Tigranes, ſhould be committed to 
him alone. A power ſo great and unlimited awaken- 
ed all the jealouſy of the ſenate; this they conſidered 
as nothing leſs than proclaiming him ſovereign of the 
whoſe empire. This was giving one already maſter 
of the whole fleet an unlimited power by land, and 
even ſeemed to tempt him to enſlave his country. 
The weight of theſe reaſons, and (till more, the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, were about io preponderate, and 
the tribunes ſeemed heſitating, whether they ſhould 
not withdraw their motion, when Marcus Pullius Ci- 
cero roſe up to ſecond the Jaw, and to pay his tribute of 
eloquence to the virtues of Pompey. It was the firſt 
time that this orator had ever addreſſed the aſſembly. 
of the people; but it was impoſſible but that eloquence 
muſt have been irreſiſlible then, which to this day 
continues to charm and improve poſterity, The lava 
paſſed with little oppoſition, the decree was confirmed 
by all the tribes of the people, and Pompey was thus 
peaceably inveſted with as great power, as Sylla had 
forced himſelf into through infinite difficulties, 

Pompey, being thus appointed to the command of the 
war againſt Mithridates, immediately departed for Alia, 
having made proper preparations towards forwarding 
the campaign, The war againſt this monarch was one 
of the moſt important that had hitherto been undertak- 
en by the Romans. We do not on this occaſion read 
of princes already overcome by luxury and pride, or 
trembling at the ſplendor of rhe Roman name, but of 
a mighty king, undaunted in every ſtage of his fortune, 
and like a lion, gaining new courage from every wound. 
His dominions were in fact well ſituated for ſupporting 
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a war againſt an invading enemy. They bordered on 
the inacceſſible mountains of Mount Caucaſus, whoſe 
ſarage inhabitants he could bring into the field ; they 
extended thence along the ſca of Pontus, which he 
covered with his ſhips : beſides he was rich and ever 
purchaſing new armies among the Scythians, a people 
of invincible bravery I have already mentioned the 
reſiſtance he made againſt Sylla, and the peace which 
that general forced him to accept : this however, being 
the effects of compulſion, laſted no longer, than while 
there were forces ſtrong enough to compel him to its 
obſervance. Murena, whom Sylla had left behind, 
attempting to reduce him to obedience, only met with 
diſgrace, and at Jalt, a total overthrow. Some 

time after, Mithridates baving procured the 680. 
alliance. of I igranes, king of Armenia, invad- 

ed the kingdom of Bythinia, which he had been for- 
merly obliged to reſign, and which had been lately 
bequeathed to the Romans by Nicomedes the king of 
the country. To ſtop the progreſs of theſe conqueſts, 
Lucullus, an experienced general, had been ſent from 
Rome, and upon his arrival, an engagement enſued, 
in which Mithridates loſt his whole army, and being 
obliged to eſcape by ſea, was very near falling into 
the hands of the enemy, had he not been taken up by 
2 pirate, who landed him ſafe in his own dominions, 
No way intimidated by thoſe diſaſters, he ſoon raifed 
another army, and in the beginning gained ſome ad- 
vantages over the enemy. But Lncullus ſoon after 
cut off all his internal reſources, and forced him to 
take ſhelter in the court of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
The Roman general followed him thither alſo, and 
demanded him to be delivered up; but Tigranes, 
though with no particular attachment to the depoſed 
king, refuſed to deliver him, becauſe Lucullus had 
omitted giving him all his titles. Pride, it ſeems, 
was the reigning paſhon of this weak monarch ; he 
was more delirous, of receiving homage, than of pro- 
curing power: it was uſual with him to oblige the 
kings he had conquered to attend him as ſlaves, when 
he appeared in public, having aſſumed from his ſuc- 
ceſſes over the weaker {tate around him, the title of 


monarch 
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monarch of all monarchies. This, it ſeems, was the 
title the Roman general diſdained giving him: the 
war now therefore changing its object, the generals 
of Tigranes were at firſt eaſily overcome, and though 
he ſoon after engaged at the head of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, yet he met with no better ſucceſs, 
Theſe victories promiſed a ſpeedy end to the war, 
which now had been protracted for ſeven years, and 
though the conduct of it was once more Jevolved 
upon Mithridates, yet he being prefſed as much as 
ever, was obliged to take refuge in Leſſer Armenia. 
Thither Lucullus was preparing et follow him, when 
accounts came, that Glabrio, who had been conſu! 
for the laſt year, was appointed to diſplace Lucullus 
in his command, and was actually arrived in Aſia for 
that purpoſe. his diſgrace it ſeems was owing to 
the intrigues of ſome of Lucullus's own ſoldiers, whc 
haraſſed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched by fac- 
tious officers, had privately ſent their complaints to 
the ſenate: wherefore, upon Glabrio's arrival, the 
whole army abandoned Lucullus, who could not ſee 
without indignation, their common enemy Mithridates 
reſume all his power, and recover the whole kingdom 
of Pontus, while Glabrio, teſtifying no inclination to 
enter upon a troubleſome command, continued an idle 
ſpectator of his ſucceſſes, and chole to (top ſhort in 
Bythinia. This mutinous ſpirit of the troops of Lu- 
cullus, and the little inchnation Glabtio ſeemed tc 
have of engaging, gave riſe to that general deſue which 
prevailed, of appointing Pompey to terminare the war, 
who ſhortly after went over into Aſia for that purpoſe. 

The firſt duty which he thought incumbent upon 
him on his arrival, was to propoſe terms of accommo- 
dation to Mithridates, but this monarch, having a little 
reſpired from his great and numerous loſſes, determin- 
ed to attempt his fortune while it ſeemed propitious. 
He had found means to col'ett a very conliicrable 
army from the wrecks of his former puwer and was 
reſolved to folluw the Romans into. * rmema, where he 
expected to cut off their ſupplies: but being diſap— 
pointed in this, he was obliged to fly, having int * 
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all ſuch as were not able to accompany him in his re- 
treat: however, he was purſued with great diligence 
by Pompey, and overtaken before he could have time 
to paſs the river Euphrates : though it was then night, 
being compelled to engage, it is ſaid that the moon 
ſhining from behind the Roman army, lengthened their 
ſhadows ſo much, that the archers of Mithridates ſhot 
their arrows at theſe, miſtaking the ſhade for the ſub+ 
ſtance, However that be, his Aſjatic ſoldiers were 
unable to withſland the force of the European infan- 
try; he did all that lay in the power of a great and 
experienced general, to lead them on to the charge and 
to prevent their terrors, but they could not be brought 
to endure the ſhock, cowardice and effeminacy having 
been then, as well as now, the characteriſtics of an 
Eaſtern army. Being thus again overthrown, with the 
loſs of almolt all his forces, and finding himſelf hem- 
med in on every ſide by the Romans, he made a deſpe- 
rate effort at the head of eight hundred horſe, to break 
through them, and thus effected his eſcape, tho' with 
the loſs of five hundred of his followers in the attempt. 
He had long been acquainted with diſtreſs, but his pre- 
ſent ſituation ſeemed more deplorable than ever: he 
continued for ſeveral days ei wandering 
through the forefts that covered the country, leading 
his horſe in his hand, and ſubſiſting on whatever fruits 
he accidentally found in bis way: in this forlora ſitua- 
tion he met with about three thouſand of his ſoldiers 
who had eſcaped from the general carnage, and by their 
aſhitance he was conducted to one of the magazines, 
where he had depolited thoſe treaſures which were in- 
tended to ſupport the war. He ſent from thence to 
Jigranes for aid, but that monarch was too much en- 
gaged in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of one of his own ſons 
at home, to be able to ſend any ſuccours abroad, Diſ- 
appointed on that ſide, ftill however he would not de- 
ipair, but fled to Colchis, a ſtate which had former] 

acknowledged his power. Being purſued thither alfo 
by Pompey, he took another dreadful journey, croſſed 
the Araxcs, marched from danger to danger, through 
the country of Lazi, and aſſembling all the barbarians 


he 
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he met with in his way, induced the Scythian princes 
to declare againſt Rome. Stedfaſt in his enmity, he 
continued his oppoſition, even though he found his 
own family confedetating againſt him. Although be- 
trayed by his ſon Macharis, and though his life was 
attempted®by Pharnaces, yet he ſtill aimed at great 
deſigns, and even in the heart of Aſia, projected the 
invaſion of the Roman empire: this he intended to 
effect by marching into Europe, and there being join- 
ed by the fierce nations that inhabited Germany and 
Gaul, to croſs the Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had 
done before him: but his timid Aſiatic ſoldiers were 


ill diſpoſed to ſecond the great views of their lader. 


Upon being apprized of his intentions, a metiny en- 
ſyed, which was promoted by his fon Pharnaces, 
who had been long deſirous of gaining the favo:w of 
Pompey by parricide. Mithridates being thus obliged 
to take refuge in his palace, to eſcape the fury of the 
army, ſent to his ſon for leave to depart, offering him 
the free poſſeſſion of all that remained of his wretch- 
ed fortunes, ard the title to thoſe dominions, of which 
he had been deprived by the Romans. To this, the 
unnatural] ſon made no reply, conſcious that he was 
offered only what could not be taken away. but turn- 
ing to the ſhave that brought him the meſſage, he bade 
him, with a (ſtern countenance, tell his father, that 
death was all that now remained for him. Such an 
horrid inſtance of filial impiety added new poignance 
to the wretched monarch's affliction, he could not re- 
frain from venting his imprecations, and from wiſhang 
that ſuch an unnatural child might one day meet with 
ſimilar ingratitude from his on children. Upon this, 
coming down from his own apartment, where he had 
been for ſome time alone, he entered thar particularly 
aſhoned to his wives, children, and domeſtics, where 
he bid all thoſe prepare for death, who did not chooſe 
to undergo the horrors of a Roman captivity. They 
all readily conſented ro die with their monarch, and 
chearfally taking the poiſon which he had in readineſs, 
expired before him. As for himſelf, having uſed his 
body much to antidotes, the poiſon had bur little ef— 
fect, whereupon lie attempted to diſpatch himſelf with 
his 
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his ſword, but that alſo failing, a Gauliſh ſoldier, 
whoſe name was Bitæus, performed this friendly 
office, I hus died Mithridates, betrayed by his ſon, 
and forſaken by an army that ſeemed terrified at the 
greatneſs of his enterprizes. His fortune was various, 
his courage always the ſame ; he had for twenty-five 
years oppoſed Rome, and though he was often betray- 
ed by his captains, his children and his wives, yet he 
continually found reſources aguinlt his enemies, and 
was formidable to the very laſt. 

In the mean time, Pompey was diligently employed 
in purſuing his advantages over Ligranes, who had not 
only to retiſt the Romans, but his own three ſons that 
had united in rebellion againſt him, Two of theſe he 
had the fortune to overthrow, and put to death, but 
he was ſoon after compelled by Pompey to ſurrender, 
His remaining fon, who bad taken refuge in the Ro- 
man camp, did all that Jay in his power to prevent a 
reconciliation, but Pompey, reprimanrding his diſobe- 
dience, treated the old king with great humanity, and 
reſtored him the greateſt part of his former dominions, 
only depriving him of his conqueſts, and fining him 
ſix thouſand talents towards defraying the expences of 
the war. His fon continuing ſtil] averſe to the treaty, 
and threatening his father's life, was confined by the 
general's command, in order to be reſerved for his tri- 
umph into Rome. Nothing now therefore being able 
to check the progreſs of Pompey's arms, he marched 
onward, over the vaſt mountains of Taurus, ſetting 
up and depoſing kings at pleaſure. Darius the king of 
Media, and Antiochus king of Syria, were compelled 
to ſubmit to his clemency ; Phraates king of Parthia 
was obliged to retire, and ſend to entreat a peace. 
From thence, extending his conqueſt over the J hurz- 
ans and Arabians, he reduced all Syria and Pontus 
into Roman provinces. Then turning towards Judea, 
he ſummoned Ariſtobulus, who had uſurped the prieſt- 
hood from his elder brother Hyrcanus, to appear be- 
fore him: but Ariſtobulus had fortified the temple of 
Jeruſalem againſt him, and refuſed to anſwer, This 
venerable place, which was thus converted into a gar— 
riſon, being very ſtrong from its ſituation, held 22 
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for three months, but was at laſt taken, and twelve 
thouſand of its defenders flain. Pompey entered this 
great ſanctuary with a mixture of reſolution and fear; 
he ſhewed an eager curioſity to enter into the Holy of 
Holies: there he gazed for ſome time upon thoſe 
things, which it was unlawful for any but the prielts 
themſelves to behold. Notwithſtanding he ſhewed fo 
much veneration for the place, that he forbore touch- 
ing any of the vaſt treaſures depolited there. After 
reſtoring Hyreanus to the prieſthood and government, 
he took Ariſtobulus with him, to grace his triumph 
upon his return, This triumph which laſted two 
days, was the moſt fplendid that had ever entered the 
gates of Rome: therein were expoſed the names of 
fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight hundred cities 
taken, twenty-nine repeopled, and a thouſand caſtles 
brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome. Among 
the priſoners led in triumph, appeared the fon of Ti- 
ranes, Ariſtobulus king of Jadea, the fiſter of 
Mithridates, together with the hoſtages of the Alba- 
nians, Iberians, and the king of Comagena. The 
treaſures that were brought home amounted to near 
four millions of our money, and the trophies and 
other ſplendors of the proceſſion were ſuch, that the 
ſpectators ſeemed Joſt in the mignificent profuſion, 
All theſe victories, however, rather ſerved to heighten 
the glory, than to increaſe the power of Rome, they 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and 
expoled its liberties to greater danger. Thoſe liberties 
indeed ſeemed devoted to ruin on every fide, for even 
while Pompey was purſuing his conqueſts abroad, 
Rome was at the verge of ruin, from a conſpiracy at 
home, 
his conſpiracy was projected and carried on by 
Sergius Catiline, a patrici in by birth, who reſolved to 
build his own power on the downfal of his country. 
He was ſingularly formed both by art and nature to 
conduct a conſpiracy: he was > leſſed of courage equal 
to the moll deſperate attempts, and eloquence to give 
a colour to his ambition: ruined in his fortunes, profli- 
gate in his manners, and vigilant in purſuing his aims: 
he was inlatiable after wealth, only with a view to la- 
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viſh it in his guilty pleaſures: in ſhort, as Cicero de- 
ſcribes him, he was a compound of oppolite paſſions, 
intemperate to excels, yet patient of labour to a won- 
der; ſevere with the virtuous, debauched with the 
gay, ſo that he had all the vicious for his friends by 
inchaation, and he attached even ſome of the good, 
by the ſpecious ſhew of pretended virtue. However, 
his real character was at length very well known at 
Rome; he had been accuſed of debauching a veſtal 
virgin; he was ſuſpected of murdering his ſon, to 
gratify a crimwal paſſion; and it was notorious, that 
in the praſcription of dylla, he had killed his own 
brother, to make his court to the tyrant, 

Catiline having contratted many debts upon the 
looſeneſs of ſuch an ill-ſpent life, was reſolved to ex- 
tricate himſelf from them by any means however un- 
lawful: his firſt aim therefore was at the conſulſhip, 
in which he hoped to repair his ſhattered fortune, by 
the plunder of the provinces, but in this he was fruſ- 
trated. I his diſgrace fo operated upon a mind natu- 
rally warm, that he inſtantly eotered into an aſſocia- 
tion with Piſo, and ſome others, of deſperate fortunes 


like bimſelf, in which he was reſolved to kill the con- 


ſuls that had been juſt choſen, with ſeveral other ſe- 
nators, and to (hare the government among themſelves, 
Theſe deligns however, were diſcovered before they 
were ripe for action, and the ſenate took care to obvi- 
ate their eſſe ts. Some time after, he again ſued for 
the conſulſhip, and was again diſappointed ; the great 
Cicero, whole character will be given hereafter, being 
preferred before him. Ent aged at theſe repeated mor- 
tiſications, he now breathed nothing but revenge: his 
delign was, had he then obtained the conſulſhip, and 
with it the command of the armes of the empire, to 
have ſeized upon the liberties of his country, and go— 
verned alone, At length, impatience under his dif- 
appoinunents would not permit him to wait for the 
ripening ot his ſchemes, wherefoie he tormed the mad 
retoluuon of uſurping the empire, though yet without 
means adequate to the EXCCULLAN, 
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Many of thoſe who were in the former conſpiracy 
of Piſo ſtill remained attached to his intereſts : thele 
he aſſembled to the number of about thirty, where he 
informed them of his aims and hopes, ſettled a plan of 
operations, and ſixed a day for the execution. It was 
reſolved among them, that a general inſurrection ſhou!4 
be raiſed throughout Italy, the different parts of 
which were aſſigned to the different leaders, Rome 
was to be fired in ſeveral places at once; and Catiſigs 
at the head of an army raiſed in Etruria, was in the 
general confuſion to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, and 
maſſacre all the ſenators. Lentulus, one of his profli- 
gate aſſiſtants, who had been prætor or judge in the 
city, was to preſide in their general councils ; Cethe- 
gus, a man who ſacrificed the poſſeſſion of great pre- 
ſent power, to the hopes of gratifying his revenge 
againit Cicero, was to dire& the maſlacre through the 
city, and Caſſius was to conduct thoſe who fired it, 
But the vigilance of Cicero being a chief obſtacle to 
their deſigns, Catiline was very delirous to lee him ta- 
ken off before he left Rome ; upon which two knights 
of the company undertook to kill him the next morn- 
ing in his bed, in an early viſit on pretence of bulineſs, 
The meeting however was no ſooner over, than Ci- 
cero had information of all that paſſed in it; for by the 
intrigues of a wowan, named Fulvia, he had gained 
over Curius, her lover and one of the conſpirators, to 
fend him a punctual account of all their deliberations, 
Having taken proper precautions to guard himſelf 
againſt the deſigns of his morning vilitors, who were 
punctual to their appointment; he next took care to 
provide for the defence of the city, and aſſembling the 
ſenate, conſulted what was beſt to be done in this time 
of danger. The ſirſt ſtep taken, was to offer conſider- 
able rewards for farther diſcoveries, and then to pre- 
pare for the defence of the ſtate. Catiline, to ſhew 
how well he could diſſemble or juſtify any crime, went 
boldly to the ſenate, declaring his innocence, and ot, 
ſering to give any ſecurity for his behaviour. "Theſe 
profeſſions, urged with an appareut humility, gained 
over 
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over many of the Roman ſenators, but Cicero incenſed 
at his effrontery, inſtead of purſuing the buſineſs of the 
day, roſe up, and addreſling himſelf to Catiline, 
broke out into a moſt ſevere invective againſt him. 
Ihe ſpeech is {till remaining, in which, with all the fire 
of incenſed eloquence, he lays open the whole courſe 
of his crimes, and the particulars of his preſent im— 
peachment. When Cicero was ſeated, Catiline roſe in 
his turn, and with well prepared diſſimulation, and a 
dejected countenance, beſought the ſenate not over 
raſhly to credit vain reports concerning him. nor be- 
lieve, that a perſon of his rank, whole anceſtors, and 
whoſe ſervices demanded rather fame than cenſure, 
would be guilty of ſuch vile imputations, While he 
was continuing his defence, and beginning to intro— 
duce ſome relfe tions againſt the conſul, the chief of 
which was the obſcurity of his original, the ſenate re— 
fuſed to hear him: whereupon he declared aloud, that 
ſince he was denied a vindication of himſelf, and dri- 
veg headlong by his enemies, he would extinguiſh the 
flame which was raiſed about him, in univerſal ruin: 
thus ſaying, he ruſhed out of the aſſembly, threatening 
deſtruction to all his oppoſers. As ſoon as he was re- 
turned to his houſe, and began to reflect on what had 
paſſed, he perceived it in vain to diſſemble any longer; 
wherefore, re ſolving to enter at once into action, be- 
fore tne commonwealth was prepared to oppoſe him, 
after a ſhort conference with Lentulus and Cethegus, 
be left Rome by night with a {mall retinue, to make 
the beſt of his way towards Etruria, where Manlius, 
one of the conſpirators, was railing an army to ſup- 
port him. 

In the mean time, Cicero took proper precautions 
to ſecure all thoſe of the conſpiracy who remained in 
Rome, and induced the people by the power of his 
eloquence to ſecond his dehgns. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Callius, and ſeveral others were put in confinement, and 
it was propounded to the ſenate, what courte thould 
be taken with the priſoners. "The principal evidences 
againſt them were the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, 
1 herce people inhabiting the countries now called 
Dauphiny and Savoy, who depoſed, that they had 

been 
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been applied to, to furniſh a body of horſe whenever 
the war ſhould begin, but that being apprehenſive of 
the danger, they had declined the propoſal], at the fame 
time producing the letters of Lentulus to them for 
that purpoſe, marked with his own ſeal. Upon this, 
a great debate aroſe in the houfe concerning the puniſh- 
ment of the priſoners, a deliberation of great delicacy 
and importance. Capital puniſhments were rare and 
even odious in Rome, while on the other hand, the 
crimes of which they were convicted, required a quic: 
and exemplary puniſhment. Silanus, the enſuing 
year's conſul, was of opinion, that they ſhould be al! 
put to death; to this, all that ſpoke after him readily 
aſſented, till it came to Julius Cæſar's turn to deliver 
his opinion, This extraordinary man, who was 
choſen prætor for the enſuing year, had from the be- 
ginning of his life marked out a way to univerſal em- 
pire, and now thought, that a ſhew of clemency upon 
this occaſion, would conciliate the favour of the peo- 
ple. It is ſuppoſed alſo by ſome, that he ſecretly fa- 
voured the conſpiracy, and only waited for its firſt 
fortunes, to put himſelf at its head. He therefore 
obſerved. in an elegant and elaborate ſpeech (for of 
all orators in the commonwealth, Cicero alone ex- 
ceeded him) that thoſe who opined for death, were on 
the merciful ſide, fince death was but the relief of 
the miſerable, and left no ſenſe of good or ill behind 
it. The heinouſneſs of the preſent crime, he ſaid, 
might juſtify any ſeverity, but the example was dan- 
gerous in a free ſtate, where power ſometimes hap- 
pened to fall into bad hands. Though no danger 
could be apprehended from ſuch a conſul as Cicero, 
yet in other times, and upder other conſuls, none 
could tell how far juflice might ſtop ſhort of cruelty : 
his opinion therefore was, that the conſpirators ſhould 
be ſentenced to perpetual confinement, His ſpeech, 
delivered with all the arts of a complete orator, feem- 
ed to make great impreſſion on the whole aſſembly : 
Silanus himfelf began to excuſe and mitigate the ſeve- 
rity of his former ſentence, and even the friends ot 


the conſul were almoſt convinced, when Porcius Cato | 


at laſt flood up to oppoſe it: No two characters could 
| be 
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de more oppoſite, than his to that of the former 
ſpeaker. Cæſar was merciful, gentle and infinuating 
Cato, ſevere, forceful, and overbearing ; Cæſar loved 
his country, in hopes one day to govern it; Cato 
loved it more than other countries, only becauſe he 
thought it more free: the one ſcrupled no means, 
however illicit, to attain his ends; the other labour- 
ed but to one end, by one way, the moſt exalted 
juſtice conducting him to the moſt inflexible virtue. 
in fact, the opinions of the Greek philoſophers began 
to give a bent to the diſpoſitions of the great men of 
the time, ſo that Czſar was a follower of Epicurus, 
and Cato was a rigid ſtoic He begin therefore, by 
deſcribing Cicero as he really was, a man dignified 
with almoſt every virtue conducive to his own hap- 
pineſs, together with all the talents that could improve 
happineſs in others He proceeded, by wondering 
how any debate could ariſe about puniſhing men, who 
had begun an actual war upon their country: that he 
had never pardoned in himſelf, the very wanderings of 
his heart, and could not eafily forgive the molt flagt- 
tious actions in others: that they were nat deliberat- 
ing on the fate of the priſoners only, but on that of 
Cariline's whole army. which would be animated or 
dejected, in proportion to the vigour of their decrees : 
wherefore his opinion was, ſince the criminals had 
been convicted both by teſt'mony and their own con» 
feſſion, that they ſhould ſuffer death, according to 
the cultom of their anceſtors, in circumltances of the 
like nature. His ſpeech was ſeconded by another, 
till more forceful, from Cicero, and thele carried 
ſuch conviction, that they put an end to the debate. 
The vote for the death of the conſpirators was no 
ſooner paſſed, than Cicero reſolved to put it in exe— 
cution, left the night, which was coming on, ſhould 
produce any new diſturbance. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the reſt, were therefore taken from their refpec- 
tive ſureties, and conducted by the chief magiſtrates, 
who delivered them over to the executioners, who 

preſently ſt angled them in priſon, 
In the mean time, Catiline had raiſed an army of 
twelve thouſand men, of which a fourth part only was 
completely 
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completely armed, the reſt being furniſhed with what 
chance offered, darts, lances, and clubs. He refuſed 
at firſt to enliſt flares, who flocked to him in great 
numbers, truſting to the proper ſtrength of the conſpi- 
racy ; but upon the approach of the conſul, who was 
ſent againſt him, and the arrival of the news, that his 
confederates were put to death in Rome, the face of 
his affairs was entirely altered. His firſt attempt 
therefore, was by long marches, to make his eſcape 
over the Appennine into Gaul; but in this his hopes 
were diſappointed, all the paſſes being ſtrictly guarded 
by an army under Meellus, ſuperior to his own, Be. 
ang thus hemmed in on every fide, and ſeeing all 
things deſperate, with nothing left him, but either to 
die or to conquer, he reſolved to make one vigorous 
effort againk that army which purſued him. Anto- 
nius the conſul being himſelf fick, the command de- 
volved upon his lieutenant, Petreius, who after af 
fierce and bloody action, in which he loſt a confider-| 
able part of his beſt troops, deſtroyed Catiline and his! 
whole army, which fought deſperately to the laſt © 
man : they all fell in the very ranks in which they 
Rood when alive, and as if inſpired with the ſpirit of 
their leader, fought not ſo much to conquer, as to ſell © 
a bloody victory, and to mingle public calamity with © 
their private ruin. The commonwealth being thus! N 
freed from their apprehenſions of danger, unanimouſly! * 
concurred in their applauſes of Cicero, whoſe coun- © 
cils had been the chief means of removing them. << 
Public thanks were decreed him by the ſenate, and ay 
the inſtance of Cato, he was ſtyled the father of 215 
country, the people, with loud acclamations, confirm 
ing the juſtice of the d. Cree. et 
Ihe extinction of this co nfpiracy ſeemed only** 
to leave an open theatre for the ambition of the rea 
men of the ſtate, to diſplay itſeif in. Pompey h 
was now returned in triumph from conquering ii“ 
the Eaſt, as he had before been victorious it I 
Europe and Africa. Er Fry EYE Was tixed UPO 9 
him, as being the moſt powerful man in th 
flate, and capable of governing it at his plea 
ſure, His fucccls in war had procured him thi 
ſur nan 
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at | ſurname of Great, and he was ſtill more pleaſed with 
za the title than the conſciouſneſs of deſerving it, This 
at] was the poſt his ambitien aimed at, he ſeemed more 
deſirous of being the leader, than the ruler of his 
as country; of being applauded, than obeyed, He had 
nis | it in his power often to. make himſelf maſter of the 
of | ſtate by force, but he either declined the fatigue of 
pt] it, or lived in perpetual expectations of receiving as 
pe a gift, what he did not chooſe to extort by violence. 
des] His parts were ſpecious, rather than penetrating, and 
led his chief inſtrument in governing, was diſſimulation: 
e- but being a better ſoldier than ſtateſman, he was ador- 
all} ed abroad, and gained in the camp that homage 
to] Which was denied him at home, 
ous The firſt thing he did upon his return, was to di- 
\to-} r<& the election of both the conſuls, by whoſe help 
de- be hoped he ſhould readily obtain the ratification of 
all that he had diſpoſed of in Aſia, together with a 
ger- diſtribution of lands to his ſoldiers, of part of the 
his countries they had conquered. However, he was dif- 
jaſt appointed in both theſe expectations; the ſenate, who 
began to fee and dread his power, were dchrous of 
it ol beſieging it by every oppoſition. The two conſuls 
) ſel}, turned againſt him as well as the reft, and were ſe- 
conded by all thoſe who were not the profeſt inſtry- 


with a a | 

thus ments of his party. The tribune Flavius, who was 
1 |; 1 1 6 » - 

ouſly the promoter of the law, impatient of tl.e delay, and 


animated by Pompey's power, had the hardineſs to 
nem. commit Metellus the conſul to priſon, and when all the 
nd at ſenate followed, and refolved to go to priſan witty 
f nich him, the tribune put bis chair apainſt the door 16 
Keep him out, This violence however, gave ſuch of- 
ſence to the people, that Pompey found it adviſeahle 
to draw of the tribune, and releaſe the conſul. 
From this oppoſition in the ſenate, he began to find, 
that his own intereſt alone, would not be ſufficient to 
ule the commonwealth, without taking in ſome of 
he moſt powerful men in the (tate, not as partners, 
o divide his power, but as inſttuments to aſhift it. 
Craſſus, as we have already obſerved, was the rich. 
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n 3 :(t man in Rome, and next him poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
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authority : his party in the ſenate was even ſtronger 
than that of Pompey, his rival, and the envy raiſed 
againſt him was leſs. He and Pompey had been long 
diſunited by an oppoſition of intereſts, and of charae- 
ters: however, it was from a continuance of their 
mutual jealouſies, that the ſtate was in ſome meaſure to 
expect its future ſafety. It was in this ſituation of 
things, that Julius Cæſar, who had lately gone p:ztor 
into Spain, and had returned with great riches and 
glory, reſolved to convert their mutual jealouſy to his 
own advantage. 'I his celebrated man was nephew to 
Marius by the female line, and deſcended from one of 
the molt illuſtrious families in Rome: he had already 
mounted by the regular gradations of office, having 
been quæſtor, ædile, and grand pontiff, and prætor in 
Spain. Being deſcended from popular anceſtors, he 
warmly eſpouſed the fide of the people, and ſhortly af- Þ 
ter the death of Sylla procured thoſe whom he had ba-! 
niſhed to be recalled. He had all along declared for“ 
the populace againſt the ſenate, and by this became 
their molt favourite magiſtrate. He had received pro- 
per intelligence during his adminiſtration in Spain, © 
what was going forward, and reſolved to return, to im- 
prove occurrences in his favour, His ſerzices in Spain 
had deſerved a triumph, and his ambition aſpired at 
the conſulſhip. However, it was contrary to law for 
him ro have both, for to obtain the conſulſhip, he mul 
come into the city, and by entering the city, he was dif? 
qualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, he prefer 
red ſolid power to empty parade, and determined te 
ſtand for the conſulſhip, at the ſame time, reſolving te 
attach the two moſt powerful men in the ſtate to him 
by effecting their reconcihation. He accordingly be 
gan firſt, by offering his ſervices to Pompey, promiſin 
him his aid in having all his acts paſſed, notwithſtan 
ing the ſenate's oppoſition. Pompey, pleaſed at th 
acquiſition of a perſon of ſo moch mern, readil 
granted him his confidence and protection. He nex 
applied to C taſſus, who from former connexions w. 
diſpoſed to become ſtill more nearly his friend: . 


length, finding neither averſe to an union of interel 
} 
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he took an opportunity of bringing them together; and 
remonſtrating to them the advantage, as well as the ne- 
ceflity of a reconciliation, had art enough to perſuade 
them to forget former animoſities. A combination 
was thus formed, by which they agreed, that nothing 
ſhould be done in the commonwealth, but what re- 
ceived their mutual concurrence and approbation. 
This was called the firſt 'Triumvirate, by which we 
find the conſtitution weakened by a new intereſt, that 
had not hitherto taken place in the government, very 
different from that either of the ſenate or the people, 
and yet depended on both. A power like this however, 
as it depended upon the nice conduct of different in- 
tereſts, could not be of long continuance, and in fact, 
it was ſoon after {wallowed up in the military power, 
which took away even the ſhadow of liberty. 


CHAP. . 


From the beginning of the firſt Triumvirate to the death 


of Pompey. 


Tur commonwealth might at this time U. C. 
be conſidered as made up of three different 694. 
bodies, each purſuing ſeparate intereſts, The 
] riumvirate, aiming at ſovereign authority, and deft - 
rous, by deprefling the ſenate and alluring the people, 
to extend their own influence. The ſenate, equally ap- 
prehenſive of the three great men who controlled them, 
and of the people who oppoſed them, formed a middle 
intereſt between both, and deſirous of re eſtabliching 
the ariftocracy which had been ſet up by Sylla, gave 
their ſtruggles the name of freedom. The people, on 
the other hand, were deſirous of freedom in the moſt 
extenſive ſenſe, and with a fatal blindneſs, only appre- 
henſive of the itvaſion of it from the fide of the ſe- 
nate, gave all their influence to the Triumvirate, 
whoſe promiſes were great, and pretences ſpecious. 
The firſt thing Cæſar did, upon being taken into the 
Triumvirate, was to avail himſelf of the intereſt of his 
confederates to obtain the conſulſhip. The ſenate had 
{till ſome ſmall influence left, and though they were 
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obliged to chooſe him, yet they gave him for a collegue, 
one Bibulus, who they ſuppoſed would be a check upon 
his power : but the oppoſition was too ſtrong, for even 
ſuperior abi! lities to reſiſt it, ſo chat Bibulus, after a 
flight attempt in favour of the ſenate, remained inac- 
tive the ſucceeding part of the year Cæſar, however, 
was by no means ſo, but began his ſchemes for empire, 
by ingratiating himſelf with the people, He preferred 
a law for dividing certain lands in Campania, among 
{ach of the poor citizens, as had at Jeaſt three children, 
This propoſal was juſt enough i in itſelf, and only crimi- 
nal from the views of the propoſer. The ſenate being 
reſolved to oppoſe him in all his ſchemes, endeavoured 
to thwart him in this, which only ſerved to exaſperate 
the people ſtill more againſt them. "The multitude 
drove them from the place of aſſembling with ſtones 3» 
Cato and Bibulus, who were moſt active againſt the 
law, were compelled to retire, and the re{t of the ſe- 
nate were obliged to take an oath, to confirm the ob- 
ſervance of it. During this ſtruggle, Pompey and Craſ- 
fus became the dupes of their affociate, driving the 
Jaw forward with all their activity and intereſt ; the 
former publicly declared, that if any would come (as 
he was informed they would) with ſwords to oppoſe it, 
he would be the firit to lift up his ſhield in its defence. 
By this conduct he loſt all his former influence in the 
ſenate, while Czfar only gained all the popularity of a 
law, which was of his own propoling. From that time 
he ated entirely without the aſſiſtance of his collegue, 
ſo that it was jeſtingly called the confulthip of Julius and 
Cœſar, intimating, that all things were done only by him. 
Having thus ingratiated himſelf with the people, his 
next ſtep was to procure the favour of the knights, who 
made a very powerful body in the flate, They had for 
many years been the financets or farmers of the public 
revenues, and by that means had acquired vaſt riches, 
however, they now began to complain of their inability 
to pay the ſtipulated fun.s into the treaſury. Cæſar 
therefore procured a law to abate the third part of their 
diſburſements, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
ſenate. Inthis manner, having advanced his influence 
among the lower orders of the ſtate, he determined to 
attach 
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attach Pompey ſtill more cloſelytohim, by giving him his 
daughter Julia in marriage, a woman with every accom- 
pliſhment that could tend to cement their confederacy. 

Having thus ſtrengthened himſelf at home, he next 
deliberated with his confederates about ſharing the fo- 
reign provinces of the empire between them. The par- 
tition was ſoon made, Pompey choſe Spain for his own 
part; for being fatigued with conqueſt, and ſatiated with 
military fame, he was willing to take his pleaſures at 
Rome ; and there being no appearance of revolt in that 
province, he knew it could eaſily be governed by his lieu- 
tenant, Craſſus choſe Syria for his part of the empire, 
which province, as it had hitherto enriched the generals 
who had ſubdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him 1a 
this his moſt favourite purſuit. To Cæſar was left the 
province of Gaul, compoſed of many fierce and powertul 
nations, moſt of them ſubdued, and the reſt only profeſſ- 
ing a nominal ſubje ction. Wherefore, as if it was rather 
appointed him to conquer than command, this govern- 
ment was granted him for five years, as if, by its contt- 
nuance, to compenſate for its * Having thus di- 
vided the empire between them, they each of them pre- 


pared for thelt refpective deſtinations, but previous to 


Cæſar's ſetting out, there was ſtill an obſtacle that ſeeme 


ed to blaſt his aims, and which he wiſhed to have te- 
moved. Ihis was Tullius Cicero, whom we have al- 
ready ſeen, by his penet vation and eloquence, defeat- 
ing the conſpiracy of Celine, and who (till continued 
a watchful guardian over the liberties of Rome. This 


great orator and ſtateſman, or to give him an higher 


appellation ſtill, this excellent philoſopher had, from 
a very humble original, raiſed himſelf into the fore- 
molt rank of the ſtate: he was endowed with all the 
wiſdom and all the virtaes that could adorn a man. 
However, his wiſdom, by directing his views over 
too wide a ſphere, often overlooked thoſe advantages 
which are clearly diſcerned by ſhort- ſighted cunning, 
and his virtues, by being applauded by others, and 
receiving his own conſcicus approbation, inclined him 
to vanity. He ſeemed; in his general conduct, guilty 
of a fault roo common with men of preat abilities, a 
deſite of uniting in himſelf incompatible qualities, 


Which 
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which gave an air of 1idicule to his greateſt actions, 
'l hus while he aimed at being the firſt orator in the 
ſtate, he was cager alſo to be thought the beſt jeſter ; 
while he taught men to contemn vanity, he was ſeen 
earneſtly intriguing for the honour of a triumph, which 
however he had done nothing to merit. While no 
man fuw the corruptions of the times more clearly 
than he, yet he had hopes of governing ſo corrupt a 
commonwealth without fraud. Thus, though he ſaw 
throng h every perſon he converſed with, yet he ſuffer» 
ed himſelf to be the dupe of many, rather than recede 
from the rectitude of his aims. It was no wonder there- 
fore, that Cæſar was deſirous of expelling ſuch a cha- 
racer from the republic, which was fo unlike his own: 
to effect this, he reſolved to take into his party Pub- 
lius Clodins, a man of patrician birth, diſſolute man- 
ners, great popularity and an inveterate enemy of Ci- 
cero, Befides an oppoſition of character, a principal 
cauſe of their enmity was, Cicero's having formerly 
e ppeared againſt him upon his trial before the people 
for an offence againſt the matronz of Rome, whoſe 
myſteries he had intruded upon dreſſed in women's 
clothes. He was at this time a tribune of the people, 
although he had been obliged to get himſelf adopted 
by a plebeian, before he could obtain that office. Ihe 
hopes of revenging himſelf upon Cicero, in ſome mea- 
ſure incited him to ſtand for it, and the concurrence 
of Cæſar and Pompey with %'s pretenſions ſoon aſſured 
him of ſucceſs. He therefore began publicly to ac- 
cuſe Cicero for having put the late conſpirators to 
death, who being citizeps ought to have been adjudg- 
ed by the people. Cicero terrified at this accuſation, 
did all that lay in his power to oppoſe it. He applied 
to Cæſar to take him as his lieutenant into Gaul, but 
Clodios had art enough to allure him from that deſign, 
by pretending, that his reſentment was rather a matter 


of form than revenge. Pompey too contributed to put 


him off his guard by a promiſe of protection, ſo that 
the cunning of theſe men of moderate abilities was 
more than a match for the wiſdom of the philoſopher, 
Clodius having firſt cauſed a law to be enacted, im- 
porting, that any who had condemned a Roman citi- 

Zen 
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zen unheard ſhould himſelf be baniſhed, ſoon after 


impeached Cicero upon it. It was in vain that this 
great man went up and down the city, ſoliciting his 
cauſe in the habit of a ſuppliant, and attended by ma- 
ny of the firſt young noblemen whom he had taught 
the rules of eloquence; thoſe powers of ſpcakipo, 
which had been ſo often ſucceſsful in defending Vic 
cauſe of others, totally ſeemed to forſake him in bis 
own ; he was baniſhed by the votes of the people, four 
hundred miles from Italy; his houſes were ordered to 
be demoliſhed, and his goods ſetup to ſale None now 
remained that could defend the part of the ſenate but 
Cato, and he was ſhortly after ſent into Cyprus, under 
pretence of doing him a favour, but in reality in order 
to leave an open theatre for the triumvirate to att 1n, 
Cæſar, during theſe intrigues, pretended to be an un- 
concerned ſpectator, and to be wholly occupied in his 
preparations for going into Gaul. Hein fact, left no- 
thing undone, that might advance the ſpeed, or en- 
creaſe the ſtrength of this expedition; wherefore, leave 
ing Pompey to guard their mutual intereſts at home, 
he marched into his province at the head of four legi- 
ons, that were granted him by the ſenate, and two more 
that were lent him by his new affociate in the empire. 
It would be impoſſible in the narrow compaſs which 

T have aſſigned myſelf, to enumerate all the battles Cæ- 
far fought, and the ſtates he ſubdued, in his expediti- 
ons intoGaul and Britain, which continued eight years. 
He has himſelf given a detail of them in his Commen— 
taries, a work that does as much honour to his abili- 
ties as a writer, as his conduct did to his talents as a 
general, Lo abridge ſuch a work, is but to deſtroy it: 
to turn it into a dry catalogue of names, that ceaſe to 
intereſt, and of battles, that would appear to be all the 
ſame: it will be ſufficient juſt to mention thoſe victories 
which a great and experienced general, at the head of a 
diſciplined army, gained over the barbarous and tumul- 
tuary, tho' numerous forces, that were led to oppoſe 
him. The Helvetians were the firſt that were brought 
into ſubjection, with the loſs of near two hundred thou- 
ſand men: thoſe who remained after the carnage, were 
ſeat by Cæſar, in ſafety to their foreſts, from whence 
they 
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they had iſſued. The Germans, with Arioviſtus at 


their head, were next cut off, to the number of eighty 
thouſand, their monarch himſelt narrowly eſcaping in 
a little boat acro!s the Rhine, Ihe Belgæ were cut 
off with ſuch great ſlaughter, that marſhes and deep 
rivg's were rendered paſſable from the heaps of fJain, 
The Nervians, who were the woll warlike of thaſe 
barbarous nations, made head for a ſhort time, and fell 
upon the Romans with ſuch fury, that their army was 
in danger of being utterly routed ; but Cæſar himſelf 
baitily catching up a buckler, ruthed through his ar- 
my into the mid{t of the enemy, by which means he 
jo turned the fate of the day, that the barbarians were 
all cur off to a man. The Celtic Gauls, who were 
powerful at ſea, were next brought under ſubjection. 
After them, the Sue vi, the Mepapli, and all the nati- 
ons from the Mediterranean to the Britiſh ſea, From 
thence ſtimulated by the deſire of conquelt, he croſſed 
over into Britain, upon pretence, that the natives had 
furniſhed his enemies with continual ſupplies, Upon 
approaching the ſhores, he found them covered with 
men to oppoſe his landing, and his forces were in dan- 
ger of being driven back, till the ſtandard bearer of 
the tenth legion boldly leaped aſhore, and being well 
aſſiſted by Cæſar, the natives were put to flight. The 
Britons, being terrified at Cæſar's power, lent to de- 
fire a peace, which was granted them, and ſome hoſ- 
tages delivered, A ſtorm, however, ſoon after de- 
ſtroying a great part of his fleet, they relolved io take 
advantage of the difaſter, and marched againſt bim 
eh a powerful army. But what could a naked un- 
diſciplined army do againſt forces that had been exer- 
ciſed under the greateſt generals, and hardened by the 
conqueſt of the greateſt part of the world? Being 
overthrown, they were obliged once more to ſue for 
peace, which Cæſar granted them, and then returned to 
the continent, But his abſence once more inſpired 
this people, naturally fond of liberty, with a reſolution 
to diſclaim the Roman power, wherefore, he reſolved 
upon a ſecond expedition, where, by repeated viito- 
ries, he ſo intimidated their general Caſhbelanus, that 
he no longer attempted to reſiſt him in the plains, but 
| | keeping 
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keeping in the foreſts, attempted to protract the war. 
However, Cæſar purſuing him cloſely, and croſſing the 
Thames with his army, lo ſtraitened him, that he was 
obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror's conditions, who 
impoſed an annual tribute, and took hoſtages for the 
payment of it. Thus, in leſs than nine years, he con- 
quered, together with Britain, all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German ſea. It 
is ſaid, that in theſe expeditions he took eight hundred 
Cities, ſubdued three hundred different ſtates, over- 
came three millions of men, one of which fell on the 
held of battle, and one was made priſoners of war, 
Theſe conqueſts, and this deſtruction of mankind, 
may, in the preſent advancement of morals, be regard- 
ed with deteſtation, but they were regarded as the 
height of human virtue, at the time they were achiev- 
ed. In fact, if we examine Cæſar's great afſiduny in 
providing for his army, his great {kill in difpoling them 
for battle, and his amazing intrepidity during the en- 
gagement, we ſhall not find a greater general in all anti— 
quity. But in one thing he excelled all, with inconte{t- 
able ſuperiority, namely, in his humanity to the van— 
quiſned. This ſeemed a virtue but little known to the 
times he lived in, ſo that mankind were then more o- 
bliged to heroes, than they at preſent chooſe to confeſs ; 
almoſt each of whom has introduced and given ſanction 
to ſome new virtues, which philoſophers might have 
ſpeculatively applauded before, but could never have 
inJuence to make popular, without ſuch an example. 
While Czfar was thus encreaſing his reputation and 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remained all the time in 
Rome, ſteadily co- operated with his ambition, and ad- 
vanced his inteteſts, while he vainly ſuppoſed he was for- 
warding his own. Upon the fir{t news of his great ex- 
phoits, he procured a decree of the ſenate for a ſol-min 
feſtival of fifteen days, which was doing Czlar greater 
honour, than any general had received b<tore him. 
WhenCzſar, after remaining in Gaul three years, paſted 
over into Italy, to refreſh himſelf for a while from his 
fatigues, in order to renew the next campaiga with 
greater vigour, Pompey, together with Craſſus, took a 
journey from Rome to meet him: and there, when 
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Cæſar pleaded the neceſſity of being continued in his 
command, his aſſociates reſolved to endeavour at the 
conſulſhip for the next year, in order to keep him in 
his province for five years longer, This deſign was 
ſo diſpleaſing to the ſenate, and the diſſenſions fo vio- 
lent concerning it, that they went into mourning, as 
in a caſe of public calamity. Cato did all in his power 
to oppoſe their aims, declaring upon every occaſion, 
that the liberty of Rome was in danger: he even pro- 
cured one Domitius to offer himſelf a candidate, 
againſt the whole intereſt of the triumvirate, Pompey 
however knew how little the indignation of the ſenate 
could avail againſt the power he was already poſſeſſed 
of, wherefore he ſent a body of armed men againſt 
Domitius, as he was going to offer himſelf at the 
election. Theſe killed the ſlave that preceded him, 
and then diſperſed the company : Cato being wound- 
ed, and Domitius hardly eſcaping with life, By this 
violence, Pompey becoming maſter of the ſuffrages, 
he and Craſſus were declared conſuls, and in conſe- 
quence of this promotion, Cæſar was continued five 
years longer in Gaul; Craſſus was appointed io Syria, 
where, as we have ſaid, he expected to reap an har- 
veſt rather of wealth than of glory; and Pompey was 
fixed in his government of Spain, which he governed 
wholly by his licutenants, pretending that he could 
not leave Rome, becauſe of the general charge of 
proviſions which was committed to his care-; an office 
procured him by Cicero, who was lately recalled from 
baniſhment by his influence, the popularity of Clo- 
dias having given him ſome umbrage. 

In this manner Pompey continued to dictate to the 
ſenate, and to exerciſe his authority rather than en- 
creaſe it. But he began at lait to be rouzed from his 


lethargy, by the riſing reputation of Cæſar. The fame 


of that great commander's valour, riches and huma- 
nity, began ſecretly to give him pain, and to make him 
ſappoſe they began to eclipſe his own, for as being more 
recent, they were more taſked of. He feared nothing 
ſo much as an equal in point of glory, and yet by his 
own arts he had raiſed Cæſar's 10 high, that he was 
threatened with a fuperior. He now therefore began, 


by 
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by a change of the ſame arts, to do all that was in his 
power to diminiſh Cæſar's reputation, obliging the ma- 
giltrates not to publiſh any letters they received from 
him, till he had diminiſhed the creditof them, by ſpread- 
ing diſadvantageous reports. While every thing thus 
portended a rupture between theſe principal men, ac- 
cident contributed not a little to widen the ſeparation, 
by the death of julia, Pompey's wife, who had not a 
little contributed to improve the harmony that ſubſiſted 
between them. From this moment, Pompey reſolved 
to purſue his own particular advancement, and to de- 
preſs that of one, whom he found, though too late, to 
{hare an equal degree of reputation with himſelf. 

However, his efforts were now too late. Cæſar was 
in poſſeſſion of a great ſhare of popularity, which it 
had been the ſtudy of his life to promote; he was lov- 
ed almoſt to adoration by his army, whoſe attachment 
he had gained by his humanity and great rewards: he 
ſeemed to acquire immenſe riches, only to beſtow them 
upon the braveſt and woſt deſerving of his ſoldiers, 
particularly thoſe who were worn out in his ſervice: 
he paid the debts of many of his officers, and gave 
them every motive to wean their love trom the public, 
and to place it on their commander, Nor were his 
attentions fixed upon his ſoldiers alone, but extended 
to his partizans in the city; he aſſiſted theſe by pro- 
moting them to offices, laviſhing large ſums of money 
to bribe their elections: he pillaged the wealth of his 
provinces to ſpread it among the citizens of Rome, 
and pave even his rapine an air of generoſity. 

Ali this was frequently told Pompey, but he at firſt 
wiſhed it true, then pretended to diſbelieve it, and at 
lat found that he had committed a fatal overſight, but 
ſuffered that conſideration to prevail as late as poſſible, 
However, he at length wiſhed to reſume that power, 
which he had formerly ſuffeted others to ſhare, and an 
opportunity ſoon offered of obtaining his deltire. As 
all elections had for many years been carried on by fe- 
dition and bribery, there ſeemed avout that 
time to be a total ceſſation of authority, no U. C. 
magiſtrates having been elected for the tpace 701. 
of eight months. This ſtate of anarchy was 
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heightened ſtil] more by the death of Clodius, who 
was killed by Milo, in the country, as he was upon 
his return to town. As Clodius had been always a 
favourite of the people, his body was immediately 
brought to Rome, and expoſed publicly to view. 
Nothing more was requiſite to kindle a tumult, the 
multitudes ran furiouſly to Milo's houſe, to ſet it on 
hre, but being defended by his partizans, Milo re- 
pulſed them with great ſlaughter. Upon this, return» 
ing to the dead body, they drew it to the ſenate-houſe, 
and there making a pile of the ſeats of the magiſtrates, 
conſumed both the body and that ſtately building to- 
gether, After this, the mutineers diſperſed themlc Ives 
all over the city, where, under pretence of ſearching 
for Milo's friends, they committed the greateſt out- 
rages that unlicenſed fury could ſuggeſt, Thus every 
ftreet was filled with murders and quarrels, while none 
could walk from their own houſes in ſafety. In this 
univerſal tumult-and diſtraction, all eyes were turned 
upon Pompey, to reſtore tranquillity, and give the 
lufferers redreſs. Many were for creating him dicta- 
tor, but Cato, unwilling to endanger the ſtate by en- 
truſting the greateſt pdwer to the moſt notorious am- 
bition, prevailed, that inſtead of being created dic- 
tator, he ſhould be made ſole conſul, which differed 
trom the former office, but in this, that he was ac- 
countable for male adminiſtration, upon the reſigna- 
tion of his employment. In conſequence of this ac- 
ceſhon of power, a body of troops were allotted to him, 
à thcuſand talents were granted to ſubſiſt them, the go- 
vernment of Spain was continued to him four years 
Jonger, and Milo was accuſed of having killed Clo- 
dius, and condemned to baniſhment, even tho' Cicero 
himſelf undertook to defend him. It ſeems, the tribu- 
nal from whence he harangued the populace was ſur- 
rounded by the conſul's ſoldiers, ſo that he was quite 
intimidated, and unable to proceed with his uſual impe- 
taoſity. Pompey, who had hitherto acted alone, then 
took in Metellus for his collegue, whoſe daughter 


Cornelia he had lately married, a woman of great me- 
rit 
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rit and beauty, and by this new alliance, he ſuppoſed 
he had confirmed his former authority. 

Cæſar, who now began to be ſenſible of the jealous 
ſies of Pompey, took occaſion from the many honours 
which the latter had juſt received, to ſolicit for the 
conſulſhip in his turn, with a prolongation of his go+ 
vernment in Gaul, deſirous of trying whether Pompey 
would thwart or promote his pretenſjons. In this, 
Pompey ſeemed to be quite inactive, but at the ſame 
time, privately employed two of his creatures, who 
alledged in the ſenate, that the laws did not permit a 
perſon that was abſent, to offer himſelf as a candidate 
for that high office. Pompey's view in this was, to 
allure Cæſar from his government, in order to {tand for 
the conſulſhip in perſon. Cæſar however, perceiving 
his artiſice, choſe to remain in his province, convinced, 
that while he headed ſuch an army as was now devot- 
ed to his intereſts, he could, at any time, give laws 
as well as magiſtrates to the ſtate. | 

The ſenate which were now devoted to Pompey, 
becauſe he had for ſome time attempted to defend them 
from the encroachments of the people, ordered the two 
Jegions which were in Cæſar's army, belonging to 
Pompey, home, as it was pretended, to oppole the 
Parthians, but in reality, to diminiſh Cæſar's power, 
Cæſar eaſily ſaw their motive, but as his plans were 
not yet ready for execution, he ſent them home, in 
purſuance of the orders of the ſenate, having previ- 
ouſly attached the officers to him with benefits, and 
the ſoldiers with a bounty. The next ſtep the ſenate 
took was to recal Cæſar from his government, as his 
time was now very near expiring. Every perſon 
perceived the danger the ſtate was in, from the 
continuance of his command over an army entizely 
devoted to his intereſts, and become almoſt invincible 
by long experience, It was the general ſenſe there- 
fore of the houle, that Cæſar ſhould return, and ſome 
went ſo fat, as to talk of bringing him to an account 
ſor the large ſums of money he had extorted from the 
provinces of Gaul. But Cælar was not without his 
friends ia the ſenate: among the reſt, Curio, who 

had 
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had been lately elected a tribune of the people, and 
had been bribed to his intereſts, ſecretly favoured his 
cauſe. Curio was a man of ſtrong eloquence, great 
reſolution, loaded with debts, and deeply engaged to 
Cæſar, for extricatirg him from a part of them: he 
therefore pretended highly to approve the reſolutions 
of the houſe, and afferted, that he could never think 
liberty ſecure, while ſuch armies were in readineſs to 
deſtroy it, whenever their leaders ſhould give the 
word of command : but then, he thought the chief 
ſecurity of the ſtate depended upon the fear which 
theſe armies, whether in Spain, Gaul, or Italy, ſtood 
in of each, other. It was therefore his opinion, that 
Cæſar ſhould not leave his army, till Pompey had ſer 
him the example. This was a propoſal, which 
Pompey had by no means been prepared for; his 
friends alleged, that his time was not yet expired, 
but this not ſatisſying the tribune, Pompey himſelf 
obſerved, that he had taken up his offices at the com- 
mand of the ſenate, and that he was ready to reſign 
them, whenever his employers thought fit: that he 
e Cæſar, with whole friendſhip and alliance he 
had been made happy, would not heſitate to do the 
ſame, when he knew the ſenate had appointed him a 
ſucceſſor. Curio, who faw the art of Pompey, whoſe 
only aim was to have a ſucceſſor actually nominated, 
replied, that in order to ſhew the lincerity of his pro- 
felons, it was not enough to promiſe to give up his 
overnment, but at that very initant, to perform a thing 
he had it ſo cafily in his power to do: he added, that 
both weie too powerful, and that it was for the in- 
tereſt of the commonwealth, that they (ould return 
to their former privacy: he concluded with ſaying, 
that there was no other method left for public ſecu- 
rity, but o order both to lay down their commands, 
and to declare him an enemy to his country, who 
ſhould diſobey. Curio made him this propoſal, with 
a certainty of its being rejected by Pumpey, whom he 
knew to be too well acquainted with the advantages 
of command, and too conſident of his own ſuperiority 
over Cæſar, to begin the ſubmiſkon: in fact, hie 
judged 
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judged very juſtly. Pompey was rendered very arro- 
gant, not only by his long good fortune, and his pre- 
{ent honour, but alſo by accounts brought him conti— 
nually from Cæſar's army, importing that his ſoldiers 
had no eſteem for him, and that they would certainly 
forſake him as ſoon as they had croſſed the Alps, all 
which falſehoods, tho? merely invented to gain Pom- 
pey's favour by ſuiting the account to his inclinations, 
he readily gave credit to. Nay, to ſuch a pitch of 
ſelf ſecurny did he at lait make pretenſions, that 
when Cicero aſked him what forces he had to repel 
Cæſar, Pompey replied, that if he only ſtamped with 
his foot, an army would ſtart up from the ground to 
oppoſe them. I hus confidence at firſt, and ſhame 
foon after to have been in the wrong, operated ſo 
powerfully upon him, that he did not prepare for his 
defence, leſt he ſhould be obliged to acknowledge 
himſelf in danger. 

Curio having attained his aims in this particular, 
diſmiſſed the ſenate, as he was empowered to do b 
his office, but Marcellus, who was conſul, and a 
creature of Pompey, convoked it immediately after, 
and then put it to the vote whether Cæſar ſhould be 
continued in his government. The whole aſſembly 
were immediately of opinion that he ſhould be diſcon- 
tinued. He then demanded their pleaſure as to Pom - 
pey's continuance in the government he enjoyed, 
he majority declared that it was proper to cortinue 
him. Curio then put a third queſtion, whether it 
would not be molt expedient to diſcontinue them 
both, to which three hundred and ſixty of the ſenate 
aſſented, and twenty-two only declared againit it. 
Marcellus being thus fruſtrated in his views of obtaig- 
ing the ſanction of the ſenate to continue Pompey in 
his government, could not contain his re{eatment, but 
zifing in a rage, cried out, if you will have Czfar for 
your maſter, why have him, Upon which one of his 


own party aſſerting, in order to intimidate the ſenate 
{till more, that Cæſar had paſſed the Alps, and was 
marching directly with his whole army towares Rome, 
the Conſul immediately quitted the ſenate, au went 


with 
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with his collegue forth from the city to an houſe 
where Pompey at that time reſided. He there pre- 
ſented him with a ſword, commanding him to march 
againſt Cæſar, and fight in defence of the common» 
wealth. Pompey declared he was ready to obey, but 
it was only in caſe more gentle expedients could not 
be employed. 

Cæſar, who was inſtructed in all that paſſed by his 
partizans at Rome, though he was ſtill in Gaul, was 
willing to give his aims ail the appearance of juſtice. 
He therefore wrote to the ſenate ſeveral times, deſiting 


to be continued in his government of Gaul, as Pompey 


had been in that of Spain, or eiſe that he ſhould be 
permitted to ſtand for the conſulſhip, and his abſence 
diſpenſed with. He agreed to lay down his employ- 
ment when Pompey ſhould do the ſame. But the ſe- 
nate, who were devoted to his rival, rejected all his 
propoſitions, blindly confident of their own power, 
and relying on the aſſurances of Pompey. Cæſar, ti}! 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with the (tate, 
at laſt was content to aſk the government of Illyria, 
with two Jegions; but this alſo was refuſed him; a 
fatal obſtinacy had ſeized the ſenate, who were will- 
ing to ſacrifice all his power to encreaſe that of their 
reſent favourite, ſo that they attempted to repreſs his 
injuſtice by ſtill greater of their own. Wherefore 
Cæſar now finding all hopes of an accommodation 
fruitleſs, and conſcious, if not of the goodneſs of his 
cauſe, at leaſt of the goodneſs of his troops, began 
to draw them down towards the confines of Italy, and 
paſſing the Alps with his third legion, ſtopped at Ra- 
venna, a city of Ciſalpine Gaul, from whence he 
once more wrote a letter to the conſuls, declaring that 
he was ready to refipn all command in caſe Pompey 
did ſo too. But he added, that if all power was to 
be given to one only, he would endeavour to prevent 
ſo unjuſt a diſtribution, and declared that if they per- 
ſiſted he would ſhort:y arrive at Rome to puniin their 
injuſtice, and the wrongs of his country, The me- 
naces contained in the laſt part of his letter exaſperat- 
ed the whole body of the ſenate agaialt him. Mar- 
cellus 
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cellus*the conſul, who as we have ſaid, was the crea- 
ture of Pompey, gave way to his rage, while 
Lentulus his collegue, who being of wrecked fortune, 
could expect to loſe nothing by a civil war, openly 
declared, that after ſuch an inſult further deliberation 
was needleſs, and that there was now more occaſion 
for arms than for ſuffrages. It was then, after ſome 
oppoſition, decreed that Cæſar ſhould lay down bis 
government and diſband his forces within a limited 
time, and if he refuſed obedience, that he ſhould be 
declared an enemy to the commonwealth, They 

ext gave orders to the conſuls, that the common» 
wealth ſhould receive no damage, which was the form 
of inveſting them with abſolute authority in caſes of 
immediate danger. Aſter this they appointed Do» 
mitins, a man of great courage and abilities, as Cæ- 
{ar's ſucceſſor in the government of Gaul. Pompey 
was ordered to put himſelf at the head of what troops 
were in readineſs, and all thoſe who were under the 
influence either of him or the ſenate, prepared to take 
vp arms at Rome. 

In the mean time, they who declared noni vos 
moſt ſtrongly in Cæſar's intereſt began to fear for theme 
ſelves, from the abſolute power granted the conſuls of 
diſpoſing all things at their pleaſure, and of treating 
whom they would as enemies to the ſtate, But par- 
ticularly Curio, with the two tribunes Marcus An- 
tonius and Longinus, ſuppoſed they had reaſon to be 
apprehenſive, They accordingly fled diſguiſed as 
ſlaves to Cæſat's camp, deploring the injuſtice and 
tyranny of the ſenate, and making a merit of their ſuf- 
ferings in his cauſe, Cæſar ſhewed them in the habit 
which they had thus aſſumed to his army, and ſeem» 
ing touched with the ſtrongeſt compaſſion, at their 
treatment, burſt out into ſevere invectives againſt the 
ſenate, alleging their tyranny over the ſtate, their 
cruelty to his friends, and their flagrant ingratitude 
to himſelf for all his paſt ſervices. Theſe, cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were in ſlaves habits, 
theſe are the rewards obtained by the faithful ſervants 
of their country, men whoſe perſons are ſacred by 
their office, and whoſe characters have been 2 

or 
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for their virtues, are driven from their country, oblige 
ed for ſafety to appear as the meaneſt of mankind, to 
find protection only in a diſtant province of the empire 
and all for maintaining the rights of freedom, thoſe 
rights which even Sylla in ail the rage of ſlaughter 
durit not violate, All this he enforced with the molt 
paſſionate geſtures, and accompanied his words with 
his tears. The ſoldiers, as if inſpired with one mind, 
cried out that they were prepared to follow him 
wherever he ſhould lead, and were ready to die or re- 
venge his injuries. An univerſal acclamation rung 
through the whole camp, every man prepared for a 


=. new lervice of danger, ard forgetting the toils of ren 


former campaigns, went to his tent to meditate on 
future victory. 

When the army was thus fit for his purpoſe, Cæſar, 
at night-fall, fat down to table chearfully converſing 
with his friends on ſubjects of literature and philoſo- 
phy, and apparently diſengaged from every ambitious 
concern: however, after — time, riſing up, he de- 
Gred the company to make themſelves chearful in his 
Abience, and that he would be with them in a moment: 
in the mean time having ordered his chariot to be pre- 
pared he immediately ſet out, attended by a few 
triends, for Ariminum, a city upon the confines of 
Italy, whither he had diſpatched a part of his army 
the morning before, This journey by night, which 
was very fatiguing, he performed with great diligence, 
ſometimes walking and ſometimes on horſeback, till 
at the break of day he came up with his army, which 
conſiſted of about five thouſand men, near the Rubi- 
con, a line river which ſeparates Italy from Gaul, 
and which terminated the limits of his command, The 
Romans had ever been taught to conſider this river as 
the ſacred boundary of their domeſtic empire; the ſe- 
nate had long before made an edi, which is ſtil] to 
be feen engraven in the road near Rimini, by which 
they ſolemnly devored to the infernal gods and brand- 
ed with ſacrilege and parricide any perſon who ſhould 
preſume to paſs the Rubicon with an army, a legion, 
or even a ſingle cohort: Cæſar therefore, when he ad- 
vanced at the head of his army to the fide of the river, 


ſtopped 
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ftopped ſhort upon the bank, as if impreſſed with ter- 
ror at the greatneſs of his enterprize. The dangers 
he was to encounter, the ſlaughters that were to enſue, 
the calamities of his native city, all preſented them- 
ſelves to his imagination in gloomy pe: ſpective, and 
ſtruck him with remorſe. He pondered for ſome time 
in fixed melancholy, looking upon the river and de- 
bating with himſelf whether he ſhould venture in : 
« If ] pals the river, fays he to one of his generals 
© who ſtood by him, what miſeries ſhall I bring upon 
my country! and if I now ſtop ſhort I am undone.”? 
Thus ſaying, and reſuming all his former alacrity, he 
plunged in, crying out that the die was caſt and all 
was now over ; his ſoldiers followed him with equal 
promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ariminum made 
themſelves maſters of the place-without any reſiſtance, 
This unexpected enterprize excited the utmoſt ter- 
rors in Rome, every one imagining that Cæſar was 
leading his army to lay the city in ruins, At one time 
were to be ſeen the citizens flying into the country for 
ſafety, and the inhabitants of the country coming up 
to ſeck for (ſhelter in Rome. In this univerſal confu- 
ſion Pompey felt all that repentance and ſelf condem- 
nation which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the remem- 
brance of having advanecd his rival to his preſent piteh 
of power; wherever he appeared, many of his former 
friends were ready to tax him with his ſupineneſs, and 
farcaſtically to reproach his ill grounded preſumption. 
6 Where is now, cried Favonius, a ridiculous ſenator 
« of his party, the army that is to riſe at your com- 
„mand? let us ſee if it will appear by ſtamping.” 
Cato reminded him of the many warnings he had given 
him ; which, however, as he was continually boding 
nothing but calamities, Pompey might be very juſtly 
excuſed from attending to, But being at length wea- 
ried with theſe reproaches which were offcred under 
colour of advice, he did all that Jay in his power to 
encourage and confirm his followers : he told them 
that they ſhould not want an army, for that he would 
be their leader; he confeſſed indeed that he had all 
along miſtaken Cæſar's aims, judging of them one 
| mom 
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from what they ought to be; however if his friends 
were ſtill inſpired with the love of freedom, they 
might yet enjoy it in whatever place their neceſſities 
ſhould happen to conduct them. He let them know 
that their affairs were in a very promiſing ſituation that 
his two heutenants were at the head of a conſiderable 
army in Spain, compoſed of veteran troops that had 
made the conguelt of the Eaſt ; beſides theſe, there 
were infinite reſources both in Aſia and Africa, to- 
gether with the ſuecours they were ſure to expect from 
ail the kingdoms that were in alliance with Rome, 
This ſpeech ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to revive the 
hopes of the confederacy. The greateſt part of the 
ſenate, his own private friends and dependants, to- 
gether with all thoſe who expected to make their for- 
tunes in his cauſe, agreed to follow him, Tins be- 
ing in no capacity of reſiſting Cæſar at Rome, he re- 
ſolved to lead his forces to Capua, where he had the 
two legions that commanded under Czar in Gaul, 
His parting from Rome was nor a little diſtreſsful to 
the ſpectators. Antient ſenators, reſpectable magil- 
trates, and many of the flower of the young nobiity, 


obliged thus to leave their native City defenceleſs to 
the invader, raiſed an univerſal concern in ali ranks 
of people, who followed them ſome way with out- 
Cries, tears and wiſhes for their ſucceſs, 

Cæſar, in the mean time, after having vainly at- 
tempted to bring Pompey to an accommodation, was 
reſolved to purſue him into Capua before he could havs 
time to collect his forces. However, at the very out- 
ſet, he was in ſome meaſure-diſcouraged by the defec- 
tion of Labienus, aſſociate of all his former victories: 
this general, either diſguſted at his command, or un- 
willing to deſolate his native country, went over to 
the other ſide; but Cæſar, who was not to be intimi- 
dated by the loſs of one man, whoſe abilities he him- 
ſeif was able to replace, did not ſeem much to regard 
it; wherefore ſending all his money after him, he 
marched on to take poſſeſhon of the cities that lay be- 
tween him and his rival, not regarding Rome, which; 
he knew would fall of courſe to the conqueror, Cor- 
finium was the firit city that attempted to (top the ra- 
pidii) 
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pidity of his march. It was defended by Domitius, 
who had been appointed by the ſenate to ſucceed him 
in Gaul, and was garriſoned by twenty cohorts which 
were levied in the countries adjacent: Cæſar, how- 
ever, quickly inveited it, and though Domitius ſent 
frequently to Pompey, exhorting him to come and 
raiſe the ſiege, he was at laſt obliged to endeavour to eſ- 
cape privately. His intentions happening to be divulp- 
ed, the parriſon were reſolved ro conſult their own 
ſafety by delivering him up to the beſiegers. Cæſar 
readily accepted their offers, but kept his men from 
immediately entering into the town After ſome time 
Lentulus the conſul, who was one of the beſieged, 
came out to implore forgiveneſs for himſelf and the 
reſt of his confederates, putting Cæſar in mind of 
their ancient friendſhip, and acknowledging the many 
favours he had received at his bands: to this Cæſar, 
who would not wait the concluſion of his ſpeech, ge- 
nerouſly replied, that he came into Italy not to injure 
the liberties of Rome and its citizens, but to reſtore 
them. This humane reply being carried into the city, 
the ſenators, and the knights, with their children and 
ſome officers of the garriſon, came out to claim the 
conqueror's protection, who juſt glancing ar their in- 
gratitude gave them their liberty, with permiſſion to 
go whereſoever they ſhould think proper. But white 
he diſmiſſed the leaders, he, upon this, as vpon all 
other occaſions, took care to attach the common ſol— 
diers to his own intereſt, ſenſible that he might ſtand 
in need of the army, but that whale he lived his army 
could never ſtand in need of a commander. 
Pompey having intelligence of what paſt upon this 
occaſion immediately retreated to Hrunduſium, where 
he reſolved to ſtand a flege, to delay the enemy until the 
forces of the empire ſhould be united to oppoſe him, 
Cœſar, as he expected, ſoon arrived defore the place, 
and having accidentally taken one of Pompey's engi— 
neers a priſoner, he gave him liberty, with orders t 
perſuade his general that it might be for the interc{t; 
of both, as well as to the advantage of the empire, to 
have an interview; but to this overtute he received no 
return. 
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return. He next attempted to block up the harbour, 
but in this being fruſtrated by the diligence of Pompey, 
he ſent another propoſal for having an interview, to 
which it was anſwered, that no propoſitions of that 
kind could be received in the abſence of the conſuls. 
Thus ſeeing no hopes of concluding their diſagree- 
ments by treaty, he turned all his thoughts towards 
carrying on the war, which Pompey on his fide re- 
ſolved to proſecute with all imaginable vigour. 

His firſt aim in keeping Czlar ſome time employed 
before Brunduſium ſucceeded to his wiſh ; he at length 
therefore prepared, with all imaginable caution, to 
abandon the town, and tranſport his garriſon over to 
Dyrrachium, where the conſuls, who had been ſent 
with a pa't of the troops before him, were levying 
men for the ſervice of the empire. For this purpoſe, 
having fortified the harbour in ſuch a manner that the 
enemy could not eaſily purſue him, he embarked his 
troops with the utmoſt filence and diſpatch, leaving 
only a few archers and fingers on the walls, who 
were ordered to retreat in {mall boats provided for 
that purpoſe, as ſoon as all the heavy infantiy were 
got on board. Cæſar, being apprized of their re- 
treat by the inhabitants of the town, who were pro- 
voked at the ruin of their houſes, immediately at- 
tempted to prevent the embarkation, and was actually 
going to lead his men over a pitfal, which Pompey 
had ſecretly placed in his way, had he not been in— 
terrupted by the townſmen, who apprized him of his 
danger. 'Ihus did Pompey, with great ſkill and dili— 
gence, make his eſcape, leaving the whole kingdom 
of Italy at the mercy of his rival, without either a 
town or an army that had ſtrength to oppole his pro- 

reſs. 
a Cæſar finding he could not follow Pomyey for want 
of ſhipping, reſolved to go back ro Rome, and take 
poſſeſſion of the public treaſures, which his opponent, 
by a moſt unaccountable overſight, had negleQed 
taking with him. It might have been alleged, in- 
deed, that as theſe treaſures were conſidered as a ſa- 
cred depoſit, and only to be uſed in the laſt extremity, 
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ing there was no occaſion for money to car; 
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or in Caſe of a Gallic invaſion, it would have been 
wrong in Pompey to begin his operatio with an act 
of impiety. Thus it often happens that the weaker 
ſide, through a fear of d:{cr. diting their cau'e by any 
thing irregular, ruin it by un'eaſunabie moderation, 
Czfar was received at Rome with the repeated accla- 
mations of the lower patt of the citizens and by all his 
own party; thoſe of the ſenate alſo who were at' ach- 
ed to his intereſts aſſenibled ro congratulate his ari1val, 
to whom he made a plauſible ſpcech, ju'tifying his con- 
duct and profefſing his averſion to the violent meaſures 
to which he had been compelled. | hen, under a pre- 
tence that his cauſe was that of juſtice and of the 
commonwealth, he prepared to poſſeſs himſelf of thoſe 
treaſures which had been laid up for the uſes of the 
public: but upon his coming up to the door of the 
treaſury, Metellus, the tribune who guarded it, refuſed 
to let him paſs, alleging that the money was ſacred, 
and that horrible imprecations had been denounced 
againſt ſuch as touched it upon any occaſion but that 
of a Gallic war. Cæſar, however, was not to be in- 
timidated by his ſuperſtitious remonſtrances, obſery- 
on a 
Gallic war, as he had entirely ſubdued all Gaul al— 
ready: the tribune then pretended that the keys were 
mifling, Cæſar ordered his attendants to break open 
the doors, but Wietellus had {H11 the boldneſs to dif- 
pute even his command, whereupon Cæſer, with 
more than uſual emotion, Jaying his hand upon his 
ſword, threatened to ſtrike him dead; “ And know, 
« young man, cried he, that it is eaſier to do this than 
„to ſay it.” | his menace had its effect; Metellus 
retired, and Cæſar took out to the amount of three 
thouſand pounds weight of gold, belides an immenſe 
quantity of filver; which money was a principal 
means of promoting his ſucceeding conqueſts. Hay- 
ing thus provided tour continuing the war, he depart- 
ed from Rome, reſolved to ſubduc Pomye}*s heute- 
nants, Atian.us and Petreius, u ho had been long in 
Spain at the ..cad of a veteran army, 


Much 
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Much had been expected by the oppoſite party from 
the army in Spain; it was compoſed of the choiceſt 
jegions of the empire, and had been ever victorious 
under all its commanders. Cæſar, however, who 
knew the abilities of its two preſent generals, jocoſely 
faid as he was preparing to go thither, that he went 
to fight an army without a general, and upon con- 
quering it, would return to fight a general without an 
army. However it may be enquired why Cæſar did 


not rather purſue Pompey directly, than thus ſtep out 


of the way, as it were, into Spain to engage his gene- 
rals. He had good reaſons, he was ſenſible that if 
be had overcome Pompey and driven him out ot 
Greece, where he was then making preparations, he 
muſt probably haye forced him into Spain, where of 
all places he dreaded molt to meet him; it was there- 
fore prudent firſt to deſtroy the army there, and then 
there was little to be dreaded from tlie protection it 
might afterwards afford. Accordingly having refreſh- 
ed his men, previous to their ſetting out, he led them 
once more a long and fatiguing march acroſs the Alps, 
through the extenſive provinces of Gaul, to meet the 
enemy in Spain. Indeed when 1 conſider the amaz- 
ing length of the way, and the various countries his 
ſoldiers were to paſs, the mountains they had to al- 
cend, and the foreſts to cut thro', the various cli- 
mates they were to endure, and the military duties 
they were to undergo, while every centine] wore 
ſeventy pounds weight of armour, that would be con- 
{idered as a modern man's Joad, while beſides this 
each man was obliged to carry with him ten days pra- 
viſion upon the point of his pear, and was allowed 
nothing to drink but vinegar and water on the way, 
when I contider, 1 ſay, the fatigues theſe muſt have 
undergone, and the length of their continuance, I am 
{truck with aftonifkment at their invincible patience 
and reſolution! Cæſar having left one of his generals, 
with part of the army, to beſiege Marſeilles, which: 
refuſed to admit him, proceeded with diligence on his 
march to Spain, and to attach his men firmly to his in- 
tercits, borrowed money from all his officers, which he 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers. Thus engaging the one 
te 
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to him by his Wer and the other by the expec- 
tation of being rapid. 

The fiſt conflict which he had with Afranius and 
Petretus, was rather unfavourable, It was fought nea: 
the city of Herda, and both ſides claimed the honour 
of the victory. Nevertheleſs, it appeared ſoon after 
that Cæſar was reduced to great {traits for want of 
proviſions, which the overflowing of the river and the 
poſition of the enemy entirely cut off. However, no- 
thing was able to ſubdue his diligence and activity, for 
cauſing flight boats covered with leather to be made, 
and cauſing a diverſion of the enemy to another part, 
he carried his boats in waggons twenty miles diſtant 
from the camp, launched them upon the broadeſt part 
of the river, and with great dexterity cauſed his legi- 
ons to paſs over. Having thus gained new ſupplies of 
proviſions and men, he made a feint as if he intend- 
ed to diſtreſs the enemy in turn, by cutting off their 
ſupplies, and for this purpoſe he began to throw en- 
trenchments and cut dnches, as if to turn the courſe 
of the river into a different channel. Theſe prepara- 
tions ſo intimidated the enemy, that they reſolved to 
decamp by night: but Cæſar, who had intimation of 
their deſign by his ſpies, purſued them with a ſmall 

art of his army, and forcing them to ford the river, 
before they had time to rally on We other fide, appear- 
ed with the main body of h's forces to receive them. 
Thus hemmed in on both ſides, they could neither 
get forward nor return to their former camp. By 
theſe means he reduced them to ſuch extremity of 
hunger and drought, that they were obliged to yicld 
at diſcretion. But clemency was his favourite virtue; 
he diſmiſſed them all with the kindeſt profeſſions, and 
ſent them home to Rome loaden with ſhame and obli- 
gations to publiſh his virtues, and confirm the affec- 
tions of his adherents. Thus in the ſpace of about 
forty days, he became maſter of all Spain; and then 
departing to his army at Marſeilles, obliged the city 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, He pardoned the inhabi— 
tants, as he ſaid, chiefly upon account of their name 
and antiquity; and leaving two legions in that garri— 
ſon, returned again victorious to Rome, The citi- 
Vor. I, 9 zeug 
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zens upon this occaſion receiged him with freſh de- 
monſtrations of joy, they created him dictator and 
conſul; but the firſt of theſe offices he laid down af- 
ter he had held it but eleven days. His deſign in 
accepting it was probably to ſhew the people with what 
readineſs he could refign it. 

While Cæſat was thus employed, Pompey was 
equally active in making preparations in Epirus and 
Greece to oppoſe him. All the monarchs of the Eaſt 
had declared in his favour, and ſent very large ſupplics. 
He was maſter of nine effective Italian legions, and 
had a fleet of five hundred Jarge ſhips under the con- 
duct of Bibulus, an active and experienced com- 
mander. Added to theſe, he was ſupplied with large 
ſums of money and all the neceſſaries for an army, 
from the tributary provinces round him, He had at- 
tacked Dolabella and Antony, who commanded for 
Cæſar in that part of the empire, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the former was obliged to fly, and the latter was 
taken priſoner, Crowds of the molt diſtinguiſhed 
citizens and nobles from Rome came every day to join 
him. He had at one time above two hundred ſenators 
in the camp, among whom were Cicero and Cato, 
whoſe approbation of his cauſe was equivalent to an 
army, Iheſe aſſiſted him with their eountenance and 
advice, and by their influence it was determined that 
no Roman citizen ſhould be put to death out of battle, 
and that no town ſubje& to the Roman empire ſhould 
be plundered by the conquerors. All theſe advan- 
tages both of ſtrength and council drew the wiſhes of 
mankind to his cauſe, and raiſed an oppoſition that 
threatened Czfar with ſpeedy deſtruction. | 

Notwithitanding ſuch png againſt him, 
Cæſar proceeded with his uſual vigour, and with a 
courage that to ordinary capacities might ſeem to be 
raſhneſs. He now reſolved to face his rival in the 
Faſt, and led his forces to Brunduſium, a ſea- port 
town of Italy, in order to tranſport them into Greece: 
but he wanted 7 fleet numerous enough to carry the 
whole at once, and it appeared dangerous to weaken 
his army by dividing it: beſides it was now the midſt 
of winter, and very difficult for any veſſels, much 

mere 
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more for ſo flight a fleet as his was, to keep the fea; 
added to this, all the ports and the thores were filed 
with a numerous navy of bis rival, conducted by a 
very vigilant commander, However, theſe conſide— 
rations could not over rule his defire to purſuc the 
war with his uſual unremitting aftiduity ; wherefore 
he ſhipped off five of his legions, which amounted to 
no more than twenty thouſand foot and {1x thouſand 
horſe, and weighing anchor fortunately- ſteered 
through the midſt of his enemies, timing it ſo wel! 
that he made kis paſſage in one day. He landed at a 
place called Phar ſalus, not daring to venture into any 
known port, which he was apprehenſive might be pol- 
ſeſſed by the enemy, When he ſaw his troops ſafely 
debarked, he ſent back the fleet to bring over the reft 
of his forces; but thirty of his ſhips, in their return, 
fell into the hands of Pompey's admiral, who ſet them 
all on fire, deſtroying the mariners and all, in order 
to intimidate the reſt by this cruel example. In the 
mean time he was employed in taking poſſeſſion of 
ſech towns as had declared for his enemy, and in 
cutting of proviſions from the fleet, which coalted 
along that part of the country. But ſtill convinced 
that the proper time for making propoſals for a peace 
was after gaining an advantage, he ſent one Rufus, 
whom he had taken priſoner, to effect an accommo— 
dation with Pompey, offering to refer all to the ſenate 
and people of Rome; but Pompey once more rejected 
rhe overture, holding the people of Rome too much, 
in Cæſar's intereſts to be relied on. | 

He was raiſing ſupplies in Macedonia, when fir 
informed of Cæſar's landing upon the coalls of Epirus: 
he now, therefore reſolved. immediately to march to 
Dyrrachium, in order to cover that place from Caeſar's 
attempts, as all his ammunition and proviſions were 
depoſited there. Upon his arrival at that city he be- 
gan to perceive that many of his new raiſed troops 
were very little to be depended upon; their flowneſs 
in obeying command, and their numerous deſertions 
eiving lum very diſagreeable apprehenſions. In con- 
ſequence of this, he obliged them to take an oarh, 
that they would never abandon their genetal, bu: 
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follow him through all his fortunes, and being thus le- 
cure of their attachment, he reſolved to harraſs out his 


rival by protracting the war, as his reſources were 


more numerous than thoſe of Cæſar. The firlt place 
that both armics came in ſight of each other, was on 
the oppoſite banks of the river Apſus, and as both 
were commanded by the two greateit generals then in 
the world, the one renowned for his conqueſt of 


the Eaſt, the other celebrated for his victories over 


the Weſtern parts of the empire, a battle was eagerly 
defired by the ſoldiers on either ſide. But neither of the 
generals was willing to hazard it upon this occaſion ; 
Pompey could not rely upon his new levies, and Cæ- 
{ar would not venture an engagement, till he was 
joined by the reſt of his forces. Accordingly, both 
armies remained in this diſpoſition for ſome days look- 
ing upon each other with anxiety of ſuſpenſe, yet each 
with equal confidence of ſucceſs and mutual eff + whey 

Cæſar had now waited ſome time with extreme im- 
patience for the coming up of the remainder of his 
army, the whole of his hopes depending upon that rein- 
force ment, and he had written and ſent ſeveral times 
to his generals to uſe diſpatch. At laſt, deſpairing of 
their punctuality, and deſirous of being freed from the 
anxiety of expectation, he reſolved upon an attempt, 
that nothing but the extraordinary confidence he had 
in his good fortune could excuſe. He diſguiſed him- 
ſelf in the habit of a ſlave, and with all imaginable 
ſecrecy, went on board a fiſherman's bark at the 
mouth of the river Apſus, with a deſign to paſs over 
to Brunduſium, where the reſt of his forces lay, and 
to conduct them over in perſon. He accordingly row- 
ed off in the beginning of the night, and was got a 
conſiderable way to ſea, when the wind all of a ſud- 
den changed againſt him : the ſea now roſe in billows 
of formidable height, and the ſtorm began to encreaſe 
with much violence. The fiſherman, who had rowed 
all night with great labour, was often for returning, 
but was diſſuaded by his paſſenger ; but at length, when 
far advanced on the intended voyage, he found himſelf 


unable to proceed, and yet too diſtant from land to 


hope 
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hope for making good his return : in this interval of 
deſpondence he was going to give up the var, and 
commit himſelf to the mercy of the waves, When 
Cæſar at laſt diſcovering himſelf, commanded him to 
row boldly; Fear nothing. cried he, you carry 
© Ceſar and his fortune.* Encouraged by the preſence 
of fo great a man, the fiſherman made freſh endea- 
voars, and got out to fea, but the ſtorm increating {till 
againſt them, he was obliged to make for Jand, which 
was effected not without great difficulty. As ſoon as 
he was on ſhore, Cæſar's ſoldiers, who had for ſome 
time miſſed their general, and knew not what was be- 
come of him, came joyfully round him, congratulat- 
ing his eſcape, and kindly upbraiding his attempt, in 
ſo far diſtruſting their courage and affection, as to 
ſeek out new forces, when they were ſure without any 
aid to conquer. His excuſes were not leſs tender than 
their remonſtrances, but the joy of both was ſoon after 
ſtill heightened by an information of the landing of 
the troops he had long expected at Apollonia, from 
whence they were approaching under the conduct of 
Antony and Calenus, to join him; he therefore de- 
camped in order to meet them, and prevent, if poſſi- 
ble, Pompey with his army from engaging them on 
their march, as he lay on that ſide of the river, where 
the ſuccours had been obliged to come on ſhore, This 
diligence was not leſs ſucceſsful than neceſſary, for 
Pompey had actually made ſome motions to hinder 
their junction, and had laid an ambuſcade for Antony, 
which failing, be was obliged to retreat, under an ap- 
prehenſion of being hemmed in between the two ar- 


mies, ſo that the junction was effected the ſame day. 


Pom} ey being compelled to retreat, led his forces to 
Aſparagus nigh Dyrrachium, where he was ſure of bo- 
ing ſupplicd with every thing neceſſary for his army, 
by the numerous fleets which he employed along the 


.coalts of Epirus; there he pitched his camp upon a 


tongue of land (as mariners expreſs it) that jutted into 
the ſea, where alſo was a ſmall ſlielter for ſhips, where 
few winds could annoy them: in this place being moſt 
advantageouſly ſituated, he immediately began to en- 
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trench his camp, which Cæſar perceiving, and finding 
that he was not likely foon to quit ſo advantageous a 
poſt, began to entrench alſo behind him, cauſing maga- 
Zines of corn to be made in all parts not already waſted 
by the enemy's forces Yet, notwithſtanding all his 
care, proviſions began to be very ſcarce in Cæſar's ar- 
my : his men were obliged to make uſe of beans and 
barley, and a root called Chara, which they mingked 
with milk; but they had been Jong uſed to greater 
hardſhips than theſe, fo that they bore all with their 
accuſtomed patience, remembering what great honours 
they had often gained, after a courſe of ſuch miſeries 
as theſe, "The inconveniencies that were like to fol- 
low, however, put Cæſar upon a new deſign. All be- 
yond Pompey's camp towards the land ſide, was hilly 
and ſteep, wherefore Cæſar built redoubts upon the 
hills, ſtretching round from ſhore to ſhore, and then 
cauſed lines of communication to be drawn from hill to 
bill, by which he blocked up the camp ot the enemy. 
He hoped by this blockade, to force the enemy to ® 
battle, which he aidentiy defired, and which the other 
declined with equal induſtry. Not indeed, but Pom- 
pey was continually and earneſtly ſolicited by his of- 
ficers and the ſenators attending his camp, to hazard 
a battle; but he knew too well the danger of ſuch an 
attempt, and accordingly thought only of ha:afling 
out the enemy by perſeverance. Thus both ſides con- 
tinued for ſome time employed in deſigns and finta- 
gem, the one to annoy and the other to defend. Cz. 
ſar's men daily carried on their works to ſtranen the 
enemy: thoſe of Pompey did the ſame to enlarge them- 
ſelves, having the advantage of numbers, and though 
they declined coming to a battle, yet they ſevere'y 

alled the enemy by their ſlingers and archers. Cæ- 
fr, however, was indefatigable ; he cauſed. blinds or 
mantlets to be made of the ſkins of beaſts to cover his 
men while at work, he cut off all the water that {up- 
plied the enemy's camp, and forage from the horſes, 
ſo that there remained no more ſubſiſtence for them. In 
this fituation, Pompey at laſt reſolved to break through 
his lines, and gain ſome other part of the country more 
COnvenicnt 
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convenient for encampment. Accordingly, having in- 
formed himſelf of the condition of Cæſar's fortifica- 
tions from ſome deſerters who came over to him, he 
ordered his light infantry and the archers on board 
his ſtips, to attack Cælar's entrenchments by ſea, 
where they were leaſt defended. 'I his was done with 
{ach «fect, that all the centurions of Cæſar's firil co- 
hort were cut off except one, and though Cæſar and 
his officers uſed their utmoſt endeavours to hinder 
Pompey's deligns, yet by means of reiterated attempts, 
he at laſt effected his purpoſe of extricating his army 
from his former camp, and of encamping in another 
place by the ſea, where he had the conveniency of fo- 
rage and ſhipping alſo. Czfar being thus fruſtrated 
in his views of blocking up the enemy, and perceiving 
the loſs he had ſuſtained, reſolved at laſt to force Pom- 
pey to a battle, though upon diſadvantageous terms, 
The engagement began by attempting to cut oft a le- 
gion of the enemy which was poſted in a wood, and 
this brought on a general battle. The conflict was for 
ſome time carried on with great ardour, and with equal 
fortune, but Cæſar's army being intangled in the en- 
trenchments of the old camps lately abandoned, began 
to fall into diſorder, upon which, Pompey preſſing his 
advantage, they at laſt fled with great precipitation, 
Great numbers periſhed in the trenches, and on the 
banks of the river, preſſed to death by their ſellows. 
Pompey purſued his ſucceſſes to the very camp of Cz- 
ſar; and now was the criſis of Czfar's fate, it only de- 
pended upon the reſolution and perſeverance of Pom- 
pey's men to attack his entrenchments, and utterly de- 
itroy his whole army; but his uſual good fortune pre- 
vailcd : Pompey, either ſurprized with che ſuddenneſs 
of his victory, or fearful of an ambuſcade, withdrew 
his troops into his own camp, and thus loſt the empire 
of the world, However, his generals and attendants 
locked upon his preſent ſucceſs as a termination of 
the war, Not thinking of future engagements and 
dangers, they carried themſelves as undoubted con- 
querois, and adding ciucity to their confidence, pat al! 
their priſoners to the {word. Ceſar, however, was not 
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to be intimidated by a ſingle blow; he found that hi- 
therto his attempts to force Pompey to engage him up- 
on equal terms were ineffectual, he therefore reſolved 
to appear as if willing to change the whole courſe of 
mne war, and to protract it in his turn: whereſore, 
calling the army together, he addrefied them with his 
uſual calmneſs and intrepidity, in the following man- 
ner, ** We have no reaion, my fellow foldiers, to be 
„ dejected at our late miſcarriage ; the loſs of one 
battle after fuch numbers that have been gained, 
„ ſhould rather awaken our caution than depreſs our 
« reſolution ; let us remember the long courſe of vie- 
tories which have been gained by us in Gaul, Bri» 
1 tain, Italy and Spain, and then let us conſider how 
« many greater dangers we have eſcaped, which have 
only ſerved to encreaſe the pleaſure of ſucceed- 
« ing victory. If after all theſe renowned exploits, 
and glorious ſucceſſes, one little diſorder, one error 
« of inadvertency, or indeed of deſtiny itſelf, has de- 
'* prived us of our juſt reward, yet we have {till ſuth- 
6 cient force to enſure it for the future: and though 
% we ſhould be deprived of every reſource, yet the 
* brave have one ſtill left to overcome every danger, 
namely, to deſpiſe it.” After thus encouraging his 
men, and degrading ſome of his ſubaltern officers who 
were remiſs in their duty, he prepared to lead his forces 
from their camp, and to make his retreat to Apollonia, 
where he intended to refreſh and recruit his army. 
Having therefore cauſed his baggage to go on bef re, 
he marched aſter at the head of his ſoldiers; and though 
purſued by Pompey, yet having the aivantage of ſet— 
1ing off eight hours before him, be effected his intent. 
In the mean time, Domitius, one of his licutenants, 
was in Macedonia with three legions, and ia danger,ot 
being ſarprized by the ſuperior forces of the enemy 
he reſolved rheretore to join him with all expedition, 
and after having refreſhed his army, ſet forward with 
the utmoſt diſpach. Pompey was in pretty much the 
lame circumitances of apprchention for Scipio, one 
af his lieutenants, who was in | heffaly, at the head 
of the Syrian legion; and he was {earivui, lell Cœlar's 
march 
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march was intended to cut of this body of troops be- 
fore their junction. Thus each general marched with 
all the diligence poſhble, both to ſecure their friends, 
and ſurprize their enemies. Cæſar's diſpatch was moſt 
ſucceſsful ; he was joined by Domitius on the frontiers 
of Theſſaly, and thus, with all his forces united into 
one body, he marched dire&tly to Gomphi, a town that 
lies farther within that province. But the news of his 
defeat at Dyrrachium, had reached this place before 
him : the inhabitants therefore, who had before pro- 
miſed him obedience, now changed their minds, and 
with a degree of baſeneſs, equal to their 1mprudence, 
ſhut their gates againſt him, Cæſar was not to be in- 
jared with impunity, wherefore, having repreſented to 
his ſoldiers the great advantage of forcing a place fo 
very rich, he ordered the machines for ſcaling to be 
got ready, and cauſing an aſſault to be made, proceed- 
ed with ſuch vigour, that notwithltanding the great 
height of the walls, the town was taken in a few hours 
time. Czſar left it to be plundered, and without de- 
laving his march, went forward to Metropolis, ano- 
ther town of the ſame province, which yielded at his 
approach ; by this means he ſoon became poſſeſſed of 
all Theſſaly, except Lariſſa which was garriſoned by 
Scipio with his legion, who commanded for Pompey. 
During this interval, Pompey's officers, being growa 
inſupportably vain upon their late victory, were conti- 
nually ſoliciting their commander to come to a battle; 
every delay became inſupportable to them; they pre- 
ſumed to atiert, that he was willing to make the moſt 
of his command, and to keep the numerou body of 
{-nators and nobles that followed his fortunes, ſtill in 
{ubje&tion:; conhdent of victory, they divided all the 
places in the government among themſelves, and por- 
tioned out the lands of thoſe, whom in imagination 
they had alre dy vanquiſhed, amongit each other, 
Nor did revenge leſs employ their thoughts, than am- 

bition or avarice ; this was not confined to fuch on! 
as had taken up arms againſt them, but to all thoſe 
who continued neuter, and had yet ſided with neither 
party. The proſcription was actually drawn up, 2 
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for the condemnation of individuals, but of whole 
ranks of the enemy: it was even propoſed, that all the 
ſenators in Pompey's army ſhould be appointed judges 
over ſuch as had either actually oppoſed, or, by their 
neutrality, had failed to afliit their party. Pompey 
being thus ſurrounded by men of weak heads and en- 
ger expectations, and inceſſantly teazed with importu- 
nities to engage, found himſelf too weak to oppoſe: 
he reſolved therefore, at laſt, to renounce his own 
jadgment, in compliance with thoſe about him, and 
to give up all ſchemes of prudence for thoſe dictated 
by avarice and paſhon. Wherefore, advancing into 
ITheſſaly, within a few days after the taking of Gom- 
phi, he drew down upon the plains of Pharſalia, 
where he was joined by Scipio his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. Here he awaited the 
coming vp of Cæſar, reſolved upon engaging, and 
upon deciding the fate of kingdoms at a fingle baitle. 
Czfar had employed all his art, for ſome time, in 
jounding the :nclinations of his men, and providing for 
their ſafety in cafe of miſcarriage ; but at length, und- 
ing them reſolute and vigorous, he cauſed them to ad- 
vance towards the plains of Pharſalia, where Pompey 
was now encamped The approach of theſe two great 
armies, compoled of the beſt and braveſt troops in th 
world, together with the greatneſs of the prize for 
which they contended, filled all minds with anxicty, 
though with different expeRations, Pompey's army, 
deing malt numerous, turned ali their houghts to the 
enjoyment of the victory; Cæſar's, with better aims, 
conſideted only the means of obtaining it : Pompey's 
army depended upon their numbers, and their many 
generals; Cæſar's upon their own diſcipline, and the 
conductef their ſingle commander. Pompey's parti— 
zans hoped much from the juſtice of their cauſe ; 
Cæſar's alleged the frequent propoſals which they had 
made for peace without effect: thus the views, hopes 
and motives of both ſeemed different, but their hatred 
and ambition were the ſame. Cæſar, who was ever 
foremoſt in offering battle, led out his army in array 
to meet the enemy; but Pompey, either ſuſpecting his 
troops, 
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troops, or dreading the event, kept his advantageous 
ſituation for ſome time: he drew indeed ſometimes 
out of his camp, but always kept himſelf under his 
trenches, at the foot of the hill near which he was poſted, 
Cæſar being unwilling to attack him at a diſadvantage, 
reſolved to decamp the next day, hoping to haraſs out 
his antagoniſt, who was not a match for him in ſuſ- 
taining the fatigues of duty; and in expectation, that 
as the enemy would not fail in following him, he might 
find ſome happier opportunity of coming to an engage- 
ment. Accordingly the order for marching was given, 
and the tents ſtruck, when word was brought him, 
that Pompey's army had quitted their entrenchment, 
and had advanced further into the plain than uſual, fo 
that be might engage them at leſs diſadvantage. This 
was the juncture that Cæſar had fo long withed for in 
vain; ever ſince he had landed in Greece, he had been 
employed in endeavours to draw on a general enpage- 
ment, and feared nothing ſo much as to protract the 
war: whereupon he now cauſed his troops that were 
upon their march to halt, and with a counterance of 
joy informed them, that the happy time was at Jaſt 
come, which they had fo long wiſhed for, and which 
was to crown their glory, and termir.ate their fatigues, 
After which he drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
vanced towards the place of battle. His forces did 
not amount to above half thoſe of Pompey; the army 
of che one amounting to above forty five thouſand 
foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe ; that of the other not 
exceeding twenty thouſand foot, and about a thou- 
ſand horſe. This diſproportion, particulatly in the 
cavalry, had filled Cæſar with apprehenſions ; where- 
fore he had ſome days before picked cut the ſtrongeſt 
and nimbleſt of his foot-foldiers, and accuſtomed them 
to fight between the ranks of bis cavalry. Dy their 
2ififtance, his thouſand horſe was a match for Pompey's 
ſeven thouſand, and had actually got the better in a 
ſcirmiſh that happened between them ſome days before. 
Pomp:y, on the other hand, had ſtrong expectations 
of ſucceſs; he boaſted in council, that he could put 
Cœſai's legiuns to flight, without ſtriking a fingle blow, 
preſuming, 
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preſuming, that as ſoon as the armies formed, his ca- 
valry, on which he placed his greateſt expectations, 
would out- flank and furround the enemy. Labienus 
commended this ſcheme of Pompey, alleging alfo thar 
the preſent troops of which Cæſar's army was compoſ- 
ed, were but the ſhadow of thoſe old legions that had 
fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the veterans were 
worn out, and had been replaced by new levies made 
in a hurry in Ciſalpine Gaul. To encreaſe the confi- 
dence of the army ſtill more, he took an oath, which 
the reſt followed him in, never to return to the camp 
but with victory. In this diſpoſition, under theſe advan- 
tageous circumftances, Pompey led his troops to battle. 
Pompey's order of battle was good and well judged, 
in the centre and on the two flanks he placed all his 
»eterans, and diſtributed his new raiſed troops between 
the wirgs and the main body. The Syrian legions 
were placed in the centre under the command of Sci- 
io; the Spaniards, on whom he greatly relied, were 
yut on the right under Domitius Anobarbus; and on 
the left were ſtationed the two legions which Cæſar had 
reſtored in the beginning of the war, led on by Pompey 
himſelf; becauſe from thence he intended to make the 
attack which was to gain the day; and for the ſame 
reaſon he had there aſſembled all his horſe, flingers and 
archers, of which his right wing had no need, being 
covered by the river Enipeus Cæſar hkewiſe divided 
his army in three bodies under three commanders; Do- 
mitius Calvinus being placed in the centre, and Mark 
Antony on the leſt, while he himſelf led on the right 
wing, which was to oppoſe the Jeſt commanded by 
Pompey. It is remarkable enough, that Pompcy choſe 
to put himſelf at the head of thoſe troops which were 
diſciplined and inſlruted by Cæſar: an inconteftable 
proof how much he valued them above any of the reſt 
of his army. Czlar, on the contrary, placed himſelf 
at the head of his temth Jepien, that had owed ail its 
merit and fame io his own training. As he obſerved 
the enemy's numerous cavalry to be all drawn to one 
ſpot, ie pucfitd at Pompey's intentions ; to obviate 
which he made a draught of fix cohorts from 1 
ine, 
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ine, and forming them into a ſeparate body, conceal- 
ed them behind his right wing, with inſtructions not 
to throw their javelins on the approach of Pompey's 
horſe, as was cuſtomary, but to keep them in their 
hands, and puſh them direQly in the faces and the 
eyes of the horſemen, who being compoſed of the 
younger part of the Roman nobility, valued themſelves 
much upon their beauty, and dreaded a ſcar in the 
face more than a wound in the body. He laſtly plac- 
ed the little cavairy he had ſo as to cover the right of 
the tenth Jegion, ordering his third line not to march 
till they had received the ſignal from him, And now 
the fate of the vaſt empire of Rome was to be decid- 
ed by the greateſt generals, the braveſt officers, and 
moſt expert troops that mankind had ever ſeen till 
that hour. Each private man in both armies was al- 
moſt capable of performing the duty of a commander, 
and ſeemed inſpired with a deſire to conquer or die. 
As the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their men, warming 
their hopes, and leſſening their apprehenſions. Pom- 
pey repreſented to his men, that the glorious occaſion 
which they had long beſought him to grant was now 
before them: ** And indeed, cried he, what advan- 
tages could you wiſh over an enemy that you are 
not now poſſeſſed of? Your numbers, your yigour, 
a late victory, all aſſure a ſpeedy and eaſy conqueſt 
e of thoſe haraſſed and broken troops, compoled of 
© men worn out with age, and impreſt with the ter- 
& rors of a recent defeat: but there is (till a ſtronger 
„ bulwark for our proteQion than the ſuperiority of 
our ſtrength, the juſtice of our cauſe, You are 
„engaged in the defence of liberty and of your 
„ country; you are ſupported by its laws, and fol- 
© lowed by its magiſtrates : you have the world ipec- 
© tators of your conduct, and wiſhing you ſucceſs : 
* on the contrary, he whom you oppole is a robber 
% and opprefſor of his country, and almolt already 
& ſynk with the conſciouſneſs of his crimes, as well 
© as the bad ſucceſs of his arms: ſhew then on this 
& occaſion, all that ardour aud deteſtation of tyran- 
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* ny that ſhould animate Romans, and do juſtice to 
„ mankind.” Cæſar, on his fide, went among his 
men with that ſteady ſerenity for which he was ſo 
much admired in the mid{t of danger. He inſiſted 
on nothing fo ſtrongly to his ſoldiers as his frequent 
and unſucceisful endeavours for peace. He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to ſhed, and 
pleaded only the neceſſity that urged him to it. He 
deplored the many brave men that were to fall on 
both fides, and the wounds of his country whoev*1 
ſhould be victorious. His ſoldiers anſwered his ſpeech 
with looks cf ardour and impatience, which obſerving 
he gave the ſignal to begin. The word on Pompey's 
fide was Hercules the invincible; that on Cæſar's, 
Venus the victorious. There was only ſo much ſpace 
between both armies as to give room for ſighting ; 
wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive the ſirſt 
ſhock without moving out of their places, expecting 
the enemies ranks to be put into diſorder by their 
motion. Cæſar's ſoldiers were now ruſhing. on with 
their uſual impetuoſty, when perceiving the enemy 
motionleſs, they all {topt ſhort, as if by general con- 
ſent, and halted in the mid? of their career. A ter- 
rible pauſe enſued, in which both armics continued 
to gaze upon each other with mutual terror and dread- 
ful ſerenity: at length, Ca ſars men, having taken 
breath, ran furiouſly upon the enemy, firſt diſcharg— 
ing their javelins, and then drawing their ſwords. 
The ſame method was obſerved by Pompey's troops, 
who as vigoroufly ſuſtained the attack, His cavalry 
alſo were ordered to charge at the very onſet, which: 
with the mukitude of archers and flingers, ſoon oblig- 
ed Cziar's men to give ground, and get themſelves, 
as he had foreſeen, upon the flank of his army : 
whereupon Cœſar immediately ordered the {ix co— 
horts that were placed as a reinforcement to advance, 
and repeated his orders to ſtrike at the enemies faces. 
This had its defired effect; the cavaliy, that were but 
juſt now ſure of victory, received an immediate 
check : the unuſual method of hghting purſued by the 
cohorts, their aiming entirely at the vifages of the 
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ailailants, and the horrible disſiguring wounds they 
made, all contributed to intimidate them ſo muck, 
that, inſtead of defending their perfons, their only 
endeavour was to ſave their face. A total rout en- 
ſued of their whole body, which fled in great diſor- 
der to the neighbouring mountains, while the archers 
and flingers, who were thus abandoned, were cut to 
pieces. Cæſar now commanded the cohorts to pur- 
ſue their ſucceſs, and advancing charged Pompey's 
troops upon the flank: this charge the enemy with- 
ſtood for ſome time with great bravery till he brought 
up his third lige which he had not yet engaged. 
Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by freſh troops and in rear by the victorious co- 
horts, could no longer reſiſt, but fled to their camp, 
'The flight began among the ſtrangers, though Pom- 
pey's right wing fill valiantly maintained their 
ground. Cæſat, however, being convinced that the 
victory was certain, with his uſual clemency, cried 
out to purſue the ſtrangers, but to ſpare the Romans; 
upon which they all laid down their arms and received 
quarter. Ihe preateſt ſlaughter was among the aux!- 
liaries, who fled on all quarters, but principally went 
for ſafety to the camp. The battle had now laſted 
from the break of day till noon, the weather being 
extremely hot; notwithſtanding, the conquerors did 
not remit their ardour, being encouraged by the ex- 
mple of their general, who thought his victory not 
complete till he was maſter of the enemy's camp, 
Arccordingly, marching on foot at their head, he call. 
ed upon them to follow, and ſtrike the deciſive blow, 
The cohorts, which were left to defend the camp, 
ſor ſome time made a formidable reſiſlance: particu- 
larly a great number of Thracians and other barbati- 
aus who were appointed for its defence; but nothing 
could refilt the ardour of Czfar's victorious army, 
they were at laſt driven from their trenches, and all 
fled to the mountains not far off. 
Cæſar, ſeeing tne field and camp ſtrewed with his 
fallen countrymen, was ſtrongly aftected at ſo melan- 
choly a proſpect, and could not help crying out to 
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one that ſtood near him, © They would have it ſo,” 
Upon entering the enemies camp, every object pre- 
ſented freſh inſtances of the blind preſumption and 
madneſs of his adverſaries : on all ſides were to be 
ſeen tents adorned with ivy and branches of myrtle, 
couches covered with purple, and ſide- boards loaded 
with plate. Every thing gare proof of the higheſt 
luxury, and ſeemed rather the preparative for a ban- 
2 the rejoicings for a victory, than the diſpoſition 
or a battle, A camp ſo richly furniſhed might have 
been able to engage the attention of any troops but 
Cæſar's; there was (till ſomething to be done, and 
he would not permit them to purſue any other object 
than their enemics till they were entirely ſubdued. 
A. conſiderable body of theſe having retired to the 
adjacent mountains, he prevailed on his ſoldiers to 
join him in the purſuit, in order to oblige theſe to 
ſurrender; he began by incloſing them with a line 
drawn at the foot of the mountain, but they quickly 
abandoned a poſt which was not tenable for want of 
water, and endeavoured to reach the city of Lariſſa, 
Cæſar led a part of his army by a ſhorter way, and 
intercepted their retreat, drawing upin order of bat- 
tle between them and the city. However theſe un- 
happy fugitives once more found protection from a 
mountain, at the foot of which a rivalet ran which 
ſopplied them with water. Now night approaching, 
Cæſar's men were alinolſt ſpent, and ready to faint 
with their inceſſant toil fince morning, yet ſtul he 
prevailed upon them once more to renew their la- 
bours, and to cut off the rivulet that ſupplied them. 
The fugitives, thus deprived of all hopes of ſuccour 
or ſubſiſtence, ſent deputies to the conqueror, offer- 
ing to ſurrender at diſcretion ; during this interval of 
negotiation, a few {znators that were among them 
took the advantage of the night to eſcape, and the 
reſt next morning gave up their arms, and experienc- 
ed che conqueror's clemency, In fact, he addreſſed 
them with great gentleneſs, and forbade his ſoldiers 
to offer them any violence, or to take any thing from 
them. Thus Cæſai by his conduct gained the molt 
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complete victory that had ever been obtained, and by 
his great clemency aſter the battle, ſeemed to have de- 
ſerved it. His loſs amounted to but two hundred men, 
that of Pompey to fifteen thouſand, as well Romans 
as auxtharies : twenty-four thouſand men ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners of war, and the greateſt part 
of theſe entered into Cæſar's army, and were incor- 
porated with the reſt of his forces. As to the ſena- 
tors and Roman knights who fell into his hands, he 
generouſly gave them liberty to retire wherever they 
thought proper: and as for the letters which Pompey 
had received from ſeveral perſons who wiſhed to be 
thought neutral, he burnt them all without reading 
them, as Pompey had done upon a former occaſion, 
Thus having performed all the duties of a general 
and a ſtateſman, he ſent for the legions which had 
paſſed the night in the camp, to relieve thoſe which 
had accompanied him in the purſuit, and being de- 
termined to follow Pompey, began his march, and 
arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa, 

As for Pompey, who had formerly ſhewn ſuch in- 
ſtances of courage and conduct, when he ſaw his ca- 
valry routed, on which he had placed his ſole de- 
pendance, he abſolutely Joſt his reaſon. Inſtead of 
thinking how to remedy this diſorder by rallying ſuch 
troops as fied, or by opp oling freſh troops to ſtop rhe 
progrels of the conquerors, being totally amazed by 
this firſt blow, he returned to the camp, and in his 
tent, waited the iſſue of an event, which it was his 
duty to direct, not to follow: there he remained for 
ſome moments without ſpeaking, till being told that 
the camp was attacked, “ What, ſays he, are we 
„ purſued to our very entrenchments ?” and immedi- 
ately quitting his armour for a habit more ſuited to his 
circumſtances, he fled away on horſeback to Lariſſa, 
from whence, perceiving he was not purſued, he 
ſlackened his pace, giving way to all the agonizing 
reflections which his deplorable ſituation mult natu- 
rally ſuggeſt, lu this melancholy manner, he paſſed 
along the vale of Tempe, and purſuing the courſe 
of the tiver Peueus, at laſt arrived at a fiſherman's 
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hut, in which he paſſed the night. From thence he 
went on board a little bark, and keeping along the 
ſea ſhore, he deſcried a ſhip of ſome burthen, which 
ſeemed preparing to ſail, in which he embarked, the 
maſtet of the veſſel ſtill paying him the homage which 
was due to his former ſtation. From the mouth of 
the river Peneus, he ſailed to Ampliipolis, where find- 
jag his affairs deſperate, he {teered to L-{bos, to tak? 
in his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there at a 
diſtance from the dangers and hurry of the war. 
She, who had long {lattered herſelf with the hopes of 
victory, felt the reverſe of her fortune in an agony of 
diſtreſs: the was deſired by the meſſenger, whoſe 
tears, more than words, proclaimed the greatneſs of 
her misfortunes, to diſpatch if ſhe expeted to fee 
Pompey, with but one ſuip, and even that not his 
own : her grief, which belies was ſo violent, became 
then inſupportable ; ſhe fainted away, and lay a con- 
ſiderable time without any ſigns of life. At length, 
recovering herſelf, and reflecting it was now no time 
for vain lamentations, ſhe ran quite through the city, 
to the ſea · ſide. Pompey received her in his arms, 
without ſpeaking a word, and for ſome time, ſupport- 
ed her in his arms in ſilent deſpair. After a pauſe of 
long cominuance they found words for their diſtreſs ; 
Cornelia imputed to herſelf a part of the miſeries that 
were come upon them, and inſtanced many former 
misfortunes of her life. Pompey endeavoured to 
comfort her, by inflancing the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and from his preſent unexpected wretchednets, 
teaching her to hope for as unexpected turns of good 
fortune. In the mean time, the people of the 1i]and, 
who had great obligations to Pompey, gathered round 
them, joining in their grief, and inviting them into 
their city. Pompey however deciined their invitation, 
and even adviſed them to ſubmit to the conqueror. 
„ Be under no apprehenfſions, cried he, Cæſar may 
ebe my enemy, but ſtill let me acknowledge his mo- 
*© deration and humanity.” Cratippus, the Greek 
»hiloſopher, alſo came to pay his reſpe&s. Pompey, 
as is but too frequent with p erſons under nusfortures, 
complaineg. 
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complained to him of Providence. Cratippus, who 
was a man of genius, and underſtood the world, de— 
clined entering deeply into the argument, rather ſatis— 
fied with ſupplying new motives to hope, than com- 
bating the preſent impiety of his deſpair, 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
courſe, ſleering to the ſouth eait, and ſtopping no 
longer than was neceſſaty to take in proviſions at the 
ports that occurred in his paſſage. He came before 
Rhodes, but the people of the city were changed 
with his foriunes againſt him. From thence he went 
to Attilia, where he was joined by ſome ſoldiers and 
ſhips of war. However, theſe were nothing againſt 
the power of his rival, from the activity of whoſe 
purſuit he was in continual apprehenſions. His forces 
were ioo much ruined and diſperſed to be ever col- 
lected once more; his only hopes therefore lay in the 
aſſiſtance of the kings who were in his alliance, and 
from theſe only he could expect ſecurity and protec- 
tion. He was himſelf inclined to retire to the Par- 
thians, others propoſed Juba, king of Numidia, but 
he was at laſt prevailed upon to apply to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, to whoſe father Pompey had been a 
conſiderable benefactor. Accordingly, he left Cilicia 
where he then was, ard ſteering for the kingdom of 
Egypt, came in view of the coaſts of that country, 
and ſent to the young king, to implore protection and 
ſafety. Ptolemy, who was as yet a minor, had not 
the government in his own hands, but he and his 
kingdom were under the protection of, Photinus, an 
eunuch, and Theodotus a maſter of the art of ſpeak- 
ivg. Before theſe therefore, Pompey's requeſt was 
arpucd: before ſuch mean and mercenary perſons 
was to be determined the fate of one, who but a few 
days before, had given law to kingdoms. The opi- 
nions of the council were divided, gratitude and pity 
inclined ſome to receive him, whillt others, more ob- 
durate or more timorous, were for denying him en- 
trance into the kingdom. At length, Theodotus the 
rhetorician, as if willing to diſplay his eloquence, 
maintained, that both propoſais were equally darige- 


rus ; 
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rous: that to admit him, was making Pompey their 
maſter, and drawing on them Cæſar's reſentment ; 
and by not receiving him, they offended the one, 
without obliging the other: that therefore, the only 
expedient Jeft was to give him leave to Jand, and then 
to kill him: this would at once oblige Cæſar, and rid 
them of all apprehenſions from Pompey's reſentment : 
for concluded he, with a vulgar and malicious joke, 
dead dogs can never bite. This advice prevailing in 
a council compoſed of the ſlaves of an effeminate 
and luxurious court, Achillas, commander of the 
forces, and Septimius, by birth a Roman, and who 
had formerly been a centurion in Pompey's army, 
were appointed to carry it into execution. Accord- 
ingly, attended by three or four more, they went in- 
to a little bark, and rowed off from land towards 
Pompey's ſhip that Jay off about a mile from the 
ſhore, When Pompey and his friends ſaw the boat 
moving off from ſhore, they began to wonder at the 
meanneſs of the preparations to receive him, and 
ſome even ventured to ſuſpect the intentions of the 
Egyptian court. But before any thing could be de- 
termined, Achillas was come up to the ſhip's fide, and 
in the Greek language welcomed him to Egypt, and 
invited him into the boat, alleging that the ſhallows 
prevented larger veſſels from coming off to receive 
him. Pompey after having taken leave of Cornelia, 
who wept at his departure, and having repeated two 
verſes of Sophocles, ſignifying, that he who truſts 
his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment becomes a 
ſlave, gave his hand to Achillas, and ſtept into the 
bark, with only two attendants of his own. They 
had now rowed from the ſhip a good way, and as 
during that time they all kept a profound ſilence, 
Pompey, willing to begin the diſcourſe, accoſted Sep- 
timius, whoſe face he recollected, Methinks, friend, 
6 {aid he, that you and I were once fellow-ſoldiers 
« together.“ Septimius gave only a nod with his 
head, without uttering a word, or initancing the leaſt 
civility. Pompey therefore took out a paper, on 
which he minuted a ſpeech he intended to make the 

king, 
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king, and began reading it. In this manner they ap- 
proached the ſhore, and Cornelia, whoſe concern had 
never ſuffered her to loſe ſight of her huſband, began 
to conceive hopes, wnen ſhe perceived people on the 
{ſtrand crewding down along the coaſts, as if willing 
to receive him : but her hopes were ſoon deſtroyed, 
for that inſtant, as Pompey roſe ſupporting himſelf 
upon his freedman's arm, Septimius (tabbed him in 
the back, and was inſtantly ſeconded by Achillas. 
Pompey perceiving his death inevitable, only diſpoſed 
himſelf to meet it with decency, and covering his 
face with his robe, without ſpeaking a word, with a 
ſigh, reſigned himſelf to his fate, At this horrid 
ſight, Cornelia ſhrieked ſo loud as to be heard on the 
ſhore, but the danger ſhe herſelf was in did not al- 
low the mariners time to look on; they immediately 
ſer ſai], and the wind proving favourable, fortunately 
they eſcaped the purſuit of the Egyptian gallies. In 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off 
his head, cauſed it to be embalmed, the better to 
preſerve its features, deſigning it for a preſent to 
Cæſar. The body was thrown naked on the ſtrand, 
and expoſed to the view of all thoſe whoſe curioſity 
led them that way. However, his faithful freedman 
Philip ſtill kept near it, and when the crowd was diſ- 
perſed, he waſhed it in the fea, and looking 10und 
for materials to burn it, he perceived the wrecks of a 
fiſhing boat, of which he compoſed a pile. While 
he was thus piouſly employed, he was accoſted by an 
old Roman ſoldier, who had ſerved under Pompey in 


his youth. ** Who art thou, faid he, that art mak- 


„ ing theſe humble preparations for Pompey's fune- 
« ral?” Philip having anſwered, that he was one of 
his freedmen ; Alas, replied the ſoldier, permit me 
© to ſhare in this honour ao: among ail the miſeries 
* of my exile, it will be my laſt ſad comfort, that I 
have been able to aſſiſt at the funeral of my old 
„ commander, and touch the body of the braveſt ge- 
« neral that ever Rome produced.” After this they 
both joined in giving the corſe the laſt rites, and col- 
lecting his aſhes, buried them under a little riſing 

earth, 
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earth, ſcraped together with their hands, over which 
was afterwards placed the following inſcription : He 
whoſe merits deſerved a temple, can now ſcarce find a 
tomb. Such was the end, and ſuch the funeral of 
Pompey the Great, a man who had many opportuni- 
wes of enſlaving his country, but yet rejected them all. 
He was fonder of glory than of power, of praiſe ra- 
ther than command, and was more vain than ambi— 
tious. His talents in war were every way ſuperior to 
all the reſt of his cotemporaries, except Czfar ; it 
was therefore his peculiar misfortune to contend with 
a man, in whoſe preſense, all other military merit 
loſt its luſtre. Whether his aims during the laſt war 
were more juſt than Czfar's muſt for ever remain 
doubtful; certain it is, that he frequently rejected all 
offers of accommodation, and began to talk of puniſh- 
ment, before he had any pretenſions to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in caſe of 
victory, they could not have been executed with 
more moderation than thoſe of Cæſar. The corrup- 
tions of the ſtate were too great to admit of any 
other cure but that of an abſolute government, and it 
was not poſhble that power could have falien into 
better hands than thoſe of the conqueror. From 
Pompey's death therefore, we may date the total ex- 
tinctiou of the republic. From this period the ſenate 
was diſpoſſeſſed of all its power, and Rome, from 
henceforward, was never without a maſter, 


IND E A. 


IZ 


A. 


bix- Curule, when firſt created, 123. 

Amilius Paulus, ſent with Varro againſt Hannibal, 171. 
Slain at Cannæ, 173. 

Encas, arrives in Italy, 1. Marries Lavinia, ſlays 
Ternus, and builds Lavinium, 2. Is vanquiſhed 
by Mezentius, and ſlain, ib. 

qui, defeated by Q Cincinnatus, who takes their 
city, 81, 82. They with the Volſci make incur- 
ſions and advance within ten miles of Rome, ex- 
cited by the inteſtine diviſions of the people, 92. 
Subdued by the Romans, 126. 

Agrarian Law, who the firſt propoſer of it, 70. Vi- 
vient conteſts between the ſenate and the commons 
for its eſtabliſhment, 84. 

Agrigentum, taken from the Romans by the Cartha- 
ginian general, 151, 

Amulius, murders his brother Numitor's ſons, and 
makes his daughter Rhea Silvia a veſtal virgin, 2. 

Ancus 
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Ancus Martius, elected king of Rome, 20. His in- 
ſtitutions, conqueſts and death, 21, 22. 

Antiochus, war declared againſt him by the Romans, 
189, 190. Is defeated by Scipio, brother of Afri- 
canus, 191, and makes peace with the Romans up- 
on their own terms, ib. 

Appius Claudius, his hatred of the people occaſions 
great diſturbances, 75. Appointed general againſt 
the Volſcians, 76. His ſeverity, 77. His death, ib. 

Appius, one of the decemviri, falls in love with Vir- 
ginia, 93. His intrigue to get poſſeſſion of her, 
ib. Kills himſelf in priſon, 98. 

Appius Claudius, his ſpeech diſſuading from a peace 
with Pyrrhus, 140, 141. | 

Archimedes, vetards the fate of Syracuſe by his ma- 
chines, 179. Is ſlain by a Roman ſoldier, ib. 

Aſcanius, ſucceeds his father Æneas, 2. 

Aſdrubal. ſent to reinforce Hannibal, is cut off with 
his whole army, 178. 

Awentine, Mount, granted by the ſenate to the people 
to build on, 83. 


B 


Brennus, with an army of Gauls enters Etruria, 117. 
Marches to Rome, 112. Beſieges the Capitol, 114. 
Is encountered by Camillus and entirely defeated, 
117. 

Brutus, Junius, declares his reſolution to revenge 
Lucretia, 36. Obrains a decree of the ſenate for 
the baniſhment of Tarquin. 37. Proclaimed deli- 
verer of the people, 38. Created conſul, 39. 
Sentences his two ſons to death for attempting to 
reſtore Tarquin, 40, 41. Slain in combat by 
Aruns, ſon of Tarquin, 41, 42. 

Burial, on what occaſion changed into burning by the 
Romans, 244. 


Camillus, 
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C. 


Camillus, M. Furius, created dictator to conclude the 
war with the Veii, 108, whoſe city he takes, ib. 
Created a military Tribune and ſent againſt the Fa- 
liſci, rog Sends back the ſchool maſter with igno- 
miny who had offered to betray the children under 
his care to him, 109, 110. Is again choſen Dicta- 
tor, 115, Encounters and routs the Gauls, 117. 
Defeats the Volſci, 119, 120. Made diQator 
again to oppoſe another invaſion of the Gauls, 122. 
whom he defeats, ib. Builds a temple to Concord, 
124. His death, 1b. 

Cannæ, the battle fought there deſcribed, 172, 173. 
Numher and quality of the Romars ſlain, 174. 
Capitol, by whom built, 33. Why fo called, ib. Be- 
ſieged by the Guis. 117. Saved by Manlius, 

thence ſurnaired Capitolinus, 118. 

Carthage, deſcribe, 149. ne corrupt ſtate of it, 
ib. Beſieged by Scipio ZEmilianus, 196. Taken 
and burnt, 97. 

Carthaginians, cauſe of the war between them and 
the Romans, 149. Defeated in a ſea-fight by the 
conſul Dut!!:us, 150, 151. Bring deſtitute of ge- 
nerals fend to Laced:emon for Xantippus to com- 
mand their armies, 153. They defeat the Romans 
commanded by Regulus, 155 and deſtroy their 
fleet in an engagement with { laud'us Pulcher, 158, 
But loſe one hundred and twe:ity ef their own hips 
in another engagement, ib. Are ſorced to ſubmit 
to the hard conditions of peace rmrofed by the Ko- 
mans, 159. Break the treaty by sſieging Sagun- 
tum, 161, Recall Hannibal ou of Italy, 183, 
TT heir forces defeated by Scip'o, 185. A treaty 
of peace concluded between them and the Romans, 
187 

Catiline, Sergius, his character and conſpiracy, 258, 
264 His death, ib. | 

Cenſors, the firſt inſtitution of them, 102, Wherein 
their office conſiſted, ib | 
Vol. I. P Cicero, 


IN DBX. 


Cicero, M. T. his charadter, 269. Baniſned, 271. 
Recalled, 274. 

Cinna, Cornelius, oppoſes the intereſt of Sylla, 226. 
Is joined by Marius, 229, Raiſes forces to oppoſe 
Sylla, 233. His death, 234. 

Clelia, eſcapes from the camp of Porſenna, ſwimming 
the Tyber on horſeback, 44. 

Ceſar, Julius, his character, 263. Forms a combi- 
nation with Pompey and Craſſus, 266. Gaul aſ- 
figned to him, 269. A brief relation of his victo- 
ries there, 272. Recalled, 257. Paſſes the Ru- 
bicon, 283. Plunders the treaſury at Rome, 287. 
Subdues Spain, and returns victorious to Rome, 
289. Defeats Pompey at Pharſalia, 303. | 

Clodius, Publius, his enmity to Cicero, 270. Killed 
by Milo, 276. 

Collatinus, choſen conſul with Brutus, 39. Depoſed 
from the conſulſhip and baniſhed, 41. 

Conſuls, when firſt choſen, 39. A law made for 
chooſing one of them from the plebeians, 123. 

Corinth, taken and razed to the ground, 197. 

Coriolanus, makes a ſpeech which greatly inflames the 
people, 60. Proceedings of the tribunes againſt 
him, 61. Condemned to perpetual exile, 63. In- 
vades the Roman territories, 65, Encamps within 
fire miles of Rome, 67. Approaching nearer, the 
ſenate and the people agree to ſend deputies with 
propoſals of a reſtoration, ib. The pathetic ſpeech 
of his mother Volumnia, 68. His death, 69. 

Craſſus, his character, 242. Becomes one of the tri- 
umvirate, 266, 267, Chooſes Syria for his ſhare 
of government, 269. 

Curtius, leaps on horſeback into the gulph in the Fo- 
tum, 126. 


D. 


Decius, Mus, devotes himſelf as an atonement to 
ſave his army, 135. BY 
Decemwir!, 


IND 

Decemrviri, occalion of inſtituting theſe officers, and 
the names of the perſons firſt appointed to it, 87. 
Compile the fir{t ten tables of the Roman law, ib. 
The intrigues of Appius to get himſelf continued 
in the office, 88. Agree on his propoſal never to 
vive up their authority, 82. Which they exerciſe 
With great Jicentiouſneſs and cruelty. ib. Add two 
more tables to the body of laws compiled by them, 
ib. The inteſtine diviſions their tyranny occaſions 
excite the /Equi and Volſci to make incurſions, yo. 
Demand a power of levying and commanding the 
forces to go againſt the Aqui, 91. A period put 
to their office, 97. 

Didator, who, firſt appointed and on what occaſion, 
3 Various caules of chooſing them, 125, 
Druſus, following the example of the Gracchi, ex- 

cites commotions, and is killed, 220. 
Duillius, obtains a ſignal victory over the Carthagini- 
ans at ſea, 150, 151. 


F. 


Falli, four thouſand men of this family offer to de- 
fend the Roman territories invaded by the Hetruri- 
ans, 72. Are all cut off by the Veii, 73. 

Fabius Maximus, elected general againſt Hannibal, 
168, Saves the Roman army when in imminent 
danger through the raſhneſs of Minucius, 170, 171, 

Fabricius, ſent to treat with Pyrrhus reſpecting the 
ranſom and exchange of priſoners, 141, 142. His 
temperance and fortitude, ib. Acquaints Pyrrhus 
with the treachery of his phyſician, 143, 144. Sets 
an example of frugality, and (being cenſor) ejects a 
ſerator for having ten pounds of plate, 147. 

Fidene, an ancient Roman colony, revolts to the king 
of the Veii, 104. 

Flaminius, raſhly encountering Hannibal, near the 
lake of Thraſimene, is defeated, and abo 
35c00 Romans ſlain, 167, 


EI Gaul:, 


I 
G. 


Cauli, beſiege Cluſium under the conduct of Btennus, 
111. March thence to Rome, 112, which, after 
defeating the Roman army, they enter without re- 
ſiſtance, 113, 114. Defeated by Camillus, 125. 
Enter Etruria again waſting all with fire and ſword, 
160. Being encountered by the Romans, 40000 of 
them are killed, and 1000 taken priſoners, 161. 

Gladiators, their firſt inſtitution at Rome, 23. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, attempts to renew the Licinian 
law, 199. Is killed by Saturninus, 202. 

Gracchus, Caius, his character, 203, Attempts to 
reform ſeveral corruptions in the ſtate, 203, 204, 
and to enforce the Licinian law, 205. Being ma- 
liciouſly proſecuted by the ſenate, who ſet a price 
upon his head, he orders his ſlave to kill him, 209. 

Greece, Liberty reſtored to it by the Romans, 189. 


H. 


Hannibal, ſworn by his father when very young never 
to be in friendihip with the Romans, 162. His cha- 
racter, ib. 163. Having teken Saguntum, and 
over run all Spain, marches into Italy, 163. De— 
feats the conſul Scipio, 164, and afterwards his 
collegue Sempronius, 165 | ngages and defeats 
Flaminius with great ſlaughter, 67. His ſtrata- 
gem to eſcape from Fabius, 169 The diſpoſition 
of his forces at Cantæ 172. Slays 50, o Ro- 
mans there, 173. Leads his army to Capua, 176. 
Is oppoſed at Carthage by Hanno, 177 Aidtubal 
ſent to reinforce him, 78 He is recalled, 182. 
Has un inter view with Scipio before the armies en- 
gage, 184 Being defeated in battle, flies to Adru— 
metum, 87. Goes to the court of Antiochus, 
192. His death, ib. 

He'rurians, invade the Roman territori:s, and defeat 
the conſul Virgin'us, 71 

Horatii, the combat between them and the Curiatii, 18. 

Huratius Cocles, bravely defends Rome, 43. 


[llyrian;,. 


Tllyrians, make depredations on the trading ſubjects of 
Rome, which brings on a war againſt them, 160, 
The greateſt part of thei: country ceded, and a tri- 
bute impoſed on the reſt, ib. 

Judæa, ſubdued by Pompey, 257, 258. 

Tugurtha, bribes the ſenate of Rome to countenance 
his villanies, 212. Summoned to give an account 
in perſon of ſuch as had accepted bribes, 212, 21 3. 
Obliges the Roman army to paſs under the yoke, 
214. Conſtrained by ane to beg peace, ib. 
Brought to Rome by Marius, 217. His death, ib. 


L. 


Levinus, ſent to interrupt the progreſs of Pyrrhus in 
Italy, 136. Is defeated by him with great flaugh- 
ter, 138. 

„ what occaſion created the firſt dictator of 
Rome, 47. 

Latins, enter into hoſtility with the Romans by the 
inſtigation of Jarquin, 41. Are entirely over- 
thrown near the Jake Regillos, 48. They with 
the Campanians revolt, 130. Are defeated by 
Manlius Torquatus, with great ſlaughter, and 
brought entirely under the Roman power, 132. 

Laws, Agrarian, when firſt propoſed, yo. Commo- 
tions occaſioned by attempts to enforce them, 84, 
205. 

57 the ten T ables, whence compoſed, 86, Di. 

geſted into order by the Decemviri, 87. 

Livius, Andrenicus, the fiſt dramatic poet of Rome, 
1 60. 

Lucius Targuinius Priſcus, elected king of Rome, 22. 

| His inſtitutions, wars and death, ib. 25. 

Lucretia, raviſhed by Sextus Tarquinius, 34. Kills 

- herſelf, 35. 

Lucullus, defeats Mithridates and Tigranes, 253, 

a Superſeded by Glabrio, and aſterwarcs by Pompey, 
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9 Lutatius 


FU EX. 


Lutatius Catulus, gains a great victory over the Car- 
thaginians at ſea, 158. 


M. 


Manlius Capitolmus, bravely defends the Capitol, 117. 
Aſpires to be ſovereign of Rome, 118. Is thrown/ 
from the 'Tarpeian rock, and his houſe razed to the 
ground, 119 

Manlius Torquatur, puniſhed his ſon with death for 
fighting contrary to order, 131. Defeats the army 
of the Latins with great flaughter, 132. 

Marius, Caius, ſent againit Juguitha, 215, His 
character, ib. Supplants Metellus, 2:6. Sent 
againſt the Cimbri and Tentones, 217, whom he 
entirely defeats, 218. Put to flight and declared 
an enemy of his country by Sylla, 226. Involved 
in various dangers and. diſtreſſes, 228, 229. Joing 
with Cinna, ib. Makes horrid maſſacres, 231, 
232. Nis death, ib. 

Metellus, ſent againſt Jugurtha, conſtrains him to beg 
peace, 214. Being ungratefully perſecuted by Ma- 
rius goes into voluntary exile, 219. ls recalled, ib. 

Mithridates, war declated againft him, 222. Is de- 
feated near Athens with great loſs of his forces, 232. 
Concludes a peaces, ib. Unites with Tigranes, and 
invades Bithy nia, 253. Defeated by Lucullus, 
254. By Pompey, 255 His death 257. 

Mutins Scevola, attempts to kill Porſenna, but failing 
of ſucceſs, burns his right hand, 44. 


N. 
Numa, Pompilius, choſen king of Rome, 15. His 


various in{titutions, and death, ib. 16. 
Vumitor, the laſt king of Alba, ſopplanted by his 
brother Amulius, who muiders his ions, aud pole 


ſeſſes the kingdom, 2, 3. 


O. 


Ovation, wherein it differs from a triumph, 45. To 


whom, and on what voccalion firſt decreed, ib. 
Pairicians, 


EN DX. 
P. 


Patricians, by the laws of the twelve tables forbid to 
marry with the plebeians, 93. The tribunes make 
a law to permit them, 100. 

Perſeus, king of Macedon, makes war againſt Rome, 
193. Is defeated by AÆmilius, 194. 

Pharſalia, the armies of Czſar and Pompey meet there, 
298. The order of the battle on both ſides, 300. 
Philip, king of Macedon, engages in war with the Ro- 
mans, for having made a league with the Carthagi-- 
nians, 179, which is concluded after twenty years 

continuance, 189. 

Plebeians, their power, 6. The oppreſſions and miſe- 
ries they were ſubjected to by the avarice of the rich 
and powerful, which in the end occaſioned the cre- 
ation of the. tribunes of the people, 47—48. Great 
tumults and conteſts between them and the patrici- 
ans, cauſed by one of their tribunes, 75. A law 
procured, giving them equal influence with the pa- 
tricians in all elections aud debates, 99. A law 
paſſed for chooſing one of the conſuls from their- 
body, 124: 

Poetry, its riſe among the Romans, 160. 

Pompey Cneius, eſpouſetn the interelts of Sylla, 235. 
Puts an end to the ſervile war, 247. Contelts with 
Craſſus for p::wer, 249. Clears the ſea of pirates, 
251 Appointed general againſt Mithridates, 252, 
Whom he defents, 256. Enters Rome in triumph, 
258. A character of him, 266 Oidered by the 
ſenate to oppoſe Cælar, 281, Leads his forces to 
Capua, 284, Routs Cæſar's forces, 295. Being 
defeated at Pharſalia, flies to Lariſſa, thence to 
Leſbos, 365, 306, and Egypt, 307. His death, 
zog. A further character of him, ib. 310. 

Poriins Cain, his character and ſpeech in the ſenate, 
262, 203. 

Porſenna, king of Etruria, lays ſiege to Rome, 43. Of- 
ters conditions of peace, which are accepted, 44. 
Pretor, when firſt appointed, and wherein his office: 

conſulted, 123, 124. | 
Punic : 


INDEX. 


Punic War, what gave riſe to the firſt, 149. Con- 
cluded on hard conditions to the Carthaginians, 
159. The ſecond declared, 162. Concluded, 
185. Commencement of the third, 195. Its 
concluſion by the deſtruction of Carthage, 197. 
Pyrrhus, invited by the Tarentines, comes with an 
army into Italy, 135. Defeats the Romans, buc 
with great ſlaughter on both ſides, 138, 139. En- 
deavours to bribe the Romans to a peace, but in 
vain, 139. Gains a ſecond victory, but with con- 
ſiderable loſs, 143. Retreats into Sicily, 145. 
Having returned into Italy, encounters the Ro- 
mans, is defeated, and his camp taken, 146. 
Returns into Greece, ib. 


Q_ 


Vnintius Cincinnatus, his frugality and induſtry, 79. 
Elected conſul, 8:. His conduct and virtues, ib, 
Created dictator, ib. Marches to the relief of the 
conſul Minutius, ſurrounded by the Aqui and 
Volſci, 82, 83. Having reſcued the army, and 
deſcated the enemy, reſigns his. diQatorſhip, and 
returns to his farm, 82. 


R. 


Regulus, ſent with Manlias into Africa, to carry on the 
war with Carthage, 151. His character, ib. De- 
feats the Carthaginian fleet, 152. Makes a deſcent 
on the coaſt, and takes the city of Clupea, ib Se- 
veral of his. men deſtroyed by. a huge ſerpent, ib, 
Which at length they killed, and its ſkin is ſent to 
Rome, 153. Obtains another victory, and takes 
eighty towns, ib. Is defeated by Xantippus with 
great ſlaughter of the Roman army, and himſelf tak- 
en priſoner, 155 Sent to Rome to treat of peace, on 
condition to return if unſucceſsful, 156. Adviſes to 
continue the war, 157, and returns to Carthage, ib. 
where he is put to death with great torture, 158. 
Rome, founded, 5. Improved and adorned by L. Far— 
quinius Priſcus, 22, Extent of its territory at the 
ume 


. 


time of Tarquims expulſion, 38. Beſieged by For- 
ſenna, 43. The ſeverity of its laws with reſpec to 
debtors, 46. Its increaſe of people without com- 
merce tended to advance the diſturbances in it, 73. 
Endangered by an army of fugitives led by a Sabine, 
78. Ambaſſadors {cnt to the Greek cities in Italy, 
and to Athens, to bring laws from thence for its ge- 
vernment, 86. A contraſt between the {tate of ic 
and Carthage, 149. The great terror and conſter— 
nation of its inhabitants on the defeat at Cannæ, 174. 
Gives the freedom of the city to thoſe Italian ſtates 
that bad not revolted during the ſocial war, 221. 
Its government converted into deſpotiſm, 242. 

Romulus, his birth, 3. How preſerved, ib. Slays Amu— 
lius, and reinſtates Numitor in his kingdom, 4. Slays 
his brother Remus, 5. EleQed king, 6. His reli- 
gious, civil and military inſtitutions, 7—1 3. Makes 
war with the Sabines, and other neighbouring ſtates, 
9, 12. Grows abſolute, 13. His death, ib. 


8. 


Sab inet, rape of their women and conſequent war 
with the Romans, 9— 12. 

Samnites, attacked by the Romans, 127. Their frivo. 
lous pretences for this war, ib. Defeated by the Ro- 
maus with great ſlaughter, 128. A peace concluded 
with them, 130. War being renewed, the Samnites 
oblige the Roman army to paſs under the yoke, 134. 
Are afterwards ſerved in the ſame manner by the 
Romans, ib. 'I hey, and other ſtates, being quite ex- 
haulted, call in Pyrihus to their afliſtance, 35 — 147. 

Scipio, defcated by Hannibal near Ticinum, 164. 

Scrpio, lon of the former, his noble reſolution after 
the defeat of Candæ, 175. His character, 179, 
180. Carnes the war into Africa, 181. Defeats 
Hannibal, 185, 186. His death, 193. 

Semprontus, defeated by Hannibal, with the loſs of 
26,000 Romans, 165. 

Senate, of whom at firſt compoſed, 6. Augmented b 
L. Tarquinius Priſcus, 23. T heir artifice to a ee 

the 


I N D' EX. 

| 
the people to enliſt in an expedition againſt the 
Aqui, 72. To remedy the evils and oppreſſions off 
the people, reſolved to pay the ſoldiery out of the: 
treaſury, impoſing a new tax for that purpoſe, 106 
Ruffinus ejected for being poſſeſſed of ten pounds of 

| Plate, 147. The great corruption and change of 

| conduct in it, at the time of the Gracchi, 210 

| Great conteſts and debates in it between the parti. 

| Zzans of Cæſar and Pompey, 274—280, Diſpol- 
ſeiled of all its power, 310. 

Sertorius, his character, exploits, and death, 246, 247; 

Servius Tullius, appointed king by the ſenate of Rome 
26, Divides the people into claſſes and centuries Þj 
27. His other regulations and death, 28—31. 

Sextivs, a tribune, the firſt plebeian that was choſe 
conſul, 123. 

Siccius Dentatus, his great merits and hardſhips, 83 
Gains a ſigual victory over the Æqui, and is crea 
ated a tiibune, 84, 85. Treacheroufly cut off ty; 
the decemviri for having inveighed againſt hei 
conduct. ga. 

Sicily, defire of poſſeſſing it the cauſe of the ſirſt Pu 
nic war, £48, The Romans firſt entrance into . 
149 159. | 3 

Social war, the occaſion of it, 220. Its concluſion, 222 

Soldiery, for what reaſon firſt paid out of the treaſuryſe 
106 | | 

Sephoniſba, wiſe of Syphax, mariies Maſſiniſſa, 182 
Her death, 183. | 

Stain, made a Roman province, 198. Governmerſr 
of it aſhgned to Pompey, 269. r 

Spurius Caſſiut Viſcellinus, by his vanity and ambiticſ 
cauſes diſturbances in the commonwealth, 7 
I hrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, 42. | : 

Spurius Melius, aiming at power, makes himſelf pes 
pular by great diſtributions of corn, 102. Refulir] 
to appear at the diQator's tribunal, is killed by hi f 
maſter of the horſe, fent to force him, 103. 7 

Sbolo, makes a law that no man ſhould poſſeſs . 

* 


zoo actes of land, which himſelf tranſgreſſing 
puniſhed by it, 122. 
Sulld 


the * . . 
sol Fylla, appointed general againſt Mithridates, 222. His 
character, 223. Puts Marius and his party to flight, 


to take vengeance of his enemies, 234. 


LEX. 


225 Defeats Mithridates, 232. Returns to Italy 


Involves 


e of his country in a civil war, 235; which is continued 
210 with great obſtinacy and ſlaughter, till Sylla at length 
arti} is completely victorious, ib. 239. Inſtances of his 
poly horrid cruelty, ib. 240. Cauſes himſelf to be cho- 
ſen perpetual dictator, 242. Which having exerciſed 
2474 with tyranny he lays down, 243, His death, 244. 
omeFyphax, defeated by Scipio, 181. 
ries yracuſe, taken by the Romans, 179. 
[, 
1oſe; 
T. 
„83 
; cieFarenium, taken and diſmantled by the Romans, 147. 
ff tyarqguinius, Lucius Snperbas, having ſlain Servins 
rhei Tullius, ſucceeds to the throne, 31. Reduces the 
Gabii by ſtratagem, 32. Builds the capitol, 33. 
t Pu Baniſhed by thenſenate, 37. Marches with a con- 
to i ſiderable army againſt Kome, 4s, Defeated, 42. 
Forms freſh alliances for regaining the crown, 4 3. 
, 222) Excites the Latins to eſpouſe his cauſe, 45. 
aſuryſerentius Varro, choſen conſul, 171. His character, 
ib. Engages with Hannibal at Cannæx, 172 De- 
182 feated with horrid ſlaughter of the Romans, 73. 
How received upon his return to Rome, 176. 
nmenſribunes Military, when firſt inſtituted, 101. 
ſrilunes of the people, on what occaſion firſt created, 
tbitic] 56. The extent and limits of their authority, 57. 
1, 74 Great conteſts betwecn the patricians and plebei- 
72. | ans, occaſioned by one of them, 75. New com- 
f pc} motions cauſed by them, 78. Uheir number en- 
efulin] creaſed from ſive to ten, 86. Are the cauſe of 
by bi further diſturbances, 87. 
; riumvirate, the firk when, and by wkom formed, 
s abo 266, 267. | 
ag ſullus Hoftidius, elected king of Rome, 17. His 
martial achievements and death, 17-—20. 
Slg Valet iu. 


1 


V. 


Y aterius Corvus, his character, 27. Relieves Capua, 
beſieged by the Samnites, 128. Being created dic- 
tator, and ſent to oppoſe an army of the Romans, 
which had revolted, by his prudence reduces them 
to their duty without bloodſhed, 129, 139 
Valerius Publius Publicola, elected conſul in the room 
of Collatinus, 41. Triumphs at Rome for the 
victory over Tarquin, 42. Enacts ſeveral laws in 
favour of the people, ib. ky 
Veit, Fidenæ, a Roman colony, revolrs to them, 104. 
Virginius, ſlays his daughter, to preſerve her from the 
luſt of Appius, one of the decemviri, 96 
Holero, a Centurion, ſcourged for refuſing to enliſt as 
a private ſoldier, 94 Made a 1ribune of the peo- 
ple, ib. Moves for a-law that the Plebeian magi- 
!trates ſhould be choſen only by comitia by tribes, 
ib. Which greatly embarraſſes the ſenate, and 
produces tumults, but is paſſed, 76. 
Volſcians, a people of Latium, war commenced with 
them, 32. Invade the Roman territories with an 
army commanded by Coriolanus and Tullus, 05. 
Encamp before the walls of Rome, 67. The 
army withdrawn by Coriolanus, 69. The Romans 
obtain a ſignal victory over them, ib. With the 
Aqui they make incurſions, and advance towards 
Rome, prompted by the diviſions of the people, 9o. 
In the end are ſubdued, 126. g 


X. 


Xantippus, the Lacedemonian, made general of the 
Carthaginians, 153. Defeats the Koman army 
with dreadful ſlaughter, 105. Ihe ingratitude of 
the Carthagimians to him, ib. 
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